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| LIST OF 
ALTERATIONS 
| — 
SHAKSPEAR's CYMBELINE. 


1. THE Injured Princeſs, or the Fatal Wager. 
As it was acted at the Theatre Royal, by his Ma- 
Jeſty's Servants. By Thomas Durfey, 4to. 1682. 


2. Cymbeline, King of Great Britain, a Tra- 


gedy, written by Shakſpeare, with ſome altera- 
tions. By Charles Marſh. oro. 1755. 


3 a A Trade, altered from Shak- 


ſpeare. As it is performed at the Theatre Royal 


in Covent Garden. By Mr. Hawkins. vo. 
1759- 


4. Cymbeline, altered by Mr. Garrick, in the 


5. Cymbeline, a Tragedy, by Henry Brooke, 
_ Eſq; publiſhed in the collection of his poetical 
works in four volumes, in 1778, and republiſhed, 
in the ſame form, * his daughter, Miſs Brooke, 
in 1792. 


PLAN of the 0LD and xew 0 Dylributm of thi 


SCENES. 
NEW DISTRIBUTION. _ | OLD DISTRIBUTION, 
ACT SCENE ; ACT SCENE 
u. Tv. „ Il. 
II. I. . 
. —— I. V. 
HI. II. III. Vu. 
II. IV. — m. . 
III. 8 — III. III. 
III. VI. II. IV. 
III. VII. — III V. 
N .VIL _—— © 
Y.- 11 8 
V. II. — — V. I. 
V. III. — V. II. 
V. IV. de V. III. 
V. . -" IG 
V. VI. V. V. 


IN Johnſon's firſt edition, the number of 
ſcenes in act iii. was the ſame as here, what we 
now call ſcene the viith being divided where Pi- 
ſanio enters, and the latter part made a new ſcene,” 
In that of Capell we find the ſame number in 
conſequence of a divifion where Imogen enters 
into the cave in ſcene the viiith.—In Mr. Stee- 
vens's the act conſiſts of only ſeven ſcenes, no di- 
viſion being made in either of thoſe above men- 
tioned. | 


PERTONVS REPRESENTED. 


Cymbeline, * F Britain. 
Cloten, fon to the queen by a former huſband. 
Leonatus Poſthumus, a noble gentleman, married 
„ rence... __ 
Belarius, a baniſbed hd ; diſguiſed under the name 
of Morgan. . 
* iſed under the names of Polydore 


Guiderius 
7. nd Cadwal, ed to Bela- 
Arviragus F * Suppoſe ſons 


Piſanio, gentleman 10 P- ofthumus. 

Cornelius, a phyſician. 

Caius Lucius, ambaſſador from 8 and general 
of the Roman forcet. 

Philario, friend and hot to Poſthumus. ) Roman 

Iachimo, friend to Pbilario. ? gentlemen. 

A French gentleman, friend to Philaris. 

Two gentlemen of Cymbeline s Court. 


. Duecen, wife to Cymbeline. 
Imogen, his daughter, by a former queen. 
| Helen, avoman to Imogen. | 


* 


"ary Lade Rane Senatabs a Tribune, Ap- 
; faritions, a Soothſayer, Captains, Soldiers, Mu- 
.» ficians, Failers, Me Tee, * other Attend- 


LY 


SCENE, ſometimes in Britain; ſometimes in Italy- 


CYMBELIN E. 


ACT I. SCENE I. 


A Part of the Rorat Can to Cruszuns's PALACE. 


Enter two GENTLEMEN. 


1 Gent. * You do not meet a man, but frowns : 
our bloods | | 
No more obey the heavens, than our {courtiers', 
„Still ſeem, as does the king's. 
2 Gent. But what's the matter ? 


1 Gent. 


"No circumſtance appears which can be ſuppoſed to mark 
the particular time of the day when the action of this play 
commences. 


w 


1 You do not meet a man, but frowns; our BLOODS 

No more obey the beavens, than our courtiers 

Still ſeem, as does the king's] | 
The thought is this: we are not now influenced by the wea- 
ther, but by the king's looks. We no more obey the heavens [the 
ſky] has cur couriers Oey the heavens [God]. By which it 
appears that the reading—our bloods, is wrong. We ſhould 
read therefore : 

— —Our BROWS | 

No more obey the heavens, &c. | 
Which is evident from the precedent words, | 

You do not meet a man but frowns. | 

3 SS © And 


no 
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| \ 
1 Gent. His daughter, and the heir of his 
kingdom, whom 

| He 
And from the following, 
: But not a courtier, 

Altho' they wear their faces to the bent 

Of the king's /o4, but hath a heart that is 

Glad at the thing they ſow at. 
The Oxford Editor improves upon this emendation, and reads 
our Leal 

No more obey the heart ev'n than our courtier's. 

But ſeem as do the king's. 
But by venturing too far, at a ſecond emendation, he has 
ſtript it of all thought and ſentiment. WanzvzTon, 

This paſſage is ſo difficult, that commentators may differ 
concerning it without animofty or ſhame. Of the two emen- 
dations propoſed, Hanmer's is the more licentious ; but he 
makes the ſenſe clear, and leaves the reader an eaſy paſſage. 
Dr. Warburton has corrected with more caution, but lefs im- 
provement. —1 am now to tell my opinion, which is, that the 
lines ſtand as they were originally written, and that a para- 
phraſe, ſuch as the licentious and abrupt expreſſions of our 
author too frequently require, will make emendation unne- 
ceſſary. We do not meet a man but frowns ; our bloods Our coun- 
tenances, which, in popular ſpeech, are ſaid to be regulated 
by the temper of the blood, - more obey the laws of heaven, 
—which direct us to appear what we really are, chan our 
- courtier's :—that is, than the Goods of aur courticrs; but our 
bloods, like theirs, —ffill ſcem, as doth the king's. JouNs0N. 

Our bloods fignify in this place, as well as many others of our 
poct, aur diſpoſitions : theſe are commonly ſuppoſed to be influ- 
_ enced by the weather, and, therefore, may properly be ſaid to 
obey it. The ſenſe, therefore, is. Every one you meet appears 
to be diſpleaſed and out of humour; the heavens have no 


more influence on our diſpoſitions, than they have on the 
| courticis. 
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He purpos'd to his wife's ſole ſon, (a widow 

That late he married) hath referr'd herſelf 

- Unto a poor, but worthy gentleman: he S wed- 
ded 

Her huſband baniſh'd ; ſhe 4 * 

Is outward ſorrow ; though, I think the king 

Be touch'd at very heart. 


2 Gen.. 


courtiers. Both ſeem to be equally determined by the hu- 
mour the king happens to be in. If he is cloudy, all are 
inſtantly cloudy too. Hears. 

The word © bloods” here, as the Reviſal obſerves very pro- 
perly, ſignifies, diſpoſitions; influenced (as we know) by the 
blood, and that by the ſky or“ the heavens :”" our is empha- 
tical, importing—of us who have no dependance on a court: 
&* courtiers"” is à genitive, and ſhould have its 3 
CAPELL, 


- 


In the Yorlſtire Tragedy, 1619, which has been attributed to. 


Shakſpeare, ble, appears to be uſed for inclination : 
« For tis our M’ to love what we are forbidden.“ 
Again, in X. Lear, act IV. ſc. ii. 
ere it my fitneſs 
« 'To let theſe hands obey my blood.” 
In X. Henry VIII. act III. ſe. iv. is the ſame thought: 
« —ſubject to your countenance, glad, or ſorry, 
« As I ſaw it inclin'd.” STEEVENS. 
I would propoſe to make this paſſage clear by . 
alteration, only leaving out the laſt letter: 
You do not meet a man but frowns : our bloods 
No more obey the heavens than our courtiers ; 
Still ſeem, as does the king. — . 
That is, Still lool as the king does; or, as he expreſſes it a little 
differently afterwards : 
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2 Gent. None but the king ? 
I Gent. He, that hath loſt her, too: ſo is the 


queen, 


* That moſt deſir d the match: But not 3 


Although they wear their faces to the bent 
Of the king's looks, hath a heart that is not 
Glad at the thing they ſcowl at. 

2 Gent. And why ſo? 

x Gent. He that hath miſs'd the princeſs, is a 

thing, 
Too bad for bad report : indie rherikerk die 
(I mean, that marry'd her,—alack, good man !— 
And therefore baniſh d) is a creature ſuch 
| | As, 

er their faces to the bent 
Of the king's look. Trawurrr. 


| The original reading was probably this: 


ur bloods | | 

No more obey the heavens ; they are courtiers : 

Still ſeem as does the king's. 
i. e. our countenances no longer depend on each ſtyey in- 
fluence, by which in the ordinary courſe of things they are 
regulated; they are become mere courtiers: ſtill are dreſt 
either in ſmiles or frowns, according to the bent of the king's 
look. Marone. 

1 e error that L en 684 in this pailage, is the mark 
of the genitive caſe annexed to the word courtiers, which ap- 
pears to be a modern innovation, and ought to be corrected; 
the meaning of it is this: Our diſpoſitioghyho more obey 
the heavens than our courtiers do; they ſtill ſeem as the king's. 


does.” The obſcurity ariſes from the omiſſion of the pro- 


noun they, by a common poetical lice:ſc. J. M. Mason. 
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As, to ſeek through the regions of the earth 
For one his like, there would be ſomethingffailing 
In him that ſhould compare. I do not think, 

So fair an outward, and ſuch ſtuff * 
*Endows a man but him. 
2 Gent. Youſpeak him far. 
1 Gent, * I do extend him, ee N himſelf; 
Cruſh 


* Fndows a man but he.] Thus in the ancient copies, and 
thoſe of Stecvens, &c. but in all the modern, from Rowe 
to Johnſon incluſively, as I here give it. I adopt without 
ſcruple a change ſo flight, but which contributes ſo much to 
the caſe and accuracy of the expreſſion. Epitor. 

3 You ſpeak bim far.) 1 don't know what conſonancy our 
modern editors could find betwixt ſpeaking fair and extending : © 
no more, I believe, than they have authority for the read- 
iog—l have reſtored with the old books; 

| You ſpeak bim farr. : 

i. e. you ſpeak widely, with latitude, in his praiſes : and then 

the other anſwers with great propriety, © Sir, as widely as I 
peak of him, I extend him within the liſts and compaſs of 
his own merit.“ "FuEOBALD. | 

_ You praiſe him to a great exteyt indeed. n 

i. e. you praiſe bim extenſevely. STEEVENS. 

Or, as it ſtands in the old copy—farre, Surely we ought to 
read, * You ſpeak him fair,” which was formerly written 
eite. MALONE, 

4 1 do extend bim, Sir, eithiy bianfalf.. Thus the late Editor, 
Mr. Theobald, has given the paſiage, and explained it in 
this manner f extend him within the lifts and compaſs of bis 
merit: Which is juſt as proper as to ſay, I go out within doors. 
To extend a thing within itſelf is the moſt inſufferable non- 
jenſe ; becauſe the very etymology of the word ſhews, that 


is 
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Cruſh him together, rather than unfold 
His meaſure duly. 
2 Gent. 


it ſignifies the drawing out of any thing beyond its lifts and cm- 
paſs. Beſides a common attention was ſufficient to perceive 
that Shakſpeare, in this ſentence, uſed extend and criſb toge- 
ther as direct oppoſites to one another; which, in the Edi- 
tor's ſenſe, they are not, but only different degrees of the ſame 
thing. We ſhould read and point the paſſage thus; 

I don't extend bim, fir : within himſelf 


Cruſs bin together, cc. 
3. e. 1 do not extend him; on the contrary, I cruſh him to- 
gether. WaAuBURTON. < 


This, which is the common reading, is, I am perſuaded, 
the true one; the ſenſe is, © 1 do extend him, or give you 
his proportions, fir, far ſhort or what they really are in him- 
ſelf.” He means, that he had extended that draught which 
was contained in the relation that he had juft given of him; 
and this draught he compares with his real ſelf, and finds 
the firſt to fall far ſhort of the other. So when he adds, 
Cruſt bim together, we are to underſtand that abridged account 
or meaſure of him to which he evideatly refers. Hears. 

7 po EXTEND bin, fir, within bimſelf?)] 1 extend him with- 
in himſclf : my praiſe, however extenſove, is within his merit. 

3 ] am not able to perceive that the old reading is © inſuferable,” 

4 nor that there is any thing in it, as 1 have explained it, 

which common language and common ſenſe will not admit. 
Jonxsox. 

We agree with Warburton, that to © extend. a thing wwith- 

ir itſelf is the moſt inſifferable nonſenſe ;” but could neither 

Warburton nor Johnſon recollect another meaning of the 

word extend? Unacquainted as we are with law-terms, we 

know, that to extend, in a legal ſenſe, is to value lands, goods, 

or tenements. If the reader carries this in his eye, Shak- 

ö ſpeare's 


* 
— —A—A— — 


—u— — . — 
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2 Gent. What's his name, and birth? 
| 1 Gent. 


ſpeare's meaning, as it ſtands in the original, is as elegant 
and ſenſible, as Mr. Johnſon's is forced and unnatural, 
Carr. Review®. 

J don't extend him, fir : within bimſelf, &c.) The Editor, who 
had his doubts from the firſt about this reading, is now fully 
convinced of his raſhneſs in adopting and giving it a place in 
the text: the import of the preceding words is,—You extend 
bis worth far: to which the other replies, 7 do extend hum, 

fir, withia bimſclf,” admitting the extenſion; but afferting, 
that far as he may ſeem to have carried it, he has come ſhort 
of what his real worth is; and has rather cruſbed it toge- 
ther, c. The interpretation is certain; and the old reading 
ought to be reinſtated, pointing it as above, Car EIL. 

Perhaps this paſſage may be ſomewhat illuſtrated by the 
following lines in Troilus and Creſſida, act iii: 

«* ——no man is the lord of any thing, 

„Till he communicate his parts to others: 

« Nor doth he of himſelf know them for aught, * 
ill he behold them form'd in the applauſe 
« Where they are gxtended,” &c, STEEVENS. 

To extend means here, as in many other places, to eſtimate, 

or appretiate.—Hewever highly I eftimate Bim, my eftimation is fili 

ſhort of bis real value, So, in a ſubſcquent ſcene of this play, 
The approbations of thoſe that weep this lamentable di- hy, 
vorce, under her colours, are wonderfully to extend him. 8 

The term is, originally, legal. MaLoxs. 

« While I diſplay bis perfection, I do not tranſyreſs the limits of 
the reality and truth of bis character, but rather keep within, or fall 

fort of them.] This, figuratively ſpeaking, is very juſt, but, 
perhaps, even in a literal ſenſe, athing might, without much 
impropriety, be ſaid to be extended within itſelf, that is, within 
its natural, proper, and accuſtomed limits. There appears, 
however, to be ſomething like inconſiſtency in ſaying, that at 
the ſame time he extend: and cruſbes him together, EviTOR. | 
* For Feb. 1766. 
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1 Gent. I cannot delve him to the root: His 
| I father | 

Was call'd Sicilius, who did Join histhonour, 
Againſt the Romans, with Caflibelan 

But had his titles by Tenantius, whom 

He ſerv'd with glory and admir'd ſucceſs ; 

- So gain'd the ſur-addition, Leonatus : 


And had, beſides this gentleman in queſtion, 
Two other ſons ; who, in the wars o'the time, 


Dy'd with their ſwords in 1 hand: for which, their 


father 
(Then old and fond of iſſue) took ſuch/ſorrow, 
That he quit being; and his gentle lady, 
Big of this gentleman, . our theme, deceas'd 
As he was born. The king, he takes the babs 


To his protection; calls him Poſthumu ss 


Breeds him, and makes him of his bed- chamber: 

Puts to him all the learning that his time 

Could make him the receiver of yz which he took, 

As we do air, faſt as 'twas miniſter'd ; and 

In his ſpring became a harveſt : © Liv'd in court, 

(Which rare it is to do) moſt prais'd, moſt lov'd: 
A fample 


s Pats to bim all the learnings that bis time, &c.] is the reading 
of moſt other ma en and, probably, of the an- 
cient, which, however, is in thoſe of Steevens, &c. well 
war nes + 1 in the ſingular. EpiToR, 
-liv'd in court, 

{WU bich rare idle ts do} moſt prais'd, _ lov'd :] This en- 


comium is high and artful, To be at once in any great de- 


* and praifed, is uy rare. e. 


" 
, wY 
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1 A ſample to the youngeſt ; to the more mature 


- A glafs that feated them and to the graver, 
A child 


7 A glaſe that featur'd B05 Such is the reading in 
all the modern editions, I know not by whom firſt ſubſtituted 
for | 

A glaſs that feared them 
I have diſplaced featur'd, though it can plead long vreferip- 
tion, becauſe I am inclined to think that feared has the better 
title. Mirrourwas a favourite word in that age for an ex- 
ample, or a paitern, by noting which the manners were to be 
formed, as dreſs is regulated by looking in a glaſs. When 
Don Bellianis is ſtiled The Mirrour of Knightbood, the idea given 
is not that of a glaſs in which every knight may behold his 
own reſemblance, but an example to be viewed by knights as 
often as a glaſs is looked upon by girls; to be viewed, that 
they may know, not what they are, but what they ought to 
be. Such a glaſs may fear the more mature, as diſplaying ex- 
cellencies which they have arrived at maturity without at- 
taining, To fear, is here, as in other places, to fright. 

If feated be the right word, it muſt, 1 think, be explained 
thus : 4 glaſe that formed them; a model, by the contempla- 
tion and inſpection of which they formed their manners. 

Jonxsox. 

Dr. Johnſon is certainly wrong in ſaying that Mirrour of 
Knighthood does not give the idea of a glaſs, but of an exemple. 
Mireir de Chevalerie, Specchio di cavalleria, Eſpejo de cavallerias, 
are all a looking-glaſe for chivalry. And ſo is the word properly 
rendered in our Engliſh verſions of the hiſtory of Don Quix- 
ote, who is called © a looking-glaſs, in which all the valiant 
knights of the world may behold themſelves.” Rzmarxs 
CrxiTical, &c, 

Feated is the old reading. 

This paſſage may be well explained by another in the firſt 
part of King Henry IV : 

3 tie was indeed the gloſe 


* 
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A child that guided dotards : * to hig miſtreſs, 
For whom he now is baniſh'd, —her own price 
—Proclaims how ſhe eſteem'd him and his hvirtue 

By her election may be truly read, 
What kind of man he is. 
2 Gent. 1 honour him | 
— Even out of your report. But, pray youſte!l me, 
Is the fole child to the king ? 
1 Gent. His only child. 

He had two ſons, (if this be worth yourſhearing, 
Mark it) the eldeſt of them at three years old, 
T' the ſwathing clothes the other, from their 

[nurſery 
Were 


Wrierein the noble youths did dreſs themſclues, 
Again, Ophelia deſcribes Hamlet, as 
The glaſe of foſvion,/ and the mould of "WY 
To dreſs themſelves therefore may be to form themſelves. 

Dreſſer, in French, is to form. IO %% a Spaniel is ta 
break him in. ' 

Feat is nice, eract. So in the Tempeſt - 

ol, bow well my garments fit upon me, 
Auch feater than before. 

To feat therefore may be a verb meaning—to . nice, 
exa#: by theVereis of Poſthumus, even the more mature 
courtiers condeſcended to regulate their external appear- 
ance. STEEVENS. 

I cannot but ſuſpect, after all, that featur'd was the genuine 
word. EvpiTor. 

22 hi; miſireſs, &c.) The preſent pointing ſhews a 
break in the ſenſe, and that ſomething is left to be ſupplied 
by ourſclves ; which is ** dedueible from what goes be- 

fore $2 | 


S 
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Were ſtol'n; and, to this hour, no gueſs in 
I knowledge 
Which way they went. 
9 2 Gent. How long is this ago? 
/ 1 Gent. Some twenty years. 
7 2 Gent. That a king's children ſhould be fo 
convey'd ! 90 5 
So ſlackly guarded] And the ſearch fo flow, 
That could not trace them | 
1 Gent. Howſoe' er tis ſtrange, 
Or that the negligence may well be laugh'd at, 
Vet is it true, fir. | 
2 Gent. I do well beheve' you. 


1 Gent. We muſt forbear : Here comes the 


gentleman, | 
The queen, and princeſs. [Exeunt. 


FP. 


r 
Enter the Dyzsn, PosTaumvs, and Imocen. 
Queen. No, be aſſur d, you ſhall not find me, 


| daughter, 
After 


The place is the ſame, and no interval of time between 
the buſineſs of this and the former Scene. 


fore “ 1% bis miſtreſs, &c.“ (it is needleſs to ſay what he 
was z) the value that ſhe diſcovered in him, may be eſti- | 
mated by that of herſelf. Carer. | 

9 How long is this ago ?] The ignorance of the ſecond gen- 


tleman reſpecting matters which we muſt neceſſarily ſuppoſe. 
4 ta 


IF: 


* 21% 
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After the ſlander of moſt ſtep-mothers, 
Evil- ey d unto you: you're my priſoner, but 
Vour gaoler ſhall deliver you the keys 
That lock up your reſtraint. For you, Poſthumus, | 
So ſoon as I can win the offended king, | 
1 will be known your ad gate: marry, yet 
The fire of rage is in him; and 'twere good, 
Lou lean'd unto his ſentence, with what patience 
= Your wiſdom may inform you. 5 
Paß. Pleaſe yourſhighneſs, 5 
— will from hence to- day. | 
Queen. You know po peril !— 
n fetch a turn about th garden, pitying 
The pangs of barr'd affections; though the king 
Hath charg'd youſhould not ſpeak together. Exit. 
Imo. O 
14 ——Diflembling courteſy ! How. fine this tyrant 
— Can tickle where ſhe wounds My deareſtſhuſ- 
band, 
—1 ſomething fear my father's wrath; ; butſnothing, 
(* Always reſerv'd * "yY duty) var. 
| His 
to be of fuch general notoriety, can only be accounted for 
by imagining him a ſtranger, or one long abſent from the 
Court, EpiToR. 7 
: 1 ſomething fear my father's truth, c.] Her reſpect and 
affection for her father makes her fear to encounter his wrath, 


though ſhe dreads not any puniſhment which it may prompt 
him to inflict upon her. Eprrox. 
p (Alzeays reſery'd my holy duty)———] I ſay I do not fear my 
father, ſo far as I may ſay it without breach of duty. 
JounsoN, 


A . 4 2 * -4 
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His rage can do on me: you muſt be gone; 

And I ſhall here abide the hourly ſhot 

Of angry eyes; not comforted to live, 

But that there is this jewel in the world, 
That I may fee again. 

Pl. My queen my[miſtreſs! ! 

O, lady, weep no more; leſt I give cauſe - 

To be ſuſpected of more tenderneſs 

Than doth become a man] I will remain | 

The loyal'ſt huſband that did e'er plight troth. 

Ny reſidence in Rome, at one Philario's; | 
Who to my father was a friend, tome 9 | 
Known but by letter: thither write, my queen, | 
And with mine eyes I'Il drink the words you ſend,” 

— Though ink be made of gall. 

Re-enter Queen. 

Auen. Be brief, Ipray you : | 
If the king come, I ſhall incur Iſknow not 
How much of his diſpleaſure —« Yet TI move 

him“ 5 . 


cc 'To 


j Not comforted to live, &c.] Wanting that comfort and con- 
ſolation under her afflictions which might enable her to en- 
dure life. EviTos. 

4 Though ink be mad: of gall.) Shakſpeare, even in this poor 
conceit, has confounded the vegetable ga/{ uſed in ink, with 
the animal gall, ſuppoſed to be bitter. Jonnsow. 

The poet might mean either the vegetable or the ainmal gall: 
with equal propriety, as the vegetable gall is bitter; and 1 have 
ſeen an ancient receipt for making ink, beginning, © Take 
of 9 of the gall of oxen two ounces,” & . 

STEEVENS. 


10 


2 


0 — 


« To walk this way: I never do him wrong, 
% But he does buy my injyries, to be friends; 


a} 
Pays dear for my offences. [ Exit, | 
„ Poſi. Should we be taking leave 


As long a term as yet we have to live, 


The lothneſs to depart would grow: Adieu ! 


Imo. Nay, ſtay a little: 
Were you but riding forth to air yourſelf, 
Such parting were too petty. Look here, love; 
This diamond was my mother's: take it, heart; 
But keep it till you woo another wife, 


When Imogen is dead. 


Poſt. How! how ! qnother? 
You gentle gods, give me but this I have, 
And ſear up * my embracements from a next 
With 


S 7 never do Bim wrong, G.] The queen being about to 
injure the king by deceiving him, and treacherouſſy divert- 
ing his affeftions from his daughter, ſeems to triumph in an 
aſſurance tl. u ſhe need not ſtand in any dread of the conſe- 
quences of detection, and, that, (ſuch is the influence which 
ſhe has acquired over him) for the reaſons which ſhe here 
aſſigns. Ebrrox. 

0 ee eee 

With boiids of death /———) Shakſpeare may poetically 
call the cere-claths in which the dead are wrapp'd, the bend: of 
death. If ſo, we ſhould read cere inſtead of ſcar. 

Why thy canoniz'd bones hearſed in death 

Have burſt their cerements ? : 

To ſear up, is properly to cloſe up by burning ; but in this paſ- 


age the poet may have dropp'd that idea, aud uſed the word 


umplyx ſor to * 1. STEEVENS, | 
AHAnd 


: d | 8 
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With bonds of death! —-Remain, remain thou 
here [Putting on the ring. 
= ? While ſenſe can keep thee on! And, . | 
| faireſt, | 
As I my poor ſelf did exchange for you, 
— Jo your ſo infinite loſs; ſo, in our trifles 
I ſtill win of you: For my ſake, wear this 
It is a manacle of love; I'II place it 
[Putting a bracelet on her arm. 
Upon this faireſt priſoner. 
_ 


And ſear up my embracements, &c.] It ſurpriſes me that no 
; commentator ſhould bave ſufpected that the words might ori- 
| ginally have been ſeal up, Wc. Entror. | 

7 While ſenſe can leep thee on /——] The folio (the only an- 
cient and authentic copy of this play) reads : 

White ſenſe can lee it os 
which I believe to be right. The expreſſion means, while 
ſenſe can maintain its operations ; 2 
STEEVENS. 

While ſenſe can keep it an.] The modern editors from Pope 
have thee ſor © i” ; the change is not violent, but it may be 
doubted whether it is neceſſary: that the expreſſion is neater 
is granted; but is the ear perfectly ſatisfied with the concur- 
rence of two open vowels in thee and on?  CAPELL, 

That is, © whilſt I have ſenſe to keep you on; the change 
of the perſon makes none in the ſenſe, as Shakſpeare takes 
the ſame liberty in numberleſs inſtances. J. M. Mason. 

The change to tee I think very neceſſary, and that it ſhould 
be admitted into the text; beſides that reaſon ſeems to re- 
quire it, the uſe of the ſecond perſon throughout gives the 
expreſſion a much more animated, as well as elegant turn. 
If by Mr. Steevens's explanation it is intimated, that “ .“ 

has 


\ 


e LI. 


Ino. O, the gods !\—— 
When ſhall we ſee again? 
Enter Cymbeline, and Lu. 


*Poft. Alack I the king 
Cym. Thou baſeſt thing, avoid ! hence from 
my ſight! 
If, after this command, * thou fraught the court 
With thy unworthineſs, thou dy'ſt: Away 
— 'Thou'rt poiſon to my blood. 
Pot. The gods preect you 
And bleſs the good remainders of the court 


Jam gone [ Exit. 
Imo. Nen bee ed ie dh 
More ſharp than this is. | 


Cym. O dilloyal thing, 
That ſhould'ſt repair my youth; chou heapeſt 


many 


eee mel 


Ino. 


has not a direct reference to the ring, but that beep it on is a 
phraſe by itſelf, he ſuppoſes Poſthumus to uſe a very harſh 
and barbarous phraſeology. Eprrox. 

8 Thou fraught the court] Mr. Capell, in his various read- 
ings, has ſuggeſted fraugbt'f, but I ſuppoſe © Jranght” ru 
right in the ſubjunctive. Eprrox. | 

. beapeft 

| A year's age on me I 
pn Bat eee rn; pL OR Hanmer deviates 
rather too far from it. 

A year's age on 'me. | 


— * 


I read : 


Q * 
CYMBELINEG 17 
Inv. I beſeech you, fir, * 


Harm not yourſelf with your vexation ; I 
Am ſenſeleſs of your wrath ; a touch more rare 
Subdues 
1 rcad: Th 
——thou beap'ft 
Years, ages, on me. JOHNSON. 

I would receive Dr. Johaſon's emendation. STEEVENS. 

A year's age on me.) As the preceding verſe, in the com- 
mon reading, wants a foot of its juſt meaſure, it is extremely 
probable that Sir T. Hanmer's conjecture reſtores to us the 
original text. HeaTn. ' 

Hanmer's reading appears to be beſt, and is the moſt likely 
to have been the original, as it improves the metre at the 


ſame time that it reſtores the ſenſe. J. M. Masox. 7 


Supported by theſe authorities, 1 have admitted Sir T. 
Hanmer's addition into the text. In Capell's edition, the 
reading is 

—hou beap'ft inſtead 

A year's age on me. 
This, indeed, repairs the meaſure, but aſſords a6 remedy | 
for the imperfection of the ſenſe. EpiTor. 

$ a touch more rare | 
Subdues all pangs, all fear: ) Rare is uſed often for emintutly 
god; but I do not remember any paſſage in which it ſands 
for eminently bad, May we read? 

a touch more ear. 
Cura deam propior luctuſque domeſticus angit.” 

There is yet another interpretation, which Perhaps 2 re- 
move the difficulty. A touch more rare, may mean à nebler 
en. JounsoN. 
A touch more rare, ſignifies more precious. HraTn. 
So, in Antony and Gleopatra, Act l. ic. ii. 

* 83 The 
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— Subdues all pangs, all fears. 
Cym. Paſt grace] qbedience! 
Ino. Paſt hope, and in deſpair z that way, paſt 
grace. | 
Cym. That might'ſt have had the ſole ſon of 
my queen | 
= imo. O bleſt, that I might not 1 choſe an 
eagle, 
2 And did avoid a * puttock. 
Cym. Thou took'ſt a beggar ; would'ſt have 
made my throne a 
— A ſeat for baſeneſs. 


Imo. 


The death of Fulvia, with more urgent toucher, 
Does ſtrongly ſpeak to us. 
Again, in the Tempeſt: 
HFlaſt thou, which art but air, a touch, a feeling 
Of their afflictions? &c. 
A touch is not unfrequently uſed, by other ancient writers, 
in this ſenſe. So in Daniel's Hymen's Triumph, a maſque, 1623 ; 'Y 
« You muſt not, Phillis, be fo ſenſible | 
« Of theſe ſmall toucbe; which your paſſion makes.” 
«„ Small touches, Lydia! do you count them ſmall ?” 
Again : | FW 
« When pleaſure leaves a touch at laſt [4 
« To ſhew that it was ill.” | 14 
Again, in Daniel's Cleopatra, 13992? 1 
8 deep we feel impreſſed in our blood 
That touck which nature with our breath did give.“ 
A touch more rare is undoubtedly a more exquiſite feeling, a ſu- 
perior ſenſation. STEEVENS., 
—— F putteck, A lite. Jonxsox. 


* 
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Ino. No; I rather baded 
A luſtre to it. 
Cm. O thou vile one! 
Imo. Sir, 
= Tt is your fault that I have lov'd Poſthumus : 4 ” 
You bred him as my playfellow ; and he is 
> A man, worth any woman; over puys v me 
Almoſt the ſum he pays. | 
Cym. What !—art thou mad? 
Ino. Almoſt, fir : Heaven reſtore mel Would 


| I were 
= A neat-herd's daughter! and my N | 
Our neighbour ſhepherd's ſon |! 3 


Re-enter Dueen. 


Cym. Thou fooliſh thing! 
They were again together: you have done 
[To the queen. 
Not after our command. Away with her, 
J And pen her up. 
b | Dueen. 
3 Over-buys me, &c.] Modeſtly under-rating herſelf, and 
enhancing the worth of Poſthumus; who, ſhe ſays, over- 
buys her by almoſt the whole of the ſum that he pays for 
her. But what is it that Poſthumus pays for her? Why him- 
ſelf, and his ſufferings : which, if they were- rated, and a 


price ſet upon them, a ſmall part of it might make the pur- 
chaſe of her. CArELL, 


C3 


22 
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Queen. Beſeech your patience :—Peace 
Dear lady daughter, peace; Sweet ſovereign, 
Leave us to ourſelves; and make yourſelf ſome 
comfort 
A Out of your beſt advice. 
Cym. Nay, let her] languiſh 
A drop of hlood a day; and, beingJaged, 
Die of this folly ! [Exit. 
Enter Piſanio. 


Deen. Fie !—you muſt give way: 
Here is your ſervant. How now, fir ? What 
news ? 
Piſ. My lord your ſon drew on my maſter. 
Dueen. Ha! | 
No harm, /I truſt, is done? 
Piſ. There might have been, 
But that my maſter rather play d than fought, 
— And hadno help of anger : they were parted 
— By gentlemen at hand. | 
Queen. I am very glad on't. 


Imo. 


ö 4 Beſeech your patience :] © your” ought to have been * you 
The miſtake between them is frequent. Carer, 

s Out of your bg advice.) Advice here ſigniſies reflection, 
prudent conſideration, deliberation. All theſe ſenſes we find 
aſcribed to the word in the Dictionary of Dr. Johnſon. 

EpiToR, 


ä 2 
e Y MBE LINE. 21 
Ino. Your ſon's my father's friend ; * he takes 


his part,— 
To draw upon an exile -O brave fir !-— _ 
I would they were in Africk both tdgerher 5 
Myſelf by with a needle that)T might prick 
= The goer back. Why came you from yourſmaſter? 
Piſ. On kis command: He would not ſuffer me 
To bring him to the haven : left theſe notes 
Of what commands I ſhould be ſubject to, 
Wher't pleas'd you to employ me. 
Queen. This hath been 
> Your faithful ſervant : I dare lay mine honour, 
> He will remainſſo 
Piſ. I humbly thank your highneſs. 
Dreen. Pray, walk a while. 
Ino. About ſome half hour bence, | 
I pray you, ſpeak with me: Yon ſhall at leaft, 
Go ſee my lord aboard: For this timefleave me. 
[Exeunt. 
8 . Ke. ] This is difſerent'y pointed in 
Mr, ow terre: the former modern editions, viz. 
— ze tal hi: part, 
To draw u an exile O brave Sir 
Which produces ſome alteration in the meaning, i.e, * takes 
his part in drawing,” or © whilthe draws.” Epitor. 


SCENE 
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Enter Ctorxy and two Lonps. 
I Lord. Sir, I would adviſe you to ſhift a ſhirt ; 


the violence of aftion hath made you reek as a 


ſacrifice: Where air comes out, air comes in: 
there's none abroad ſo wholeſome as that you 
vent. 
>The If my 1 ſhirt were bloody, then to ſhift * 
Have I hurt him? 
2 Lord. « No, faith; not ſo much as his pa- 
cc tience.” 
1 Lord. Hurt him? his body's a paſſable car- 


% caſs, if he be not hurt: it is a thorough-fare for 


heel, if it be not hurt. | 
2 Lord. « His * ſteel was in debt; it went o'the 

« back- ſide the town.” 
5 Cht. 


Place is the ſame. The time ſeems to ſucceed immediately 

to that of the laſt; by the ſhortneſs of the interval between 
the departure of Poſthumus in the former ſcene, and the ap- 
pearance of Piſanio who relates the aſſault made upon him 
by Cloten, we muſt ſuppoſe it to have happened either in the 
palace, or immediately after Poſthumus had ſet out from 
thence in his way to the harbour, and one of the lords here 
ſpcaks as if Cloten were ſtill warm from the eſſects of the 


rencounter. 


T His ftcel was in debt, &c.] This, I ſuppoſe, to have ho 
de gned as a humourous way of ſaying, that if the execution 
. Ps: „ which 


ILY 
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io 
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Clot. The villain would not ſtand me. 

2 Lord. c No; but he fled forward till, to- 
s ward your face” 

1 Lord. Stand you ! You have land enough of 
your- own: but he added to your having; gave 


vou ſome ground. 


2 Lord. « As many inches as you have oceans: 
« Puppies !” 

CLt. I would they had not come between us. 

2 Lord. « So would I, 'till you had meaſur'd 
« how long a fool you were upon the ground.” 

Clit. And that ſhe ſhould love this fellow, and 
refute me! 

2 Lord, « If it be a fin to make a true election, 
« ſhe is damn'd.” 

1 Lerd. Sir, as I told you always, her beauty 
and her brain go not. together : * She's a good 
ſign, but I haveſcen ſmall reflection of her wit. | 

2 Lord. 


which the former ſpeaker flattered him with the idea of his 

having done, was really performed by him, it muſt have been 

an ſo ſecret a manner that no perſon cuuld be a witneſs of it. 
EpiToR. 

2» ——her 1 ond her brain, &eꝗ I believe the lord means 
to ſpeak a ſentence, © Sir, as I told you always, "ET and 
brain go not together.“ JounsoN, 

Kaflectjon, here means, token, or diſplay, for light is 
chiefly manifeſted by being reflected. The ſenſe is: She un- 


- doubtedly is a conſtellation of conſiderable luſtre, but it is 


not diſplayed in her wit; for I have ſcen but little manifeſta- 


$102 of that. HizaTa, 
21 | The 
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2 Lord. « She ſhines not upon fools, leſt the 
ce reflection ſhould hurt her.“ 

Clot. Come, I'll to my chamber: Would there 
had been ſome hurt done! 

2 Lord. « I wiſh not ſo; unleſs it had been 
the fall of an aſs, which is no great hurt.” 

Cle. Yowll go with us? 

2 Lord. Tl attend ycur lordſhip. 

Clit. Nay, come, let's go together. | 

2 Lord. Well, my lord. [Exeynt. 

The general ſenſe of the paſſage cannot be better given 
than by the above paraphraſe of the Revi. The ſpeaker is 
a great affecter of quaintneſſes, and his head much of the 
ſame ſtandard with Cloten's; his companion, a man of good 
ſenſe, that ſtands a little aloof, and laughs at both of them. 

CAPELL. 
She's a good fign, Ke « Sign” is the true reading without 
fignifying a conficllation, or even a fingle far. The ſenſe is as 
plain as words can make it. She has a fair outſide, a ſpecious 
appearance; but no wit. O quanta ſpecies, cerebrum non Baber ! 
Phædrus. Canoxs of CriTticism. 

Trace the poet meant . but fair outroard 
ſhew. JokxNsON. 

The ſame alluGon i is common to other writers. So in Beau- 
mont and Fletcher's Fair Maid «64 the Inn : 

5 ce — trull, 
0 e ee and curiouſly ſet forth 
« To draw in riotous gueſts.” 
Again, in the Elder Brother, by the ſame authors: 
« Stand ſtill, thou figz of man _— .” 

To underſtand the whole force of Shakſpeare's idea, it 
ſhould be remembered, that anciently almoſt every gu had a 
motto, or ſome attempt at a witticiſm, underneath it. 
| 99 | STEEVENS. 
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SCENE I 


Iuberwes APARTMENTS. 
Enter Imocsn, and Pisanto. 


Ino. I would thou grewſſt}unto the ſhores o the 
{ haven, 

And queſtion dt every ſail: if he ſhould write, 

And I not have it, *twere a paper loſt 


Agoffer'd mercy is. What was Ws laſt 
That he ſpake to thee ? 
Pi 


Between the former and preſent ſcenes, ſuch an interval 
muſt be ſuppoſed as was ſufficient for Piſanio to attend his 
maſter to the harbour, agreeably to Imogen's directions, and 

to return from thence with an account of his departure. 


e paper left 

As offer'd mercy is. ] i. e. Should one of his letters 

miſcarry, the loſs would be as great as that of offered mercy. 
WARBURTON. 

As of? d mercy is.] Whoſe loſs I ſhould feel as ſeverely, as 
the condemned criminal would that of one that brought him 
a pardon. CaAPELL. 

i believe the poet's meaning 1s, that the loſs of that paper 
would prove as fatal to her, as the loſs of a pardon to a con- 
demn'd criminal. | 

-Dr. Warburton's opinion may, however, be ſupported 
from Milton's Paradiſe Ze, book vi. I. 185: 
| « 'The reſt ſhall hear me call, and oft be warn'd 
Their ſinful ſtate, and to appeaſe betimes 
* 'Th' incenſed deity, while »Z*r'd grace 
q lnvites. STEEVENS, a 


. 


* 
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Pif. Twas, his queen, his queen ! 
Ins. Then wav'd his handkerchief ? 
Piſ. And kiſs'd it, l madam. 


Ius. Senſeleſs linen! happier therein than I!— 


And that was all ? 

Pif. No, madam ; for ſo long 
'As he could make me with this eye, or ear, 
Diſtinguiſh him from others, he did keep 


The deck, with glove, or hat, or handkerchief, 


Still waving, as the fits and ſtirs of his mind 
Could beſt expreſs how flow his ſoul fail'd on, 
How ſwift his ſhip. 

Imo. Thou ſhouldſt have made him BIRLA \ 
As little as a crow, or leſs, ere left 
To after-eye him. 


Pi 


for fo long 
As he could male me with his eye, or ear, 

_  Diflingvifs him from other.] But how could Poſthumus 
make himſcif diſtinguiſhed by his ear to Piſanio? By his 
tongue he might to the other's ear: and this was certainly 
Shakſpeare's intention, We mult therefore read: 

As he could make me with zbis eye or ear, 

Diſtinguiſh bim from others. 
The expreſſion is dusrineg, as the Greeks term it: the 
party ſpeaking points to that part ſpoken of. WarBukToON, 

Sir T. Hanmer alters it thus: 
- for ſo loug 
As he could mark me with his eye, or 7 
Diſtinguiſh 


The reaſon of Hanmer's reading was, that Piſanio deſcribes 
no addreſs made to the car. JouxsOx. 
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Piſ. Madam, fo I did. 
Imo. I would have broke mine eye-ſtrings; 
crack'd them, but 
— To look upon him; till the dimhnution 
= Of ſpace had pointed him ſharp as myſneedle : a 
Nay, follow'd him, till he had melted from 
The ſmallneſs of a gnat to air; and then 
40 — Have turn'd mine eye, and wept.— But, good 
Piſanio, | 
When ſhall we hear from him? 
? Piſ. Be aflur'd,} madam, 
» With his “ next vantage. 
Ins. I did not take my leave of him, but had 
> Moſt pretty. things to ſay: ere I could tell him, 
How I would think on him, at certain hours, 
Such thoughts, and ſuch; or I could make him 
ſwear, 


The \hE5 of Italy ſhould not betray 


| Mine 
— Hill the diminution of in &c.] In the Engliſh language 
the genitive caſe is frequently uſed to expreſs the cauſe as 
well as the object: Thus “the diminution of ſpace” will be 
that diminution which is cauſed by ſpace or diſtance. 
Hark. 
till the diminution 

Of ſpace had pointed him Harp as my needle ] The diminution of | 
ſpace, is the diminution of which ſpace is the cauſe. Trees are 
killed by a blaſt of lightning, that is, by 4 fig, not % 
lightning. JounsoN, 

* Dimiaution of ſpace” is properly the diminiſhing of ſpace 
but means here, its diminiſhing power, when much of it iu- 7 
tervenes between the eye and its objcct. Carer. 

+ ext vantage. | Next opportunity. JounsoN. 


1 
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— Mine intereſt, and his honour; or haveicharg'd 
On 


At the fixth hour of morn, at noon, atjmidnight, 
To encounter me with oriſons, for then 655 
J am in heaven for him; or ere I could 
Give him that part ing kiſs, which I had ſet 
= Betwixt two charming words, comes in my father 
And, like the tyrannous breathing of the north, 
Shakes all our buds from growing. 
Enter 


5 Shakes all our buds from growing.) It is plain that ud of 
fowers are here alluded to: and if ſo, the preſent reading, 
which refers to bud: of fruit trees, is corrupt, and we muſt 
conclude that Shakfpeare wrote, 
Shakes all our buds from blowing 
3. e. from opening, as full-blown flowers do.—-And 1 ſuppoſe 
that his uſing the word &/owing here, was the reaſon why in 
the foregoing line he ſays, breathing of the north, inſtead of 
blowing of the north, (though breathing be mot very proper to 
expreſs the rage ard bluſter of the north wind) the repeti- 
tion of which word, uicd in two different ſenſes, would have 
had an ill efet. WarBurTON, 
Why muſt the common reading neceſſarily refer to buds of 
fruit trees ? Is it not neceſſary that the buds of flowers, as 
well as of fruit trees, muſt grow before they can expand them- 
ſelves and blow? and is not the tyrannous breath of the north 
wind ſhaking them, as much an obſtacle to the growth of 
the one as of the other? Put, indeed, the pozt does not ap- 
pear to have had this diſtinction at all in his view. Mr. War- 
burton too, ſuppoſes that if he had not uſed the word Bowe 
fag in the latter line, he would have made the north wind to 
blow and not to breathe, though every one that knows any 
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Enter a Lady. 
Lady. The queen, madam, 
- Deſires your highneſs' company. 


Ino. 


thing of the matter, muſt know, that it is the chillneſs, and 
not the violence, of the north wind, in which laſt reſpect it 
is frequently exceeded by other winds, which ſtops the pro- 
greſs of vegetation, as well in the buds of flowers as of fruit 
trees. Hx ATR. 

Shakes all our buds from growing.] A bud, without any diſ- 
tinct idea, whether of flower or fruit, is a natural repreſen- 
tation of any thing incipient or immature; and the buds of 
flowers, if flowers are meant, grow to flowers, as the buds of 
fruits grow to fruits. JounsoN. 

— Growing” is equivalent to—d/owing : for the expan-, 
ſion of buds is a growth. CartLL. 

—the tyrannous breathing of the north, 
Shakes all our buds from growing. 
A great critic propoſes to read: 

- Shuts all our buds from blowing: 
and his emendation may in ſome meaſure be confirmed by 
thoſe beautiful lines in the Two Noble Kinſmen, which I have 
no doubt were written by Shak{fpeare, Emilia is ſpeaking 
of aroſe: 

« It is the very emblem of a ma'd. 

« For when the wwe wind courts her gentily, 

« How modeſtly ſhe blows, and paints the ſun 

With her chaſte bluſhes — when the nerz5 comes 
« near her 

« Rude and impatient, then like chaſtity, 

s She locks her beautics in her bud again, 

« And leaves him to baſe briars.“ Faux. 


| | I thick 
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Imo. Thoſe things I bid you do, get them diſ- 
patch'd.— | 
I will attend the queen. | 
Pi. Madam, I hall. | [Exeunt. 


I think the old reading may be ſufficiently ſupported by 
he following paſſage in the 18th Sonnet of our author: 
« Rough winds do fate the darling buds of May.” 
Again, in the Taming of a Shyew : 
« Confounds thy fame, as whirlwinds Gate fair buds.” 
7-5 STEEVENS. 
There-is, in my opinion, more elegance, as well as, per- 
haps, a greater degree of force to expreſs that idea which the 
writer intended to impart, in the word breathing than in the 
word lowing. The critic here mentioned by Mr. Farmer is 
Dr. Hurd. See his note on the Callida Funfura of Horace in 
his Ars Poetica, verſe 47. In the laſt edition of his very in- 
genious commentary and notes upon the ſame, he propoſes a 
change in the emendation, which he had formerly recom- 
mended, viz. CHECKS all our buds from BLOWING. In defe- 
rence to the ſentiments of this learned and judicious perſon, 
I have been induced to retain fo much of Warburton's note 


upon this paſſage. Eviror. 


SCENE, 
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X 0 ME. 
An apartment in Philario's houſe. 

Hinter PaitAarto, Tactinmo, and a FRENCHMAN t. 

Inch. Believe it, fir : I have ſeen him in Britain: 
he was then of a creſcent note; expected to 
prove ſo worthy, as fince he has been allow'd the 
name of: but I could then have look'd on him 
without the help of admiration z though the ca- 
talogue of his endowments had been tabled by his 
ſide, and to peruſe him by items. 

Phil. You ſpeak of him when he was leſs fur- 
niſh'd, than now he is, with that which * makes 
him both without and within. 

French. J have ſeen him in France: we had 
very many there, could behold the ſun with as 
firm eyes as he. 

Jach. This matter of marrying his king's daugh- 
ter, N he muſt be weigh'd rather by her 

value, 


— —„ę„— 
— 


Between this ſcene and the laſt ſo much time muſt be ima- 
gined to paſs, as was ſufficient for Poſthumus to perform his 
voyage and journey to Rome, where in this we e find him ar- 


rived. 


t —and a Frenchman.] The old copy reads—g Frenchman, 


a Dutchman, and a Spaniard. STEEVENS. 
maler bim] In the ſenſe in which we ſay, This 
will make or mar you. JOHNSON, 
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value, than his own) * words him, I doubt not, a 
great deal from the matter. 

French. And then his baniſhment : 

Tach. Ay, and the approbation of thoſe, that 
weep this lamentable divorce, 4 under her co- 
lours, * and wonderfully do extend him ; be it but 
to fortify her judgment, which elſe an eaſy bat- 
tery might lay flat, for taking a beggar without 
more quality. But how comes it, he is to ſojourn 
with you? How creeps acquaintance? 

Phil. 

3 —word: bim——a great dial from the matter.] Makes the de- 
ſcription of him very diſtaut from the truth. Jouxsox. 

under ber colours ] Under her banner; by her in- 
fluence. Jonxsox. 

5 Ay, and the approbations of thoſe, that weep this lamentalle divorce, 
under her colours, are wonderfully to extend him Ihe expreſſion 
here without ſome addition to it, is exceedingly lame and harſh. 
The inſertion of and before the words © are wonderfully, &c." 
would help it much, and the ſenſe would be this: the French- 
man having mentioned his dani ment as a circumſtaace which 
contributed to enhance his character beyond the limits of 
truth, lachimo ſpeaks of ts approbation alſo of theſe that weep, &. 
and are wonderfully to extend bim, i. e. and of whom it is expected 
or required that they ſhould by their commendations and ap- 
plauſcs cxalt his reputation. Mr. Capell has, in his various 
readings, ſet down, as of his own ſuggeſtion, the adjective 

{ © wonderful” which preſents us with a yet clearer meaning, 
and without any farther infertion——1. e. have a wonderful 
effect in extending, &c. I have, however, ventured, where 


fo much obſcurity prevails, by a very ſmall change, to give 
a clearer expreſſion and more obvious ſenſe. EpiroR. 


—£ 
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_ Phil. His father and I were ſoldiers together; 
to whom I have been often bound for no leſs than 
Enter Poſthumus. 

Here comes the Briton : Let him be ſo entertained 
amongſt you, as ſuits, with gentlemen of your 
knowing, to a ſtranger of his quality.—lI beſeech 
you all, be better known to this gentleman ; 
whom I commend to you, as a noble friend of 
mine: How worthy he is, I will leave to appear 

hereafter, rather than ſtory him in his own hear- 
ing. 

French. Sir, we have known together i in Or- 
leans. 

Poſt. Since when I have been debtor to you for 
courteſies, which I will be ever to 9 Pays and yer 
pay ſtill, 

French. Sir, you o'er- rate my poor kindneſs : 

I was glad I did atone my countryman and you 
| $44 It 
sicb I will be ever to pay, &.] Which I ſhall never be 
able completely to repay, and yet be ſtill paying by the grate- 


ful impreſſion that I retain of them. EpiTor. 


Ii atone, &c.] To atone ſignifies in this place to re- 
concile, So Ben Jonſon, in The Silent Woman : 
There had been ſome hope to atone you.“ 


Again, in Heywood's Engliſs Traveller, 1633 : 
The conſtable is call'd to atone the broil.” 


| Srztvens. | 
Ane my countryman and you.] The word © atone” is here 


uſed in its true ſenſe ; it is formed from a coaleſcence of the 
D worde 


- 
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it had been pity, you ſhould have been put to- 
gether with ſo mortal a. purpoſe, as then each 
bore, upon importance of ſo ſlight and trivial a 
nature. | * 
Poſt. By your pardon, fir, I was then a young 
traveller: rather ſhunn'd to go even with what 
I We than in my every action to be guided by 
others 
words at one; * verb to fa, or 3 equivalent, being 
omitted. Thus in the Acts: He ſhewed himſelf to them 
as e and would have ſe them at one again.“ 
HenLEy. 
8 Tnportance here mean that which importeth or concerneth.. 
EpiToR. 
9 NAT with what I beard, &c.] This is 
expreſſed with a kind of fantaſtical perplexity. He means, 
I was then willing to take for my direction the experience of 
others, mare than ſuch — I had gathered * 
ſelf. JounsoN. 
aber. ſbunn'd to go even with what I beard.) The meaning 
15 fbunn'd to aſſent to what 7 heard: this he owns as a 
fault, and in travellers eſpecially, which his youth might 
draw him into at that time; but, notwithſtanding that, he 
cannot admit ever zow- that his cauſe of quarrel was ſo © tri- 
vial as the other would make it. CaPtLL. ] 
This paſſage cannot bear the meaning that Johnſon con- 
tends for :—Poſthumus is deſcribing a preſumptuous young 
man, as he acknowleges himſelf to have been that time, and 
means to ſay, that he rather ſtudied to avoid conducting him- 
ſelf by the opinions of other people, than to be guided by 
their experience. To take for direction the experience of 
* would a of wiſdom, not of preſumption. 
J. M. Mas ON. 
I believe that Mr. Maſon'sidea of the general meaning may 
be right, however obſcured by the inaccuracy of the expreſ- 
ſion, 
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others experiences : but, upon my mended judg- 


ment, (if I offend not to. ſay it is mended) = 
quarrel was not altogether ſlight: 


French. Faith, yes, to be put to the arbitre- 


ment of ſwords; and by ſuch two, that would 


by all likelyhood, have confounded © one the — 
or have fallen both. 


Jach. Can we, with manners, aſk what was the 


difference ? 
French. Safely, I think : *twas a contention in 

public, which may, without contradiction, ſuf- 

fer the report. It was much like an argument 


that fell out laſt night, where each of us fell in 
| if 
ſion, which, to accord with his explication, requires ſome 
verb to be ſupplied, ſuch as ſought, inzlined, conſented, before the 
words to be guided.” 1s it not poſſible that, without alteration, 
the ſenſe might be“ I ſhewed more reluctance, being young, 
and diſpoſed to contradiction, to de in the ſentiments 
and opinions of others when uttered i vefſation, than I 
did to conform myſelf to the example, to an imita- 
tion of my companions in my conduct, and thus conſent᷑ to 
be guided by their experience?” It is ſometimes a propenſity in 
young minds to affect a ſpirit of oppoſition in diſcourſe, and, 
at the ſame time, to follow too implicitly the ſteps of very 
pernicious guides. He may infinuate that the quartel al- 
luded to had been the conſequence of the former of theſe 
two ſpecies of indiſcretion, This expoſition is offered with 
great diffidence of its propriety. Eprtor, 
h may, without contradifion, 
doubtedly, may be-publicly told. Jonnsow. 
Without contradictian, ſuffer the report] Without danger of 
, archer Giſpuce like that which happened before. 
5 D 2 Ceaxrxxx. 


] Which, un- 
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| praiſe of our country miſtreſſes: This gentleman 
14 at that time vouching, (and upon * warrant of 
Wl | bloody affirmation) his to be_more fair, virtuous, 
wiſe, chaſte, 4 conſtant, qualified, and leſs at- 
temptible, than any the rareſt of our ladies in 
France. 
Jach. That lady is not now living; or this gen- 

[| tleman's opinion, by this, worn out. 
Poſt. She holds her virtue ſtill, and I my mind. 
Lab. You muſt not ſo far prefer her fore ours 
of Italy. 
Peſt. Being ſo far provok'd as I was in France, 

I would s abate her nothing; * though I profeſs 
myſelf her adorer, not her friend. 


/ 
— — — — — — 
—— — — — a 


| ach. 
een warrant of bloody affirmation] means that he was 
ready to ſhed his blood in maintaining it. CartLL. 
4 ——confant, qualified] ſhould be read as one word, c- 
flant-qualified, i. e. endowed with conſtancy ; but what idea 
does © gualify'd” fingly, when ſeparated from © conſtant” give 
us? Idem. 
—conſtant, qualified.) Admitting that theſe two words ſhould 
form one compound one, yet to me it ſeems rather to ſignify 
4 conflant in reſpect to qualifications,” i. e. not variable, nor 
fluctuating. Perhaps the old diviſion into two diſtinct words 
may ſtand, and © gualified” mean —endowed with, or poſ- 
ſeſſed of, good and excellent qualities. Theobald, Hanmer, 
and Johnſon read ſo with the old copies. EpiTor. 
5 I would abate ber nothing.) 1 would ſuffer no diminution of 
her fame—* Abate” appears here to be uſed in the ſame ſenſe 
as—to lower, to take from the value of a thing, to ſink its 
eſtimation. Idem. 
6 —though 1 profiſe, ie] Though I have not the common 

2 | obligations 


in-hand compariſon) had been ſomething too fair, 
obligations of a lover to his miſtreſs, and regard her not with 
the fondneſs of a friend, but the reverence of an adorer. 
Jonxsox. 
—though I prefeſi myſelf ber adbrer, &c. ] The ſenſe ſeems to 
require a tranſpoſition of theſe words, and that we ſhould 
read: 
 & Though I profeſs myſelf ber friend, not her adorer” 
Meaning thereby that the praiſes he beſtowed on her aroſe 
from his knowledge of her virtues, not from a ſuperſtitious 
reverence only, If Poſthumus wiſhed to be believed, as he 
ſurely did, the declaring that his praiſes proceeded from ado- 
ration would leſſen the credit' of them, and counteract his 
purpoſe. In confirmation of this conjecture, we find that in 
the next page he acknowledges her to be his wife. Iachimo 
ſays afterwards in this ſcene : 
« You are a fiend, and therein wiſer.” 
Which would ſerve to confirm my amendment, if it were the 
right reading, but I do not think it is. J. M. Maso. 
May we venture to ſuppoſe the ſentiment here to be ellip- 
tically expreſſed, and that what is deficient may be ſupplied in 
words to this effect: I Zb, abate her nothing, though while 1 
make this declaration, I am not inſenſible how liable theſe my 
commendations are to a ſuſpicion of their proceeding from a 
too favourable prejudice, an unreaſonable partiality, ſince I 
am obliged to profeſs myſelf ber adorer, not her friend, &c.—? 


be inclined to admit the propriety of the tranſpoſition recom- 
mended by Mr. Maſon. Ebironx. | 

1—a hind of hand-in-hand comparifon) may fignify—-good- 
humoured, not inciting to enmity or contention—or, rather, 
think, a compariſon of which one ſubject not being ſet be- 


it were, to go hand- n- band. Idem. 
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Lach. As fair, and as good, (“a kind of hand- 


The more we reflect, however, the more, perhaps, we ſhall 


fore the other, they ſeem upon a footing of equality, and, as * 


» 
n * 4 
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and too good, for any * lady in Britany. If ſhe 
went before others I have ſeen, as that diamond 
| of 


$ any lady in Britany.] Put, doubtleſs, for Britain. Idem. 

be wwent before others I have ſeen, as that diamond of yours 
eutluſtres many ¶ have beheld, I could not believe ſhe excelled many, —) 
What? if ſhe did really excel others, could he not believe 
ſhe did excel them? Nonſenſe. We muſt ſtrike out the ne- 
gative, and the ſenſe will be this, © I can eaſily believe your 
miſtreſs excels many, tho' ſhe be not the moſt excellent ; juſt 
as I ſee that diamond of yours is of more value than many I 
have beheld, though I know there are other diamonds of 
much greater value.” WarBURTON, | 
I could nat believe ſhe excelled many.) The common reading not 
being ſenſe, leads us readily, however, to the true one 
could but believe; that is, the moſt I could reaſonably believe 
would be, that ſhe excelled many. This reading is confirmed 
by what immediately follows: “ but I have not ſeen the 
moſt precious diamond that is, nor you the lady”-—x is 
frequently. by miſtake ſubſtituted for, but, by our poet's 
tranſcribers or printers. Hearn, 

The old reading, I think, may very well and; and I have 
therefore rep/acedit. © If (ſays Iachimo) your miſtreſs went 
before ſome others I have ſeen, only in the ſame degree your 
diamond outluſtres many 1 have likewiſe ſeen, I ſhould not 
admit on that account that ſhe excelled many: but I ought 
not to make myſelf the judge of who is the faireſt lady, or 
who is the brighteſt diamond, till I have bebeld the fineſt of 
either kind which nature has hitherto produced.” The paſ- 
ſage is not nonſenſe. It was the buſineſs of Iachimo to appear 
on this occaſion as an infidel to beauty, in order to ſpirit 
Poſthumus to lay the wager, and therefore he will not admit 
of her excellence on any compariſon. STEEVENS. | 
I ſhould explain the ſentence thus: Though your lady 
gxcelled as much as your diamond, 7 could nat believe foe excelled 

| A. 
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of yours out- luſtres many I have beheld, I could 
not believe ſhe excelled many: but T have not 
ſeen the moſt precious diamond that is, nor you 
the lady. | 

1 prais'd her, as I rated EF ſo do 1 my 
ſtone. 


Os 


| Inch. 
many; that is, I too could yet believe that there are many whom 
ſhe did not excel.” But I yet think Dr. Warburton right. 
Jonxso. 

Pr. Warburton's alteration makes perfect ſenſe, but the 
word not is not likely to have, crept into the text without 
foundation. Printers ſometimes omit, and Tometimes miſre- 
preſent an author's words, but I believe, ſcarcely ever inſert 
words without even the ſemblance of authority from the ma- 
nuſcript beſore them; and therefore, in my apprehenſion, 
no conjectural regulation of any paſſage ought to be admitted, 
that requires any word of the text to be expunged, without 
ſubſtituting another in its place. Omiſſions in the old copies 
of our author, are, I believe, more frequent than is commonly 
imagined. In the preſent inſtance, I ſuſpe& he wrote: 

I could not but believe, &ec. 

Thus the reaſoning is exact and eonſequential.— . fbe exceeded 
other women that I have ſeen, in the ſame proportien that your diamond 
-. ferpaſſes others that I have beheld, I could not but acknowledge that ſbe 
excelled many; but I have not ſeen the moſt valuable diamond, nor you 
the moſt beautiful Woman ; and, therefore, I cannot allow that ſbe ex» 
cels all. 

As the paſſage now ſtands, even with Mr. Steevens's ex- 
planation, the latter member of the ſentence----=-but 7 bave 
not af ſeen, &c. is not ſuſſiciently oppoſed to the former. 

MALONE, 

Mr. Malone's obſervation is extremely judicious and. ſatis- 

factory, EviTor, 


——ͤ— 05 . — — — 
— —— 
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Lach. What do you eſteem it at? 
Pe. More than the world enjoys. 
Lach. Either your unparagon' d miſtreſs is dead, 
or ſhe's out-priz d by a trifle. | 
Fg. You are miſtaken : the one may be ſold, 
or given; if there were wealth enou gh for the 
purchaſe, or merit for the gift : the other is not a 
thing for ſale, and only the gift of the gods. 
Inch. Which the gods have given you? 

Pot. Which, by their graces, I will keep. 
Tach. You may wear her in title yours : but, 
you know, ſtrange fowl light upon neighbouring 
ponds. Your ring may be ſtolen too: ſo, of 
your brace of unprizeable eſtimations, the one is 
but frail, and the other caſual ; a cunning thief, 
or a that-way-accompliſh'd courtier, would ha- 

zard the winning both of firſt and laſt, 2 
Pot. Your Italy contains none ſo accompliſh'd 
a courtier, to convince the honour of my miſ- 
5 Mere than the world enjoys.) More than the world enjoys 
that the world could give him in exchange for i it, agrecably 
to the diſtinction afterwards made by himſelf; where the 
reaſoning, however, ſeems not to be of the moſt clear and 
ſatisfactory kind, ſince his wife, while ſhe remains in che 
world, may very naturally be conſidered as a part of what 
the world enjoys. lachimo's remark, therefore, i is urged not 
without foundation. Epirox. 
| > em convince the honour of my ee Convince for 


qyercome, WARBURTON, 
So, 


© * 
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treſs; if, * in the holding or loſs of that, you 
term her frail. I do nothing doubt, you have 
ſtore of thieves x ; notwithſtanding, I fear not my 
ring. 

Phil. Let us leave here, gentlemen. 

Poſt. Sir, ir, with all my heart. This worthy a- 
nior, I thank him, makes no ſtranger of me; we 
are familiar at firſt. | 

lach. With five times ſo much conver ation, I 
ſhould get ground of your fair miſtreſs ; make her 
go back, even to the yielding; had I admittance, - 
and opportunity to friend. 

Poſt. No, no. 

lach. I dare, thereupon,” pawn the moiety of 
my eſtate to your ring; which, in my opinion, 
oer-values it ſomething : But I make my wager 
rather againſt your confidence, than her reputa- 
tion: and, to bar your offence herein too, I 
durſt attempt it againſt any lady in the world. 
| Poſt. You are a great deal * abus d in too bold 

a perſuaſion 3 
| 80, in Macbeth: | 
* their malady convinces 
| The great eſſay of art.” Jonxsox. 

3 e==if in the holding, or the loſs of that, &c.] The expreſſion 
here ſeems to be defective; what he intends to ſay is, © if 
according as ſhe holds or loſes that, you term ber frail or other- 
wiſe, EpiToR. 

+ to bar your offence herein too.] To cn 
offence at what I have juſt aſſerted. Idem. 

"© . - Deceiv d. Jon xsox. 


* 
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a perſuaſion; and I doubt not you'd ſuſtain what 
you're worthy of, by your attempt. i 
ach. What's that? 
Poft. A repulſe: Though your . as you 
call it, deſerves more; a puniſhment too. 
-" Phil. Gentlemen, enough of this: it came in 
too ſuddenly ; let it die as it was born, and, I 
pray you, be better acquainted. 
hach. Would I had put my eſtate, and my 
neighbour's, on the © approbation of what I have 
poke. 4 
Poft. What lady ould you chuſe to affail ? 
Lach. Yeurs; who in conſtancy, you think, 
| ſtands ſo fafe. I will lay you ten thouſand ducats 
to your ring, that, commend me to the court 
where your lady is, with no more ad vantage than 
the opportunity of a ſecond conference, and I 
will bring from thence that honour of hers, which 
you imagine ſo reſerv'd. 
' Pop. J will wage againſt your gold, gold to it: 
my ring I hold as dear as my finger; tis part of it. 
Iach. Lou are a friend, and therein the 
wiſer. If you buy ladies' fleſh at a million a 
dram, you cannot preſerve it from tainting : But, 
I ſee, you have ſome religion in you, that you 


fear. 
Pop. 
- © ---ofprobation---] Proof. Jonxsox. 
In are a friend, and therein the wiſer.-==] Icorrect it: 
Yor are afraid, and therein the wiſer, 


What 


PI. This is but a cuſtom in your tongue: you 
bear a graver purpoſe, I hape. | 

Jach, I am the maſter of my Speech mad 
woyld undergo what's ſpaken, I ſwear., _. 

. Poſt. Will you :I ſhall but lend my diamond 
'till your return: Let there be covenants. drawn 
between us: My miſtreſs exceeds in goodneſs the 

hugeneſs of your unworthy thinking: I dare you 
to this match : here's my ring. 

Phil. J will have it no lay. 

Lach. By the gods, it is one:“ If I bring you 
What lachimo ſays, in the cloſe of his ſpeech, determines 
this to have been our poet's reading: 
But, I ſee you have ſome vagen in you, that you 
* WARBURTON. , 

Dou are à friend to the lady, Jo” therein the wit. ee 
not expoſe her to hazard; and that you fear, is a proof of 
your religious, fidelity. Jonxsox. | 

You are @ friend, and therein the wiſer.] If this hcks right 
reading, the wwiſer muſt mean the more cautious: but I am ra- 
ther inclined to adopt Warburton's amendment, and read, 
« W and that 3 is a proof of your wiſdom.” 

I. M. Masox. 
 Capell reads with Warburton and Maſon. EvitoR. 

s lach. I bring you ne ſufficient teftimeny that I bave 
enjoy d the deareſt bodily part of your miſtreſs, my ten thouſand. ducats 
are yours; ſo is your diamond too; if 1 comg off, and leave ber in 
ſuch honour as you nnn this your. jewel, and 

my gold are yours,. &c. & 

Pod. J embrace theſe conditions, Ke. This was a wager be- 
tween the two ſpeakers. Iachimo declares the conditions of 


it; 
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no ſufficient teſtimony that I have enjoyed the 
deareſt bodily part of your miſtreſs, my ten thou- 
fand ducats are yours; ſo is your diamond too: 
If 1 come off, and leave her in ſuch honour as 
you have truſt in, ſhe your jewel, this your jewel, 


and my gold are yours;—provided, I have your 


commendation, for my more free entertainment. 
Poſt. I embrace theſe conditions; let us have 
articles betwixt us ;—only, thus far you ſhall an- 


 ſwer. 


it; and Poſthumus embraces them, as well he might; for 
Iachimo mentions only that of the two conditions which was 
favourable to Poſthumus, namely, that if his wife preſerved 
her honour he ſhould win: concerning the other, in caſe ſhe 
preſerv'd it not, Iachimo, the accurate expounder of the 
wager, is filent. To make him talk more in character, for 
we find him ſharp enough in the proſecution of his bet, we 
ſhould ſtrike out the negative, and read the reſt thus: 77 7 
bring you ſufficient teſiimony that I have enjoy d, &c. my ten thouſand 
ducati are mine; fo is your diamond too. If I come off, and leave 
ber in ſuch honour, &c. fbe, your jewel, &c. and my gold are yours. 
| WARBURTON. 

once thought this emendation right, but am now of opi- 
nion, that, Shakſpeare intended that Iachimo, having gained 
his purpoſe, ſhould deſignedly drop the invidious and offen- 
five part of the wager, and to flatter Poſthumus, dwell long 
upon the more plcaſing part of the repreſentation. One con- 
dition of a wager implies the other, and there is no need to 
mention both. Jouxsox. 

T bring you ſufficient teſtimony, &c.] This and the following 
important correction, viz. © ducats are mine” appeared firſt 
in the Oxford edition, CAPELL» 
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ſwer. If you make your voyage upon her, and 
give me directly to underſtand you have prevaib'd, 
I am no further your enemy, the is not worth our 
debate: if ſhe remain unſeduc'd, (you not mak- 
ing it appear otherwiſe) for your ill opinion, and 
the aſſault you have made to her chaſtity, you 
ſhall anſwer me with your ſword. 

Tach. Your hand; a covenant : We will have 
theſe things ſet down by lawful counſel, and 
ſtraight away for Britain; leſt the bargain ſhould 
catch cold, and ſtarve: I will fetch my gold, and 
have our two wagers recorded. 

Poſt. Agreed. [Exeunt Poſthumus, and Iachimo. 

French. Will this hold, think you ? 

- Phil. Signior Iachimo will not from it. Pray, 
let us follow em. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE 
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A Room in Crubszzivz's Pack. 


Enter Dusin, Lanits, and .CorNnEtiivs. 


* Deen. Whiles yet the dew's on ground, ga- 
ther thoſe flowers; 


Make haſte: Who has the note of them? 
1 Lady. I, madam. | | 
Nueen. Diſpatch. — reum Ladies. 

Now, maſter doctor; have you 1 thoſe 

Arugs:? 
Cor. Pleaſeth your highneſs, * here were are, 


! madam : 


With reſpect to the period at which this ſcene paſſes, 
we can only ſay that it "muſt be within that ſpace of 
time which elapſes between the arrival of Poſthumus in 
Rome, as in the preceding ſcene, and the coming of Iachimo 
to the court of Cymbeline in Britain, which is a circum- 
ſtance in the enſuing one. 

Mr. Garrick, or whoever made the alterations in Cymbe- 
line in order to adapt it to the ſtage, thought proper to tranſ- 
poſe this ſcene by placing it before that which had hererofore 
been numbered as the fifth, viz. that wherein the wager is 
laid, &c. at the houſe of Philario, but, as it appears to me, 
without any real neceſſity, fince whatever is tranſacted in it 
might as well have paſſed after as before that period.---With 
the wager ſcene he likewiſe makes the act to conclude, and, 
indeed, ſuch a pauſe is well introduced at the cloſe of which- 
ever is made the latter of theſe two, and before the opening 
of that wherein Iachimo appears at the Britiſh court. 


. 
— 


But 


"2 1 * * © * - . , 


But I beſeech your grace, (without offence z 
My conſcience bids me aſk) wherefore you have 
- Commanded of me theſe moſt n com- 
pounds, 
Which are the movers of a languiſhing death; 
— But, though flow, deadly? 
Queen. I do wonder, Idoctor, 
Thou aſkꝰ'ſt me ſuch a queſtion : Have Ijnot been 
Thy pupil long? Haſt thou not learn'd me how 
To make perfumes ? diſtill ? preſerve? yea, fo, 
That our great king himſelf doth woo me oft 
For my confections ? Having thus far profceded, 
(Unleſs thou think'{t me deviliſh) is't not meet 
That I did amplify my judgment in 
>? Other concluſions? Iwill try tha forces 
Of theſe thy compounds on ſuch creatures as 
We count not worth the hangin g, 1255 none 
ö human) 
Io try the vigour of them, and apply 
\ Allayments to their act; * and by them gather . | 
— Their ſeveral virtues, and effects. 


Cor. 
T Other concluſions ] Other experiments. I commend, ſays 
Walton, an angler that tries concluſions, and improves his art. 

Jouxsox. 
2 To try the vigoux of them] The word vigour here, and forces 
be are too nearly, if not altogether, ſynonymous. 
_  EvzrTok, 
3 And by them gather, &c.] Theſe words ſcem evidently to 
relate to the allayments, but it is by no means clear whether 
the 
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Cor. Yourſhighneſs 
Shall from this practice but make hard your heart: 
Beſides, the ſeeing theſe effects will be 


— Both noiſome and infectious. 
Queen. O, content thee — 


Enter Piſani. 


« Here comes a flattering raſcal ; upon him 
Will J firſt let them work: he's for his maſ- 
« ter, 
© And enemy to my ſon :”—How now, Piſanio? — 
Doctor, your ſervice for this time is ended; 


Take your own way. 


Cor. 


the © virtues” and © eee in the next line, bear a reference 
to the © compound;”” or to the © allayments;” if to the latter, 
the ſenſe would be improved by ſubſtituting rem for by. 
_ EviToOR, 
4. Your bighneſs 
Shall from this practice but male bard your beart :] 
'There is in this paſſage nothing that much requires a note, 
yet I cannot forbear to puſh it forward into obſervation. 
The thought would probably have been more amplified, had 
© our author lived to be ſhocked with ſuch experiments as have 
been publiſhed in later times, by a race of men who have 
practiſed tortures without pity, and related them without 
ſhame, and are yet ſuffered to erect their heads among hu» 
man beings. 
Cape ſaxa manu, cape robora, paſtor. JonxsoN. 
5 Wit 7 firft let them work : be's, &c.] The words here 
© | Inſerted are as neceſſary to the ſenſe as to the meaſure : The 
G | addition adwitted by four modera editors does them nd ere 
dit, viz. 


— _— 


1 

8 
1 
# 

C 
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Cor. ] do ſuſpect you, madam; 
« But you ſhall do no harm.” 
2ueen. Hark thee, a word. [To Pius, 
Cor. « 5 T do not like her. She doth think, 
« ſhe has | e 


cc Strange lingering poiſons : I do know her ſpirit, 


« And will not truſt one of her malice with 
A drug 


be's for his maſter's ſake 
An enemy to my fon, &. 

For though the queen does afterwards tamper with Piſanio, 

ſhe knew him too well to think ſhe ſhould be able to win him 

to her purpoſes : She determines at firſt to get rid of him by 


* 


the drugs which ſhe has now in her hand, and is only intent 


on the method, without thinking at all of working on Lim in 
their ſenſe of the word. CaRELL. 
do not perceive why the re reading which they have choſen, 
or indeed the old reading, may not admit of the interpreta» 
tion which he aſſigus to his own. For the ſake of mare clear- 
neſs, however, his addition has been received here. 
FpiToR. 


© 7 do not like her. ] This folitoquy i is very inartifictal. 


The ſpeaker is under no ſtrong preſſure of thought; he is nei- 
ther reſolving, repenting, ſuſpecting, nor deliberating,. and 


vet makes a long ſpeech to tell himſelf what himſelf knows, 
| Jounson. 


J This ſaliloquy, however ipartifi- 


T to not Ike ber. 


c:al of the ſpeaker, is yet neceſſary to prevent that uneaſineſs 
which would naturally ariſe in the mind of an audience on 
recollection that the queen had miſchievous ingredients in 
her poſſeſſion, unleſs they were undeceived as to the. quality 
of them; and it is no leſs uſeful to prepare us for the return 
of Imogen to life. STEgEvVENS.. 


E 
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« A drug of ſuch damn'd nature: Thoſe, ſhe has, 
« Will ſtupify and dull the ſenſe awhile : | 
« Which firſt, perchance, ſhell prove on cats, 
| 4 and dogs; 
« Then afterward up higher: but eres 
c No danger in what ſhew of death it makes, '/ 
« More than the locking up the ſpirits a time, 
« To be more freſh, reviving. ' She is fool'd 
« With a moſt falſe effect; and I the truer, 
So to be falſe with her.” 5 
Queen. No further ſervice, doctor, 
Until I fend for thee. 
Cor. I hambly take my leave. [Exit 
Quern. Weeps ſhe ſtill, ſay'ſt thou? Doſt thou 
think, in time 
She will not queneh; and let inſtructi 
Where folly now poſſeſſes? Do thou w 
When thou ſhalt bring me word, ſhe n my . 
III tell thee, on the inſtant, thou art then 
As great as is thy maſter: greater; for 
His fortunes all lie ſpeechleſs, and his name 
Is at laſt gaſp: Return he cannot, nor 
8 Continue 


* 


? Do thou work :] If, as Mr. Capell ſuppoſes, the queen has 
no hopes of working a change in Piſanio, and bringing him 
to favour her purpoſes, to what end all this perſuaſion ? It 
may be ſaid, that having been long habituated to employ 
ſuch arguments in order to overcome his fidelity, ſhe chuſes 
ſtill to perſiſt, the better to conceal her preſent deſigns. 

N Enar on-. 
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Continue where he is : to ſhift his being, 
Is to exchange one miſery with another; 
And every day, that comes, comes to decay 
A day's work in him : What ſhalt thou expect, 
To be depender on a thing that leans ? 
Who cannot be new built ; nor has no friends, 
[The Queen drops a phial : Piſamo takes it up. 
So much as but to prop him : Thou tak ſt up 
Thou know'ſt not what; but take it for thy | 
labour: 
It is a thing I make, which hath the king 
Five times-redeem'd from death; I do not know 
What is more cordial :—Nay, I pr ythee take! it; 
* It is an earneſt of a further good 


That 


8 ——to ſift bis being] To change his abode. Jonxsow. | 

9 —comes to decay, &c.] The moſt natural conſtruction is 
that of making decay” a noun, and © a day's wort” the no- 
minative to the verb © comes.” I believe our language ſcarce 
affords an example of decay being uſed as an active verb. 

| EviToR. 

; ——that leans ?] That inclines towards its fall. Jonxsox. 

2 It is an earneſt of a further good, &c. ] Probability, it muſt 
be confeſſed, is groſsly violated by this project of the queen 
to prevent Piſanio from being any longer an obſtacle to the 
execution of her deſigns, by means of the ſuppoſed poiſon ; 
a perſon who had ſuch a purpoſe much at heart, would un- 
doubtedly take other methods to inſure the accompliſhment 
of it: while in health, he ſtood in no need of medicine, and 
in ſickneſs, how could ſhe imagine that he would be induced 4 


to try its effects in conſequence of hex vague *— 
| E 2 nate 
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That I mean to thee. Tell thy miſtreſs how 


The caſe ſtands with her; do't, as from thyſelf. 


Think what a chance thou changeſt on ; + but 


think 
| Thou 


nate recommendation of it? Not to mention, that if there 


was a likelihood of his trying it upon himſelf in this lat- 


ter eaſe, it was not improbable that he might alſo venture to 
make an experiment upon others, and ſo occafion the death 
of ſome innocent perſon, againſt whom ſhe entertained no 
reſentment; and that ſhe ſhould chuſe to run ſuch a hazard, 
implies ſuch a degree of malignant depravity as we cannot 
fuppoſe even the queen capable of. This is one of the paſ- 
ſages wherein Shakſpeare appears to * been leaſt attentive 
to verifimi.itude. Erro. 

1 Think what a chance thou changeſt on ;——] Such is the 
reading of the old copy, which by ſucceeding editors has 


been altered into, 


| Think what a chance thou 1338 
and Think what a «barge thou « chance on | 
but unneceſſarily, The meaning is: think with what a 
fair proſpect of mending your fortunes you now change your 
preſent ſervice.” STEEveNs. 

Think what @ chance thou chanceft an. This is the reading of 


| Rowe, Pope, and Warburton; is much in the Poct's man- 


ner, and ſimpler than that propoſed by "Theobald and Hans 


; mer, VIZ. 


, mnm——nnmmchange thou chancgſ on. Cartii. 
The correction of the old copy /chancef} is ſtrongly ſup» 


ported by a line in our author's Rape of Lucrece: 
« Let there bechauce him pitiful miſchance; “ Mazoxs. 
4 . but think : 
., % dn eie fill; 
So pointed by Theobald, Johnſon, and Capell, EDITOR, 
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Thou haſt thy miſtreſs ſtill ; to boot, my ſon, 

Who ſhall take notice of thee: IN * move the 
| king 

To any 8 of thy ha ſuch 

As thou'lt deſire ; and then myſelf, I chiefly, 

'That ſet thee on to this deſert, am bound 

To load thy merit richly. Call my women : 

| [Exit Piſanig. 

Think on my words.— A fly, and conſtant knave; 

Not to be ſhak'd : the agent for his maſter ; 

And the remembrancer of her, to hold 

The hand faſt to her lord.—I have given him that, 

Which, if he take, ſhall quite unpeople her 

Of leigers for her ſweet ; and which ſhe, after, 


Except the bend her humour, ſhall be aflur'd 
Re-enter Piſanio, and Ladies. i 
| : R 0 
ale notice of thee, move the Ling, Bc.) Never was 
any miſtake more viſible than what we have in former edi- 
tions; and there needed but a little attention to a line that 
comes after, to ope the eyes of the blindeſt: ' 
. then myſelf, I chiefly, &c. CartEll, 
I think Capell's alteration a good one; but as a change is 
not abſolutely neceſlary, I have not ventured to introduce 
any: The queen may be ſuppoſcd to expreſs an intention to 
ſolicit the king in his ſavour, and alſo to ſhew how much ſhe 
thinks herſclf bound to befriend him in her own perfen, ar 
by other preferments or good offices proceeding 37D Bhd : 
from herſelf. Eprrox. 
6 Of leigers for ber feveet ; — A leiger ES is one 


that reſides at a foreign court to * his maſter $ inte- 
reſt. Jouxs0y, | 
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To taſte of * fo; PAY done, well done : 
The violets, cowſlips, and the primroſes, 


hear to my cloſet :—Fare thee well, Piſanio ; 


Think on my words. [ Exeunt ow, and Ladies. 
Piſ. And ſhall do: 
But when to my good lord I prove untrue, 
Fll choke myſelf: there's all I'll do for you. ¶ Exit. 
ee ———-ÞJÞ#0 
er 


4 MOGEN'S APARTMENTS. 


Enter Inoctn. 


Ino. A cruel father, and a ſtep-dame falſe 
A fooliſh ſuitor to a wedded{lady, 
That hath her huſband baniſh'd ; ;—O, that uuf 
| band | 
My ſupreme crown of grief * and thoſe 5 
Vexations of it! Had I been thict-ſtolen, 
| As 


The expediency of making this ſcene begin the ſeeond act 
has been already mentioned. 'The ſpace of time between it 
- and the former is undetermined ; between the fifth, how- 
ever, and the preſent, ſuch a period muſt be ſuppoſed where- 
in lachimo might paſs from Rome to Britain. The time 
ſeems to be evening: In the next ſcene one of the lords aſks 
Cloten-- TOY PT INTO come to court to- 
night?” 


—ͤ—-— 


Fg thoſe repeated wexations of it !] © — of of 
gri are —the aſſaults and inroads of it: and what Imo- 
gen would ſay is—that her huſband is the crown of her in- 
ward grief, and of all the aſſaults of it which the ſullains 
from without, CAPELL, 
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As my too brothers, happy ! * but moſt miſerable 


| Is the deſire that's glorious : * Bleſſed be thoſe, 
| How 


Theſe words ſeem to have an intended reference to that 
enumeration of circumſtances conducive to her miſery which 
ſhe had juſt begun, but which the mention of her huſband, 
as that which chiefly affected her, ſuddenly breaks in upon. 
Supreme crown” ſeems moſt naturally to relate both to 
« orief” and repeated © vexations”-—=the latter expreſſion ap- 
yu harſh and tautologous; and it is not very clear whether 
gri is there ſpoken of as active or paſſive, Ebirox- 
> —u moſt miſcrable 
I the defere that's glorious ——] 
Her huſbagd, ſhe ſays, proves her ſupreme grief. She had 
been happy had ſhe been ſtolen as her brothers were, but now 
ſhe is miſerable, as all thoſe are who have a ſenſe of worth and 
honjur ſuperior to the vulgar, which occaſions them infinite 
vexations from the envious and worthleſs part af mankind. 
Had ſhe not ſo refined a taſte as to he content only with the 
ſuperior merit of Poſthumus, but could have taken up with 
Cloten, ſhe might have eſcaped theſe perſecutions. This 
elegance of taſte, which always. diſcovers an excellence and 
chuſes it, ſhe calls with great ſublimity of expreſſion, The de- 
fire that's glorious ; which the Oxford editor not underſtanding, 
alters to, The degree that's glorious, WARBURTON. 
18 Bleſſed be thoſe, 
How mean ſoe er, that have their honeſt wills, 
« Which ſeaſons comfort. 
The laſt words are equivocal; but the meaning is this: Who 
are beholden only to the ſeaſons for their ſupport and nous 
riſhment; ſo that, if thoſe be kindly, ſuch have no more to 
care for, or deſire. WARBURTON, 
am willing to comply with any meaning that can be ex- 
torted from the preſent text, rather than change it, yet will 
Propoſe, but with great diftdence, a ſlight alteration : 
————Blels'd be ow, 


How 
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How mean ſoe'er, that have their honeſt 8 
Which ſeaſons comfort. — Who may this be? Fie! 
8 | Enter 


How mean ſoe'er, that have their honeſt wills, 
With reafon's conifort. ] | 
Who gratify their innocent wiſhes with reaſonable enjoy- 
ments. JoaNsoN. 
Here follows a wiſh that ſhe had not been placed in ſo ex- 
ated a ſtation, whoſe conſtant lot is unhappineſs : 

h — —m miſcralle, &c. 

Whereas thoſe of a lower, only in “ baving their boneft will, 
find the“ /c2/oning®” of every comſort that nature beſtows on 
them. CarELL. 

I ſhall venture at another explanation, which, as the laſt 
words are admitted to be equivocal, may be propoſed, © To 
be able to refine on calamity (ſays ſhe) is the miſerable pri- 
vilege of thoſe who are educated with © aſpiring thoughts and 
elegant deſires.” Bleſſed are they, however mean their condi- 
tion, who have the power of gratifying their honeſt inclina- 
tions, which circumſtance befows an additional reliſb on comfort 
itſelf,” | 

« You lack the ca of all natures, ſleep.” Madheth, 

Again, in Albumazar, 1615: 

the memory of misſortunes paſt 

« Seoſons the welcome.. — STEEVENS. 

Imogen's ſentiment is, in my apprehenſion, fimply this: 
« Had I been ſtolen away in my infancy, or (as the fays in 
another place) born a neat-herd's daughter, I had been hap- 
Py- But inſtead of that, I am in a high, and what is called, 
a glorious ſtation ; and moſt miſcrable is ſuch a fituztion ! 
Wretched is the wiſh of which the object is glory! Happier 
*far are theſe, how low ſoever their rank in life, ho have it 
in their power to gratify their virtuous inclinations : a cir- 
cumſtance that gives an additional zeſt to comfort itſelf, and 
renders it ſomething more; or, (to borrow our author's words 
in 
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Enter Piſanio, and Iachimo. 
Piſ. Madam, a noble gentleman of Rome, 
Comes from my lord with letters. STI 
lach. Change you, madam ? 
The worthy Leonatus is in ſafety, 
And greets your highneſs dearly. [Gives a letter. 
Imo. Thanks, good fir 3 
You are kindly welcome. 
Jach. « All of her that is out of door, moſt 
| « rich! | 
cc Tf ſhe be furniſh'd with a mind ſo rare, 
« She is alone the Arabian bird; and I | 
Have loſt the wager. Boldneſs be my friend! 
% Arm me, audacity, from head to foot! 
« Or, like the Parthian, I ſhall flying bebt; 3 
* « Rather, directly Ry.“ 


Imogen 
in another place) which keeps comfort always fre and * 
ing.” 
A line in Timor may perhaps prove the beſt comment on 
the ſormer part of this paſſage : 5 
O the fierce wwretchednefs that glory brings!” | 
Of the verb te ſcaſen, as explained by Mr. Steevens, fo 
many inſtances occur, that there can, I think, be no doubt 
of the propriety of his interpretation. So, in Daniel's Clg- 
patra, a tragedy, 1594: 
This that did {caſo all my ſour of Ie“ 
Again, in our author's Romeo and Juliet: 
« How much ſalt water thrown away in haſte, 
« To ſeaſon love, that of it doth not taſte ! 
MaLoNE. 
Which ſeaſons cemfurt.] 1 2gree with Steevens, that the word 
ſerfuns in this place is uſed as a verb, but Imogen's reflection 
is 
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Imogen reads. 
——He i one of the nebleſt note, to whoſe tind- 


. meſſes I am moſt infinitely tied.  Refleft upon him ac- 
cordingly, * as you value your trueſt | 
. LEONATVS. 

Zo far I read aloud : 
Bnt even the very middle of my heart 
Is warm'd by the reſt, and takes it thankfully. 
[You are as welcome, worthy fir, as! 
Have words to bid you ; and ſhall find it ſo, 
In all that I can do. 

lach. Thanks, faireſt lady. 
What] are men mad? Hath nature given them 


Eyes, 
To 


is merely this :— that thoſe are happy who have their honeſt 
wills, which gives a reliſh to comfort ; but thatsthoſe are 
miſerable who ſet their affections on objects of ſuperior ex- 
'cellence, which are of courſe, difficult to obtain.” The 
kay as means plain or bumble, and is oppoſed to glorgous. 

J. M. Masov. 

' As you value your truſt. Leonatus.) Were Leonatus writ- 
ing to his ſteward this ſtyle might be proper; but it is fo 
Nrange a concluſion of a letter to a princeſs, and a beloved 
wife, that it cannot be right :---I have no doubt, therefore, 
that we ought to read: As you value your #rugf Leonatus,” 

J. M. MAsox. 

And ſuch is the . of the Oxford editor, which has 
been here admitted into the text. EpiTor. 

S What ! are men mad?) It has been thought that this arti- 
ficial preparation to what the ſpeaker is meditating, breaks 
ont too ſoon, and that Piſanio ſhould not have been preſent 
at it: as for the latter objection.—it is likely the poet in- 
tended to ſhew us a picture of villainy thrown off its guard, 


as 
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To ſee this vaulted arch, s and the rich crop 
Of ſea and land? which can diſtinguiſh *twixt 
The fiery orbs above, and the twinn'd ſtones 
Upon 


as is ſometimes the caſe ; and the ſpeaker's clumſy expedient 
to get rid of him'afterwards, confirms this opinion. 
| | CAPELL. 
6 The crop of ſea and land means the productions of either 
element. STEEveNs. i 
7 - aud the twinn'd flones | 
Upon the namber'd beach ?——] I have no idea in what 
ſenſe the beach, or ſhore, ſhould be call'd aumber'd. I have 
ventur'd, againſt all the copies, to ſubſtitute: | 
Upen th* unnumber d b 
i. e. the infinite extenſive beach, if we are to underſtand the 
epithet as coupled to that word. But, I rather think, the 
poet intended an bypallage, like that in the beginning of Ovid's 
Metamorphoſis > N . 
(In nova fert animus mutatas dicere formas 
Corpora.) 
And then we are to underſtand the paſſage thus: and the infi- 
nite number of twwinn'd flones upon the beach. 'TutOBALD. | 
—and the twinn'd flones upon ib unnumber'd beach.] The 
beach is called wnnwmber'd, from the ſtones upon it being num- 
berleſs. Shakſpeare very probably had in his eye his own 
beautiful deſcription of Dover Cliſf in King Lear; where he 
ſpeaks of 
| a the murmuring ſurge 
That on 0“ unnumber'd idle pebbles chafes.“ 
Which line is, indeed, a comment on this, 
Canons of CIT ISM. 
The common reading © upon th' unnumber'd beach” by no 
means deſerves the reproach with which it has been branded, 
being no other than a ſynecdoche frequently uſed by the beſt 
writers, by which the whole, the beach, is put for its compos 
neat 
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Upon th' unnumber'd beach? and can we not 
Partition make with ſpeQacles ſo precious 
Twixt fair and foul ? 

; Imo, 


nent parts, the pebbles. To theſe laſt, wnnwnber'd is the com- 
mon epithet. HAT. 

—nd the twin! fones, &c.] This 3 is charaQeriſtic 
of beach ſtones, as multitudes of them have a more perſect 
lameneſs than can be found almoſt in any thing elſe. Carx TL. 

ben the humbled beach.] This emendation feems much 
better grounded than one which others have choſen— u 
ber d —and contended for ſtrongly: the epithet is juſt, and 
poetical; near in the trace of the letters to © number'd” and 
not liable to an objection wanumber'd is open to---namely, that 
of preſentiag to the fancy nearly the ſame idea that is con- 
'veyed in tui d fones,” Idem. 

The pebbles on the ſea ſhore are $6 mide of the ſame ſize 
and ſhape, that /winn'd may mean as like as twins, So in the 
Adaid of the Mill, by Beaumont and Fletcher ; 

« Put is it poſſible that two faces 
« Should be ſo twinn'd in form, complexion, &c.” > 
Again, in our author's Coriolanus, Act IV. fc. iv x 
Are ſtill together, who twin as twere, in love. 

The author of The Reviſal conjectures the poet might have 
written /purn'd ſtones, 

Dr. Warburton's conjeftere may be countenanced by the 
following paſſage in Spenſer's Faery Qucen, b. vi. c. 7. 

« But as he lay upon the humbled grafs,” Srrxvrxs. 

Thechald's conjecture is ſupported by a paſſage in X. Lear 
Th unnumber'd, and the number d, approach ſo nearly in ſound, 
that it is difficult for the ear to diſtinguiſh one from the other. 
: ; | MaALONE: 

am ſurpriſed that any one ſhould heſitate a moment about 
the admiſſion of Mr. Theobald's reading, which was, I have 
ſcarce a doubt, the genuine text. The imagery preſeuted by 

1c 


- 
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Imo. What makes your admiration ? | 
Lach. It cannot be i the eye; for apes and 
monkeys, 
Twixt two, ſuch ſhe” s, would chatter this way, 
and 
Contemn with mows the other : Nor i the judg- 
ment; 
For idiots, o in this caſe of favour, would 
Be wiſely definite : Nor i' the appetite ; 
Sluttery, to ſuch neat excellence oppos'd, 
Should make deſire vomit emptineſs, 
Not ſo allur'd to feed. 


I. ind. 


it is grand and awful. I cannot by any means ſubſcribe to 
the ſentiment of Mr. Capeil, that the two epithets #rwinn'd 
and wnmmber'd offer nearly the ſame idea to the fancy. The 
one is expreſſive of ſimilarity merely, the other of multi- 
plicity. Humble, the adjective, would, I imagine, be pre- 
ferable to bumbled, the emendation of Warburton adopted by 

Capell. Ebirox. ; 
8 It cannot be i abe eye;] That i is, the fault of making ſuch 

perverſe choices, as ſome men are ſeen to do. CAPELL. 

9 —in this coſe of favour,) That is either,—this caſe of giving 
a preference, which is a mark of faveur, or, perhaps, —this 
caſe where the choice is to be regulated and determined 
by the judgment formed of the favour, i. e. the countenance 

put for beauty or external charms. Ebirox. 

1 Should make deſire vomit emptineſs, 
Nat ſo allur'd to feed.) 

lachimo, in this counterfeited rapture, has ſhewu how the 
eyes and the judgment would determine in favour of Imogen, 
comparing her with the preſent miſtreſs of Poſthumus, and 
aol | proceeds 


* 


\ 
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Imo. What is the matter, trow? 
| Jach. 


proceeds to ſay, that appetite too would give the ſame ſuf- 
frage. Defre, ſays he, when it approached ſluttery, and con- 
ſidered it in compariſon with ſuch neat excellence, would not 
only be ot ſo allured to feed, but, ſeized with a fit of loathing, 
would vomit emptineſs, would feel the convulſions of diſguſt, 
though, being unfed, it had nothing to eject. Jonxsox. 

Dr, Warburton and Dr. Johnſon have both taken the pains 
to give their different ſenſes of this paſſage; but I am 
ſtill unable to comprehend how deſire, or any other thing, 
can be made fo womit emptineſs. I rather believe the paſlage 
ſhould be read thus: 

Sluttery, to ſuch neat excellence oppos'd, 

Should make defire vomit, emptineſs | 

| Not lo allore to feed. 

That is, Should ae fo, [in ſuch circumſtances] allure [even] 
emptineſs to feed. 'TyRWarTrT. 

This is not ill conceived ; but I think my own neden 
right. To womit emptineſs is, in the language of poetry, to 
feel the convulſions of eructation without plenitude. 

JonNsoN. 

No one who has been ever ſick at ſea, can be at a loſs to 
underſtand what is meant by vomiting emptineſs. MaALoNE. 

Should make defire vomit, &c.) To Mr. Tyrwhitt's propoſed 
alteration it may, I imagine, be objected that no reaſon can 
be aſſigned, why emptineſs, any more than fulneſs, or any thing 
elſe, ſhould, of two things ſubmittcd to its choice, prefer 

the worſt. The Oxford editor reads the paſſage thus : 
| Should make d:fire vomit ev'n emptineſs . 
Not fo allur t to feed, _  EviTor. | 

Ve i the appetite ;] After exculpating the © eye” and 
the © judgment” he comes to the © appetite;”” and here we 
have a verſc that was lame both in meaſure and ſenſe till the 

addition 
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Tach. The cloyed will, 


(That ſatiate yet unſatisfy'd defire, | 
That tub both fill'd and running) ravening firſt 
The lamb, * longs after for the garbage. 
Imo. What, dear ſir, 
Thus raps you? Are yon well? 
Lach. Thanks, madam; well: — Beſeech you, 
ſir, | [To Pi ifamo. 
Deſire my man's abode where I did leave him : 
He's ſtrange, and peeviſh. 
addition of © ts” was made to it: © vomit fo emptineſe” i 
vomit its whole contents; which © dere would do, were 
ro ſuch different objects propoſed to it, inſtead of being 
* allur'd to ferd on the fluttiſh one. CareLr. 
/ That ſatiate yet unfatisfy'd ; that tub 
Beth fuld and running ) row ning firſt the lamb, &c. oY 
The word “ ahr had crept in here no one knows how, to 
the utter perverfion of ſenſe and metre : by diſcarding it, 
and placing the parentheſis as above, the ſpeech is perfected ; 
for the ſupply of bing after tat muſt be obvious to every 
one, CAPELL. 
Though I have not ventured to alter the old reading, I am 
inclined to think Mr. Capell's opinion right. EpiTos, | 
3 —longs after for the garbage.] According to the mar- 
ginal direction, commonly inſerted, Iachimo's ſpeeches, from 
the words What! are men mad?” to theſe now quoted, 
are to be ſpoken aſide Iachimo ſpeaks, indeed, to himſelf, 
but ſo as to be heard by Imogen, J. M. Mason. 
4 He's ſtrange and peeviſs.) He is a foreigner, and eaſily 
' fretted. Jouxsox. . 


Straxge, 
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Piſ. I was going, fir, 


To give him welcome. * 
Þno. Continues well my lord? His ** be- 
ſeech you? 


Leb. Well, madam. 
Ino. Is he diſpos'd to mirth ? I hope, he is. 
Lach. Exceeding pleaſant; none a ſtranger 
there 
So merry, and fo gameſome : he is call'd FA 
The 


| Strange, I believe, ſignifies fy or backward. So Holinſhed, 
4333 break to him his mind in this miſchievous 
matter, in which he found him nothing frange.” + 
Peeviſs ancientiy meant weak, filly, So in Lilly's Zachmian, 
15 : Never was any ſo peeviſs to imagine the moon cither 
capable of aſfection, or ſhape of a miſtreſs.” Again, in 
Lilly's Galatea, when a man has given a concerted anſwer to 
a plain queſtion, Diana ſays, * let him alone, he is but 
frewi/h.” Again, in Zove's Metamorphe/s by Lilly, 1601: © Ilan 
the lienvens 1 faw an ordesly courſe, iu the earth nothing but 
diſorderly love aud previfdnes,” Again, in Goſſon's Scheel of 
Abrſe, 1579 : © We have infinite pocts and pipers, and ſuch 
previſh cattel among us in Englaude.” Again, in the Comedy 
of Errors | 
« How now! a madman ! why thou pee ſheep, 
« No ſhip of Epidamnum ſtays for me.” STEEvENs. 
He's firange and peeviſh.] Johnſon's explanation of the word 
is right. Iachimo uſes it again in the litter part of this 
ſcene : 
« And l am ſometiung curious, being ſtrange, - 
To have them & ſafe . 
Here alſo, frange, evidently means being a fror ger. 
J. NI. Mazox. 
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The Briton reveller *. | 
Ino. When he was here, 
He did incline to ſadneſs; and oft-times 
Not knowing why. 
{ach. I never ſaw him fad. 
There is a Frenchman, his companion, one 
An eminent monſieur, that, it feems, much loves 
A Gallian girl at home: he furnaces * | 
The thick ſighs from him; whiles the jolly Briton 
(Tour lord, I mean) laughs from's free lungs, 
| cries, 0 
Can my ſides hold, to think, that man,—avho knows 
By hiflory, report, or his own proof, 9 
What woman is, yea, what ſbe cannot chuſe © 
But muſt be—avill bir free hours * 1 
For aſſur d bondage? 38 


7 al 
The Briton reveller.] So, in Chaucer's Cole's Tak, late 
edit. v. 4369: | 
6 Rane ee e STEEVENS. 
„ furnaces; &.] To furnace, to throw out as a fur- 
nace does ſparks. CArELL's GLOSSARY. 
=——— —-be {urnaces 


The thick fight from bim :] So in Chapman's preface to his 


tranſlation of the Shield of Homer, 1598 : © furnaceth the uni- 


verſall ſighes and complaintes of this tranſpoſed world.” 
STEEVENS, 
Again, in As you Like It : 
« . And then the lover, 
« Sighing like furnace, with a woeful ballad.” 
| Maro va. 
At Languifs) In four modern editors, viz. 
F Pope, 


* 
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Imo. Will my lord fay ſo ? 
— Jach. Ay, madam; with his eyes in flood with 
laughter. 
It is a recreation to be.by, 
And hear him e ee But, hea- 
vens know, 
Some men are much to blame. 
Ino. Not he, I hope. 
Lach. Not he: But yet heaven's bounty to- 
| . wards him might 5 
Be us'd more thankfully. * In himſelf, tis much; 
- 3 9 which I count his, beyond all talents, — 
Whilſt I am bound to wonder, I am bound 
+ To pity too. 
Ins. What do you pity, fir ? 
Jach. Two creatures, heartily, 
Imo. Am I one, far ? 


You 


Pope, Theobald, Hanmer, and Warburton, and alfo in Mr. 
Capell's edition, it is . /anguif6 out, which indeed ſeems to 


be -better Engliſh : To /b/ baurs without ſome addition, 
ſuch as out or away, &c. is ſcarcely an admiſſible phraſeology. 
Kdr. 


3 7h bimfelf, "tir much ;} i. e. This behaviour © i much” 
even © iz bimſclf”* confidered only as coming from himſelf, a 
man of his qualities: but, when 1 further eonſider it as uſed 
towards %% —whom Fcount a part of himſelf, and that an 
V— Bhs (EP Whilſt I am bound,” &. 

Carrir. 

9 Which T count bis, &.] Pope, Theobald, Hanmer, War- 
burton, and Johnſon's original copy have © whom I count, 
&c. Ep1T0R, 
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Lou look on me; What wreck diſcern yodin me. 
Deſerves your pity ? 
Lach. Lamentable } What! 
To hide me from the radiant ſun, and ſolace 
I the dungeon by a ſnuff ? 

Imo. I pray you, fir, 
Deliver with more. openneſs your hnſwers 
To my demands. bins ard a our 
 Jach. That others do, : 
was about to ſay, enjoy your But 
It is an office of the gods to venge it, 
Not mine to ſpeak ont. 

Imo. You do ſeem to know 
- Something of me, or what concerns 2 

you, 

(Since doubting things go ill, often hurts more 
Than to be ſure they do: For certainties 


Either are paſt remedies z or, r timely known, 


# * What both you ſpur and ſtop. 


Ihe remedy then born) diſcoven to me 


Lich. 
* —or, timely knowing, Kc] The text in the Oxford editor 


1s: 
or, timely known, 
The remedy's then born, EmToR. 
* What both you ſpur and ftop.]. What it is that at once ineites 
you to ſpeak, and reſtrains you from it. Jounson. 
_ What both you ſpur ami ep.] 1 think Imogen means to inquire 
what is that news, that intelligence, or information, you pro- 


feſs to bring, and yet with-hold 1 at leaſt I think Dr. John- 


ſon's explanation a miſtaken ane, for lmogen's requeſt ſuppoſes 
© lachimo an agent, not a patient. Sir J. Hawxaxs. 
F 2 I think 
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Hach. Had I this cheek - 10 xXoAd 

To bathe my lips upon ; this band, whoſe touch 
Whoſe every touch, would force the feeler's ſoul 
To the oath of loyalty ; this object, which 
Takes priſoner the wild motion of mine eye, 
Fixing it only here: ſhould I (damn'd then) 
Slaver with lips as common as the ſtairs + 
That mount the Capitol; * join gripes with hands 
Made hard with hourly falſhood, as with labour; 

Then 


I think my explanation true. Jonnsov. | ; 
That is, What you ſeem anxious © acer, £0 wat wich 


hold. J. M. Masox. 

What both you ſpur and flop.] The phraſe might be improved 
with little alteration thus, Mut s both your ſpur and flop. 

| | — EpiTor. 

3 Wheſe every touch,” &c.] In the Oxford editor, 
Whoſe very touch, &c. EviToR. 
As common as the flairs 
Wat mount the Capital:] Shakſpeare has beſtowed ſome 
. uament on (he provertial phraſe'® as commenzs the high- 
* STEEVENS. _ 
; — gripes with bande, Ke. The old edition reads, 
- _ _—-join gripes with hands 

Mage hard with hourly falſhood { falſbood as 

With labour) then by peeping in an eye, &c, 


4 


I read, | 
T Theauthor of the preſent regulation of the text Ido not know, 
but have ſuffered it to ſtand, though not right. Hard with 
falſbood is, TT eg eder e with frequent change of 

hands. Jonnson. - 
Mad bard with hourly falſbood, &c.) Mr. Rowe, accord- 
9 r r a it appears 
above 
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glad myſelf by peeping in an eye, 
Baſe and unluftrous as the ſmoky light 
That's fed with ſtinking tallow ; it were fit, 
That all the plagues of hell ſhould at one time 
Encounter ſuch revolt. 

Imo. My lord, I fear, 

Has forgot Britain. 
lach. And himſelf: Not I, 

Inclin'd to this intelligence, pronounce | 
The beggary of his change; but 'tis your graces 
That, from my muteſt conſcience, to my tongue, 
Charm this report out. 

Imo. Let me hear no more. 
Lach. O deareſt ſoul! your cauſe doth * 
my heart 
With pity, that doth make me _ A dy” 
So fair, and faſten'd to an empery ', 


* Would 


above, and fo it has been handed down by ſucgecding edi- 
tors, Capell included. Mr. Steevens himſelf, indeed, in the 
ſeveral editions which, moſt properly, go under his name, 
adheres to the language of thoſe that are more ancient, with 
no other innovation than that of the word ſuggeſted by John- 
ſon, © lye peeping, &c.” and remarks= If the repetition 
« which ſome have wiſhed to avoid, be not nonſenſe, why 
« ſhould we refuſe to follow the old copy ?”—Convinced that 
the repetition here pleaded for, of the word falfboed, which 
weakens, and depraves a line, otherwiſe very ſtrong and beau - 
tiful, cannot be right, and having nothing better to-propoſe 
in place of the more modern reading, I have ſuffered the lat- 
ter to remain without alteration. EpiTor, 


a empery,] Empery is a word ſiguifying ſovereign * 


. command 
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Would make the greateſt king double ! to be 
partner'd 

With tomboys?, * hir'd with that ſelf- exhibition 

* | Which 

command; now obſolete, Shakſpeare uſes it in another play: 


« Your right of birth, your empery, your own.” 
| ST EEVENS. | 

8 Would make the greateſt ling double, &c.) The expreſſion ſeems 
here to be elliptical, the relative who or that being underſtood, 
—* Who would make, &c.” or," That would male the greateſt, 
&c. The conſtruction, however, may be differently taken, 
and the ſenſe ſupplied by words like the following:“ That 
foe thould be partner d, &c. She is ſaid to mate bim double,” by 
being equal in value to whatever he was already poſſeſſed of. 

bps EviToR. 
- 9 With tomboys.] We ſtill call a maſculine, a forward girl, 
a tomboy, So in Middleton's Game at Chef : 

Made threeſcore year a tombey, a mere wanton.” 
Again, in Lylly's Midas, 1592 : If thou ſhould'ſt rigg up 
and down in our jackets, thou wouldſt be thought a very 
tomboy.”” 

Again, in Lad Alimony : 

« What humorous tamboy: be theſe 

The only gallant Meſſalinas of our age.” 

It appears, from ſeveral of the old plays and ballads, that 
the ladies of plcaſure, in the time of Shakſpeare, often wore 
the habits of young men. 80 in an ancient bl. I. ballad, en- 
titled The Stout Cripple of Cornwall : 

« And therefore kept them ſeeretlie 

To feede his fowle defire, 
» <4 Apparelld all like gallant youthes 
in Page's trim attyre. 
Fe gave them for their cognizance 
„A purple bleeding heart, 
In 
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Which your own coffers yield! wich diſeagd 
ventures, 
That play with all infirmities for gold 
Which rottenneſs can lend nature ! ſuch balſa 
x ſtuff 3, 
As well might poiſon poion ! Bereveng' 3 


Or 


In which two filver arrowes ſeem'd. 
© The ſame in twaine to part. 

Thus ſecret were his wanton ſports, 
Thus private was his pleaſure ; 

©® Thus barlots in the ſhape t 
« Did waſt away his treaſure.” 

Verſtegan, however, gives the following etymology of the 
word tomboy. © Tumbe, Lo dance. Tuned, danced; heerof 
wee yet call a wench that ſkippeth or leapeth lyke a boy, a 
tomboy : our tame allo of 0 hence” 

- © STEEVENS. 
| . Greſi firumpets, hired with 
the very penſion which you allow your huſband. Jounson. | 
ih diſcas'd ventures,] Put figuratively for---ven» 
turers, i. e. traders. CAPELL. + 

i. e. Who ſtand the chance of what may be obtained as the 
reward of proſtitution. The alluſion is commercial. The 
perſons trading, and the thing bartered for being one and.the 
ſame, the term which, in ſtrictneſs of expreſſion, belongs to 
the latter, is, in this place, applied to the former. The no. 
ſological anachroniſm in this place is too obvious for animad - 
verſion, and of the ſame ſtamp with G 
in Shakſpeare. Ebrrox. 

cb boil'd fuf,] So in the Old Low by 1 ohh 
* A eook parboif'd, | 

| * As if W „ ſealding-houſe,” 
STEEVENS., . 
& I believe 
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Or ſhe, that bore you, was no queen, b 
Recoil from your great ſtock. | 
Imo. Reveng'd ! 
How ſhould I be reveng'd ? If this be: true, 
(As I have ſuch a heart, that both mine ears 
Muſt not in haſte abuſe) if it be true, 
How ſhould I be reveng'd ? | 
fach. Should he make me | 
Live like Diang's prieſt, betwixt cold ſheets ; 
 Whiles he is vaulti ag variable ramps, 
In your deſpight, upon your purſe ? Revenge it. 
—I dedicate wylelf to your fee pleaſure; 


More 


Il delieve the meaning is ſuch corrupted ſtuff ; from the ſub- 
ſtantive boil. 80, in Coridans : | 
«& — ——--boil: and plagues 
« Plaiſter you o'er!” Maroxx. 

+ As I have ſuch a heart, that beth mine ears, &c.] 1 ſuppoſe 
the meaning to be, that, ſuch is the purity of her own heart, 
that it cannot readily admit a ſuſpicion of evil in others, even 
where an accuſation has been ſo ſtrongly urged as that now 
laid againſt her huſband-—The expreſſion © both mine car“ im- 
plies her having heard it clearly and audibly deliver*d-—Or the 
words © As I have ſuch a beart” may be deſigned to ſignify _ 
that the tenderneſs of her diſpoſition is ſuch, that ſhe ſhould 
be flow in giving credit to the charge, however clearly or une- 
quivocally enforced, fince ſhe muſt inevitably fink under the 
PIPE. EviToR. 

like Diana's priefi,) Hanmer bas it, 
——— Diana's prieſteſs irt cold ſheets ; 
ich has more and delicacy. Idem. 
6 variable ramp, The ſenſe given by Dr. Johnſon in 
* | his dictionary for this word is---leap, or ſpring, and under it, 
2 this 
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More noble than that runagate to your bed; — 
And will continue faſt to n | 
Still cloſe, as ſure. | 
Imo. What ho, Piſanio |! | 
Jach. Let me my ſervice tender on your Ups: - 
Ino. Away !—I do nn mine 3 thae 
have 


— So long attended thee —If thou wert 3 


Thou would'ſt have told this tale for virtue, not” 


For ſuch an end thou ſeek'ſt ; as baſe, as ſtrange. 
Thou wrong'ſ a gentleman, who is as far am 
From thy report, as thou from honour z and 
Solicit'ſt here a lady, that diſdains 

— Thee and the devil alike ;-—What ho, Piſanio !|—. 
The king my father ſhall be made aqhuainted 
Of thy aſſault; if he ſhall think it fit, 

| bY A ey 


this pallige e- Capell in the Gloſſary explains it 
by —ramping tricks. I take it to be the ſame word as romp, and 
to 6gnify in this place, * a bold and profligate ſemake.” 
| | | Idem. N 

Nomps probably ſo called from arempe, an animal that is [ 
a man=-eater in South Guinea. See Churchill's Voyages and 
Travels, Vol. v. p. 214. Dr, Gzev. 

7 Still cloſe, as ſure. ] Still ſecret as conſtant. Eprrox. 

8 Let me my ſervice tender on your lips.) Perhaps this is an allu- 
fion to the ancient cuſtom of ſwearing ſervants into noble fa- 
milies. So in Caltha Pactarum, &c. 1599: 

* ſhe ſwears him to his good abearing, 

9 Whilt ber hire fweet je wer the books of ſwearing.” 

STEEVENS. 

Poſſibly, to the e ſuit and ſervice by the tenant in 
enn Epironx. N 9 


CO 1.9 1 
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A ſaucy ſtranger, i u court, 7 to mart. 
5 As in a Romiſh ſtew, and to expound 
His beaſtly mind to us ; he hath u court © 
| He little cares for, and a daughter whom 
-e not reſpects at l. What ho, Pſfanio|! 
Lach. O happy Leonatus l I may ſay; 
»The credit, that thy lady hath of thee, 
> Deſerves thy truſt; and thy moſt perfect goodneſs 
Her affur'd credit Bleſſed live you long 
A lady to the worthieſt fir, thai ever ” 
— Country call'd his! and you his miſtreſs} only 
For the moſt worthieſt fit Gp me yes on. 
I have 


"8 


7 . W To traffic, or barter for. 
Ebprrox. 

45 in a Ramiſb flew, —] Romifs was in the time of Shak- 
focare uſed inſtead of Roman. There were ſtews at Rome in 
the time of Auguſtus. The ſame phraſe occurs in Claudius 
Tiberins Nero, 1607 : 

s my mother deem'd me chang'd, 
« Poor woman! in the loathſome Rami ſtewes: 6 
and the author of this piece ſeems to have been a ſcholar. 

Again, in Wit in u Conflable, by Glapthorne, 1640: 

« A Nami cirque; or Grecian hippodrome.” 

Again, in 'Tho. Drant's tranſlation of the firſt epiſtle of the 
ſecoud book of Horace, 1567: 

x * Tis Romiſbe people wiſe in this, in this point only juſt.” 
| STEEVENS. 

0 The credit, that thy lady bath of thee, &e.] The confidence 
which ſhe repoſes in thee deſerves an equal return on thy 
part, and thy unſullied virtue and integrity is the ſurcſt foun- 

dation for that confidence in her=--or poſſibly “credit in the 
firſt line may ſiguify the mh ne arts eco 
ot ker. EviTos, 
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I have ſpoke this, to knowiif Four affiance | 
Were deeply rooted ; and ſhall make your lord, 
That which he is, new o'er: And he is one 
The trueſt manner'd ; ſuch a holy witch, 
That he enchants ſocieties unto him: 
Half all men's hearts are his. 

Imo. You make amends. 

1ach. He fits mongſt men, like a deſcended god: 
He hath a kind of honour ſets him off, 


More than a mortal ſeeming. Be notſangry, 


N 


— 


- Moſt mighty princeſs, that I have adfentur'd 
> To hay = 4 + report; which hath 
[ | | 


Honour'd 


T More than a mortal ſeeming.] Honour in the line before this, 
is—dignity of carriage and thinking ; and that ſuch as ſeemed 
more than © @ mortal one,” or than might belong to a mortal: 

the expreſſion were leſs ambiguous, if we read—more than a 


. mortal's, or, more than of mortal, CAPELL. 


Perhaps ſeeming here is uſed in the ſame ſenſe as appear- 


| ance, and the meaning may be—* more than a mere mortal 


appearance could do.” —Thus © mortal ſeeming” is conſidered 
as a nominative, but the words may be taken in the ſame . 
ſenſe, and conſtrued as an accuſative “ ſets him off as ſome- 
thing beyond the appearance of a mortal; or, ſeeming, may 
be ſuppoſed a participle agreeing with © hin, in the caſe laſt 
mentioned “ ſets him off as ſeeming more than a mortal.” EviToR. 
2 To try your taking of a falſe report:] Such was the old read- 
ing of this line, which, for obvious reaſons, I have exchanged | 
for that adopted into Mr. Capell's copy. Idem. 
To try you by a falſe report ;] The change in this place may 
ſeem bold, but not too much ſo to thoſe who weigh the ne- ' 
. ceflity of it, and recollect what they have already ſeen of % 
printers remiſſneſs, CArELL, 


76 CYMBEL IN FE. 
\ 3 Honour'd with confirmation your great} judg+ 
| ment | 


In the election of a fir ſo rare, 
> Which you know, cannot err: The love Il bear 
him 
Made me to fan you thus; but the gods made you, 
\ Unlike all others, chaffleſs. Pray, your pardon. 
Ino. All's well, fir: Take my power i' the 
court for yours. | © WE 
Lich, My humble thanks. I had almoſt forgot 
To entreat your grace but in a ſmall requeſt, 
And yet of moment too, for it concerns 
Your lord; myſelf, and other noble friends, 
Are partners in the buſineſs. 


Imo. Pray, what is't ? 
ach. Some dozen Romans of us, and your lord, 1 

(Th' beſt feather of our wing) have mingled ſums, 

To buy a preſent for the emperor 3 
ö 8 Which 
' 3 Honour'd with confirmation your great, &.] The ſenſe ſeems 
fo be— a report which has been the means of diſcovering 
how well founded and eſtabliſhed is that judgment of your 
lord's perſections which induced you to make election of him, 

. as it was not to be ſhaken by my attempt to deceive you in 

that falſe report.” This, however, it muſt be acknowledged, 
1s ſomewhat harſh and obſcure. —Poſbbly it may be explained 
thus a report which has proved the inſtrument of adding 
farther confirmation to the favourable judgment which you mani- 

. feſted by the election of your huſband, in conſequence of my 
latter teſtimony and declarations which have contributed to 
eſtabliſh his good fame. EviTor. | | 

4 (The le feather of our wing,) © The” omitted from Pope 
to Johnſon incluſive, which ſeems more elegant. Idem. 


1 
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Which I, the factor for the reſt, have done 
, —In France: "Tis plate, of rare device; andjewels, 
Of rich and exquiſite form; their values 3 
And I am ſomething curious, being ſtrange, 
Lo have them in ſafe ſtowage ; may iq pleaſe you 
To take them in protection? 
Imo. Willingly ; 
And pawn mine honour for their ſafety : Gnce - 
My lord hath intereſt in them, I will keep them 
In my bed-chamber. 
Lach. They are in a trunk, 
Attended by my men : I will make bold 
To ſend them to you, Wen * 
I muſt aboard to-morrow. 
Imo. O, no, no. 


Lach. Yes, I beſeech ; or I ſhall ſhort She cg 


By length'ning my return. From Gallia 
I croſs'd the ſeas on purpoſe, and on promiſe 
To ſee your grace. 
Ino. I thank you for your pains ; 
= But not away to-morrow ! 
lach. O, T'muſt, imadam : 
Therefore I ſhall beſeech you, if you pleaſe 
To greet your lord with writing, do't to-night : 
I have out-ſtood my time; which is maherial 
To the tender of © our ones. 


Imo. 


1 — i. e. being a ſtranger. Srrxvxxs. 


nn. 

Send your trunk to me; it ſhall ſafe be kept, 

And truly yielded you: You're very welcome. 
[Exeunt. 


Whenever a ſtrict appeal is made to our reaſon, there can 
be little doubt that this ſcene will be found to contain ex- 
amples of groſs indecorum, and improbable wiolations, not 
only of good manners, but even, perhaps, in ſome inſtances, 
(I bad almoſt affirmed) of common ſenſe ; ſo powerful, not- 
withſtanding, is the enchantment, ſo irreſiſtible is the de» 
lufion of our author's manner, of novelty of ſentiment, united 
with the charms of forcible and elegant expreſſion, that it is 
only by keeping our judgment upon the watch, and by a pe 
culiar eſſort of attention that we become qualified to perceive 
them, and are, as it were, rouſed to a ſenſe of them, This 
remark will bear an application to many more ſcenes and paſ- 
ſages in Shakſpeare, ſince ſcarcely any, upon the ſame kind 
of principles, are likely to appear more liable to objection 
than the preſent. It is unneceſſary to be more particular ; 
the author of Shakſpeare i/lufirated, a well known, and, in ſe- 
veral reſpects, deſervedly approved of work, has taken eſpe- 
cial care that no ſuch blemiſhes may remain is the dark, or, lie 
concealed from the obſervation of her readers. EpiTos. 
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SCENE I. 


A Cover before Crus kr Pa act. 


4 Enter Cloten, and two Lords. 


Clat. Was there ever man had ſuch lack ! when 


I * kiſsd the jack, upon an up-caſt to be hit 
away ! I had a hundred pound on't : and then a 
whoreſon jackanapes muſt take me up for ſwear- 
ing; as if I borrow'd my oaths of him, and * 
not ſpend them at my pleaſure. 

1 Lord. What got he by that? You have broke 
his pate with your bowl. 


2 Lord. 


—— 4 — — —_ 


| The time is is the op evening in of the ſame day — and, 
perhaps, now pretty far advanced. The ſport of bowling, 
however, muſt be purſued in the open air and by day-light, 
and Cloten appears to have but lately retired from the ſcene 
of his amuſement. 


ele jack upon an e He is deſcribing his 
fate at bowls. The jack is a ſmall bowl at which the others are 
aimed. He who ks neareſt to it wins. To 47% the jack is a ſtate 
of great advantage. Jonns0n. __ _ 
This expreſſion frequently occurs in the old comedies. So, 
in A women never ver d, by Rowley, 1632: 
renn I OO RN 
STEBVENS. 
| When 1 biſe'd the jack wpon pe? &e] He means to la- 
ment his ill fortune in being hit away by an up-caſt, when he 
kiſs'd the jack. The line, therefore, ſhould be pointed thus: 
« When 1 Aiſi d the jack, upon an up -c te be bit away / 
J M. Mason. 
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2 Lord. « Tf his wit had been like his that 
ec broke it, it would have run all out.” 

Clxt. When a gentleman is diſpos'd to ſwear, it 
is not for any ſtanders- by to curtail his oaths: Ha? 

2 Lord. * No, my lord; nor crop the ears of 

S. them. | 

Cht. Whoreſon dog !—I give him ſatisfaction? 

Would, he had been one of my rank! | 
2 Lord. « To have ſmelt like a fool.” 

Chit. I am not vex'd more at any thing in the 
earth, —A pox on't ! I had rather not be ſo noble 
as Jam; they dare not fight with me, becauſe of 
the queen my mother: every jack-ſlave hath his 
belly full of fighting, and I muſt go up and down 
| like a cock that nobody can match. 

2 Lord. e Tou are a cock and capon too; and 
« vou crow, cock, with your comb on.“ 

Clot. Sayeſt thou ? 


6 Lord. 


* If bis uit bad been like bim that broke it, &c.] The change 
made by the Oxford editor and followed by Capell and myſelf, 
ſeems to be a neceſſary one. The ſenſe I ſuppoſe to be If 
it had been ſo ſmall in quantity, it would eaſily have run all 
out” Eorron. | | 

3 No, my lord; &c.] This, I believe, ſhould ſtand thus: 

1 Lord. No, my lord. 

2 Lord. Nor crop the cars of them. [Afide. Jonxsox. 
| * You are @ cock and capon toe ;] Our perception of the conun- 
drum here depends upon a quaint pronunciation of © capon” 
a kind of ſemidiviſion of it,.--cap-on. CAPELL. 

il your comb on.) The alluſion is to a fool's cap, 
which hath a comb like a cock . Jounso0nN. | 
— 64 
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1 Lord. It is not fit your lordſhip ſhould un- 
dertakeꝰ every companion that you giveoffence to. 
Clat. No, I know that: but it is fit, I ſhould 
commit offence to my inferiors. 
2 Lord. Ay, it is fit for your lordſhip _ 
Clat. Why, ſo I fay. 
1 Lord. Did you hear of a ſtranger, that's come 
to court to- night? | 
Clat. A ſtranger ! and I not know on't | 
2 Lord. « He's a pe enero and 
«© knows it not.” 
1 Lord. There's an Italian come, and, *tis 
thought, one of Leonatus' friends. 
Clat. Leonatus! a baniſh'd raſcal; and he's 
another, whatſoever he be. Who told you of 
this ſtranger ? 
1 Lord. One of your lordſhip's pages. 
Clot. Is it fit, I went to look upon __— Is 
there no derogation in't ? 
1 Lord. * You cannot derogate, my lord. 
Clot. Not eaſily, I think. 


2 Lord. 


au you crow, cock, with your comb on.] The intention of 
the ſpeaker is to call Cloten a coxcomb, J. M. Mason. 

6 1 Lord. It is not fit your lordſbip ſhould undertake, &c.] Mr. 
Capell aſſigns this ſpeech to the ſecond lord. EpriTos. 

every Companion—] The uſe of companion was the ſame 
as of fellow now. It was a word of contempt. JounsoN. 

8 1 Lord. You cannot derogate, my lord. Aſcribed * 
to the ſecond lord. EpiTox. 


G 


. 
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2 Lord. © You are a fool granted; therefore 
« your ilues being fooliſh, do not derogate.“ 
Clot. Come, I'il go ſee this Italian: What I 
have loſt to-day at bowls, I'll win ant of 
him. Come, go. 
2 Lord. PI attend your lordſhip. 
[Exeunt Cloten, and firſt Lerd. 
= That fuch a crafty devil as his nother 
Should yield the world this aſs ! a woman, that 
Bears all down with her brain; and this her ſon 
Cannot take two from twenty for his heart, 
And leave eighteen. Alas, poor princeſs, 
Thou divine Imogen, what thou endur'ſt ! 
> Betwixt a father by thy ſtep-dame\govern'd ; 
A mother hourly coining plots z ajwooer, 
More hateful than the foul expulſion is 
Of thy dear huſband, than that horrid act 
Of the divorce ? he'd make! The heavens hold firm 
The walls of thy dear honour ; keep unſhak d 


That temple, thy fair mind; that thou * '# 
ſtand 
To enjoy baniſh'd lord, and this great Jand = 
„ 
he'd ½¼½ ] In the old editions: 
bee id make /— A 
Hanmer, 
tf made. 


In which he is followed by Dr. Warburton. Jonnson. 
Of the divorce bed make J] Which 885 he, Cloten, ne 
make. HrAru. 
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e 
A Bed-chamber ; in one part of it « Trunk. 
Imoctn reading in her bed; a Labr attending. 


Imo. Who's there? my woman Helen? 
Lady. Pleaſe you, ſmadam. h 
Ino. What hour is it ? 
Lady. Almoſt midnight, madam. 

Imo. I have read three hours then : mine eyes 
ae weak | 
Fold down the leaf where I have left : To bed: 

Take not away the taper, leave it[burning z 
And if thou canſt awake by four of the clock, 
1 pr ythee, call me. Sleep hath ſeiz'd me holly. 
[ Exit Lady. 

To your protection I commend me, gods 

From fairies *, and the tempters of the night, 

Guard me, beſeech ye! [ Sleeps. 
[Tacnrno, from the Trunk. 


* 


lach. The crickets ſing, and man's o'er-labour'd 


ſenſe 29 
Repairs itſelf by reſt : * Our Tarquin thus 


Did 


— . ——_—— . 


The 5 ſuceceding the ſame day. 


—— 24 "T4 2d dee ! ↄꝛMA , BRIOALG 


Z From hama, &c.} In Maebeth is a prayer like this: 
 Reftrain in me the curſed thoughts that nature 
Gives way to in repoſe! - "STEEVENS; 

our Tarquit——) The ſpeaker is an Italian. 


G 2 Jonnsox. 
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Did ſoftly preſs the ruſhes, ere he waken 4 


— The chaſtity he wounded.— Cytherea 
| How 


3 Did foflly preſs the ruſlies, ] It was the cuſtom in the 
time of our author to ſtrew chambers with ruſhes, as we now 
cover them with carpets. The practice is mentioned in 
9 de Epbemera Britannica. Jonson. 

Targuin thus | 

Did ſoftly preſs the PAL — 
This ſhews that Shakſpeare's idea was, that the raviſpiag ſrides 
of Tarquin were iy ones, and may ſerve as a comment on 
that paſſage in Macbeth. BLAcksTONE. 

So, in Arden of Feverſbam, 1592 : 

«© — — his blood remains. 
« Why ſtrew ruſtes.” 

Again, | 

For in his ſlip'd ſhoe I did find ſome ruſhes.” 
"Again, in Buy D' Amboiſe, 1641: 

« Were not the king here, he ſhould ſtrew the chamber 
like a b. 6 

Shakſpeare has the ſame circumſtance in his Rape of Lus 


crece : 
8 light he ſpies 
« Lucretia's glove wherein her needle ſticks ; 


| « He takes it from the ruſber where it lies.“ &c. 
The ancient Engliſh ſtage, as appears from more than one paſ- 
ſage in Decker's C Hornbook, 1609, was ſtrewn with ruſtes - 
« Salute all your gentle acquaintance that are ſpred either 
on the ruſber or on ſtooles about you, and drawe what troope 
you can from the fage after you. | 
So, in Tho. Newton's Herball to the Bille, $v0. 1587. 


« Sedge and ruſbes—with the which many in this country do 


« uſc in ſommer time to ſtrawe their parlours and churches, 
« as well for coolenes as for pleaſant ſmell.” Srrxvxxs. 
4 —Geherea ! | 
How EO Oe ata The firſt word here ſhould 
I think, 


| C YM BE LINE. 85 
Ho bravely thou becom'ſt thy bed ! freſhlilly l 
5 And whiter than the ſheets! . That I might 
touch | 
But kiſs; one kiſs !—Rubies unparagon' d, * 
How dearly they do't !|—? Tis her breathing that 
8 Perfumes the chamber thus: The flame o 2 


.  ſtaper. 
Pows toward her; * and would under-peep her 


lids, ” 2 2Þ 
| To YT os. 


I think, be conſidered as an exclamation addreſſed to the god- 
deſs who preſided over beautiful objects upon the firſt view of 
ſo much beauty. What follows has an evident relation tothe 
object which he is contemplating, Ep1ToR. RX 
= . Cytberea, ” 
How bravely thou becom'ft thy bed ! freſb lilly ! — 
Aud whiter than the ſheets JT "x 
So, in our author's FYenus a Aa, | | 
« Who ſecs his true love in ber! naked bed, 
* Teaching the ſbecti a whiter buc than white.” a1 
Again, in the Rape of Lucrece : 
« Who o'er the white ſheets peers — huber chin. 
MALONE. 
6 That I might touch /] Theſe words were intended to ex- 
preſs a wiſh, Eprrox. 
7 'tis ber breathing that 
Perfumes the chamber thus : 


- 


” 


» 


33 Y 


The ſame hyperbole is found in the Metamorphoſis of Pygmalion's 2 


Tmage, by ] Marſton, 1598 : 
no lips did ſeem ſo fair 


In his conceit ; through which be thinks doth flie 
“So feveet a breath that doth perfume the air.” Matoxr. 
und would under-peep ber lids, &c.] It is a pity that this 
beautiful ſoliloquy ſhould be diſgraced by fo childiſh and 
trifling an idea. EviToR. 


* 
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To fee the incloſed lights, now canopy'd ? - 
: * Under theſe winden * white and azure, lac'd 
With 


9 ——r canoy'd)] Shakſpeare has the ſame expreſſion in 
Targuin and Lucrece : 
« Her eyes, like marigolds, had ſheath'd their lebe. 
« And canopy'd in darkneſs ſweetly lay, 
Till they might open to adorn the day.” MaLoxe. 
* Under theſe windows,] i. e. her eyelids, So, in Romeo and 
Fullet. 
; « Thy eve's winderes fall, 
« Like death, when he ſhuts up the day of life.” 
Again, in his Fenus and Adonis : 
be night of ſorrow now is turn'd to Pd ; 
« Her two blue windows faintly ſhe up-heaveth ——”* 
MaLoxE, 
S „ and azure / lac'd 
With blue of heaven's own tinf?,—] We ſhould read: 
bite with azure lac'd, 
The blue of heaven's own tinct.— 
i, e. the white ſkin lac'd with blue veins. WarBURTON. 
Under the windows :] The poct's meaning is—ſhutters, but 
the dignity of the ſubject permitted not the uſe of ſuch a 
word. By having a comma only at windows, the words 
white and azure are made to have a reference to them; whereas 
there is much more propriety in applying thoſe words to all 
the viũble parts of the lady, ſuppoſing them pronounced rap- 
turouſly. Here is white and azure / the white laced with it as 
u were, with an azure rich as that of the heavens! 
__ Capxit, 
—white and. azure! lac'd 
With laue of heaven's on tinct.] So, in Romeo and Fulict : 
« What envious ſtreaks do /ace the ſevering clouds.” 


Perhaps we ought to regulate this paſſage thus ; 


With blue of heaven's own tint. —— Bat my 
deſign's 


mite, and azure-laced, 
With blue of heaven's own tinct. 
i. e. White ſtreaked with blue, and that blue, celeſtizl. 
| MALONE., 
To the punctuation approved of by Me. Capell, and his 
diviſion of the ſenſe, it may be objected that the word lac, 
according to his explanation, ſeems to refer as well to azwrey as 
to white, in ſuch a manner as conveys an idea of the former 
being laced with itſelf. His reading the windows“ can ſcarcely 
be right. It ſhould, however, be noted that there is a ſemico- 
lon placed after the word /ac'd in his edition, which is not the 
caſe either in that of Theobald, Johnſon, or Steevens, all of 
whom have a longer pauſe or colon at windows. Placing a 
comma only after windowvs, as if the character of white and 
azure belonged in a more particular manner to them, removes 
this objection, but, at the ſame time diminiſhes, in 4 very 
conſiderable degree, the general eleganee of the imagery. In 
this way there is an evident alluſion to the curtains of win- 
dows, and the materials of which they are compoſed. Dr. 
Warburton's emendation is, upon this occaſion, ſo happily 
conceived, and ſo much improves the eaſe and propriety of 
the paſſage, that I think it deſerves to be admitted to a place 
in the text; it is equally applicable to either mode of expiain- 
ing the words wie and azure; whether we confider them 43 
having a relation to the eye-l'4s only, or to all the viſible 
charms of this ſceping beauty. The ſame commendation be- 
longs likewiſe to Mr, Malone's very ſenſible and ingenidous 
emendation. The edition of Sir T. Hanmer, with a greater 
licenſe of alteration, exhibits tlic paſſage in the foliowing form, 
To fee th' incloſed lights, now caropy'd 
« Under theſe curtains, white with azure lac'd, 
« The blue of heaven's own tin.” EprTor. 
i de gn?] The interrogation after deſign is only 
in 


To 
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To note the chamber: I will write all down :— 
Such, and ſuch pictures; — There the window: 
Such | 
The adornment of her bed; — *The 11 54 figures? 
Why, ſuch, and ſuch And the contents o' the 

ſtory, 
5 Ah, but ſome natural notes about her body, 
Above ten thouſand meaner moveables, | 
Would teſtify to enrich mine inveritory. 
O lep, thou ap: of death, lie dulljupan her 
* And 


in the firſt folio; Here the ſpeaker pulls out his tablets ; and 
having minuted ſome of his items, is ſtopped by a reflection 
upon their little ſignificance in compariſon of ſome others he 
ſpecifics. CAPELL. 

I am not convinced that theſe words are better read with an 
interrogation, making what follows the reply ; in the editions 
of Theobald, Hanmer, and the original of Johnſon it 1 
« But my dgſgn's To note, &c.“ and ſo I have printed it. Stee- 
vens makes it interrogative. EpiTor. 

4 This ſhould be printed thus: The arratfgurer , That 
is © the figures of the arras.” J. M. Mason. 3 

Like the other artieles here enumerated, theſe too might 
be without the mark of interrogation, and ſo it was in ſome 
modern editions. EvpiToR. | 

5 Ab, but ſome natural notes, &c.] This and the two following 
lines were neither grammar nor ſenſe as they have been writ- 


ten and printed hitherto : They might be ranged thus: 


Ah! but ſome natural notes about her body 
Toenrich mine inventory they would teſtify 
Above ten thouſand meaner moveables. Carzrir. 
Above ten thouſand meaner, &c.] The application of the pa- 
Oe . renthels 
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And be her ſenſe but as a monument, 

Thus in a chapel lying Come off, come off;— 
| [Taking off her bracelet. 

As ſlippery, as the Gordian knot was hard 

*Tis mine; and this will witneſs outwardly, 

As ſtrongly as the conſcience does within, 


To the madding of her lord. * On her left breaſt 
A mole 


rentheſis beginning here, and ending with the word 7%, 
is inconſiſtent with a regular conſtruction; it ſeems to have 
been copied by Steevens, &c. from the edition of Mr. Capel], 
why has ſought to remedy the defect ſomewhat awkwardly by 
an addition of they aſter the word movealles, In any caſe 
the uſe of the parentheſis requires a point of admiration at 
the end of the laſt line-—mine izventory/ But without being 
read in that manner, the lines are, Ithink, capable of expla- 
nation, as they appear in Theobald, Hanmer, and Johnſon, 
thus Would teflify to enrich, &c. i. e. ſo, or, in ſuch manner as 
to efrich, or to the enrichment of, &c. EDrrox. 
© And be ber ſenſe but as a monument, That is, be ſhe as dead to 
all perception, as the ſtatue forming part of a monument, thus 
in a chapel lying, The latter words have reſpect to the poſition 
in which he bcholds her — Thus-—as ſhe now appears. 
| Idem. 
7 As ftrongly as the conſcience does wwithin, &c.] The inward ad- 
monitions, and reproaches of conſcience are, for the moſt 
part, juſt and irreſiſtible, and in this particular property the 
parallel here drawn conſiſts. Conſcience is conſidered in gene- 


ral as the conſcience of every man. Idem. 
e on her left breaſt 


A mole cingue- ported. 
Our author certainly took this circumſtance from ſome tranſla- 


tion 
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A mole cinque- ſpotted, like the crimſon drops 


P the bottom of a cowſlip : Here's a|voucher, 

Stronger than ever law could make: thisſſecret 

Will force him think I have pick d the lock, and 
ta'en 

The treaſure of her honour. No more. — To 
what end? 5 

Why ſhould I write this down, that's riveted, 

Screw'd to my memory? She hath been reading 

+ 2. 


The 


— 


tion of Boccacc's novel; for it does not occur in the imitation 
printed in Weftzorrd for Smelts, which the reader will find at 
the end of this play. In the Dzcamrrone, Aubregivclo (the 
tachuno of our author) who is concealed in a che in the cham- 
ber of Madonna Zinevra, (whereas in H:ſiwward for Smelte the 
contemner of female chaſtity hides himſelf under the lady's bed) 
wiching to diſcover ſome particular mark about her perſon, 
which might help him to deceive her huſband, he at laſt 
eſpied a large mole under ber left breaft, with ſeveral hairs round 
it, of the colour of gold.” 

Though this mole is ſaid in the preſent paſſage to be on Imo- 
gen's breaſt, in the account that Iachimo afterwards gives to 
Poſthumus, our author has adhered cloſcly to his Rm 

« —— her breaſt, 

« (Worthy the preſſing) lies a mole, right proud 

« Of that moſt delicate lodging.” Maroxe. 
like the crimſon drovs 

2 the bottom of a conrflip . 
This ſmile contains the ſmalleſt out of a thouſand proofs that 
Shakſpcarc was a moſt accurate obſerver of nature. 

STEEVENS, - 
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The tale of Tereus; here the leaf's turn'd down, 
Where Philomel gave up——1 have enough : _ 
To the trunk again, and ſhut the ſpring of it. 
Swift, ſwift, 9 you dragons of the night! * that 
Idawning *' 

May bare the raven's eye; I lodge in fear ;z= 
Though 


g — yo dregons of the night /——] The taſk of drawing 
the chariot of night was aſſigned to dragons, on account of 
their ſuppoſed watchfulnels. Milton mentions the dragon yoke 
of night in L Penſereſo; and in his Maſque at Ludlow Caſtle : 
« the rayon womb of Stygian darkneſs.” It may be remarked, 
that the whole tribe of ſerpents ſleep with their eyes open, 
and therefore appear to exert a conſtant vigilance. 

STEEVENS. 

Z May bare the raven's eye 3 That is, may open it; which, I 
am inclined to think 1s the genuine text. It is well known 
that the raven is a very carly bid Derhaps earlier than the 
lark. Our poet ſays of the crow, (a bird whoſe properties 
reſ-rable very much thoſe of the raven) in his Troilus and 
Creſſida, ; 

« O Creſſida! but that the buſy day, 
« Wak'd by the /ar4, has rous d the ribald crows. 
HeaTa. 


that dawwning 


May bare the raven's eye t—] 
The old reading is beare, The poet means no more than that 
the light might wake the raven; or, as it is poctically ex- 
pretled, bare bis eye. STEEVENS. 
May bare, &c.] The allubon here introduced to cha- 
raQterizc the carly dawn is too minute to be agrecable, and 
too far-fetched to be natural. Eprrox. 
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Though this a heavenly angel, hell is here. 
OE [Check ſtrikes. 
* One, 


> One, two, three:] The port has here committed an over- 
fight that cannot readily be excuſcd : he ſeems to have for- 
gotten that Helen had upon the opening of the ſcene in- 
formed her miſtreſs that it was * almoſt midnight.” Though it 
is not, perhaps, neceflary to the pleaſure to be derived from 
this ſpecies of poetical compoſition that the portion of time 
which is imagined to paſs between trvo ſcenes ſhould be con- 
fined to very preciſę limits, yet it ſhould ever be confidered 
as au indiſpenſable rule in dramatic writing, that the period 
comprehended within any one ſcene of a play, ſhould never 
be ſuppoſed to exceed the true time requiſite for the repre- 
fentation of it. The effect of inattention to this rule in this 
place, is not ſo obvious in the peruſal, but muſt appear ſhock- 
ing in the exhibition of the play, fince, in the former caſe, 
that portion of three hours which may be ſuppoſed to elapſe 
while the trunk remains unopened, that is, between Imogen's 
going to reſt, and Iachimo's emerging thence, is indefinite. 
It is not, however, eaſy to aſſign a reaſon why lachimo ſhould 
chooſe to remain quietly ſhut up there for three hours while 
the lady was aſleep. Evitos. 

3 One, tao, three . Time, time /] This addreſs to time muſt 
be underſtood as an exhortation to quicken its pace-—or the 
words may be, perhaps, interpreted as an admonition to him- 
ſelf that it is now full e to retire to his concealment. 

EpiToR. 

This incident of the trun is from Boccace ; whoſe ſtory 
the author of * Weſtward for Smelts”” has taken and modelled 
after his own manner, with changes that Shakſpeare has bor- 
rowed from him: The actors of all their fables are different : 
and the latter has intermixed with his action ſome matters of 
ſeeming hiſtery, but in fact, as very tales as the reſt of it; 

hiſtory 
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k One, two, three: Time, time 
[Gees into the trunk, and ſbuts it upon himſelf : the 
ſcene cloſes. 


hiſtory having furniſhed him with nothing, but ſome relations 
that make a part of his dialogue, and the meer names of 
Guiderius, Arviragus, and Cymbeline, Cargrr. 


This ſcene, notwithſtanding the improbability of the main 
incident on which it turns, is exhibited in very captivating 
colours of poetry. It excites in us,-at the ſame time an alarm 
and ſolicitude which not a little conduce to ſtrengthen the in- 
tereſt which we already find ourſelves inclincd to take inthe 
fortunes of Imogen. It may be doubted whether all the re- 
flections contained in the ſoliloquy are, at ſuch a juncture, 
and under'the circumſtances here repreſented, ſtrictly natu- 
ral; but if we conſider with what brevity they are expreſſed, 
and that they are the conceptions of a bold and confident vil- 
lain, we ſhall not, perhaps, be diſpoſed much to condemn 
them on the ſcore of critical impropriety. The idea of the 
tranquil repoſe enjoyed by innocent labour may be ſuppoſed, ' 
naturally enough, to ſuggeſt itſelf, in oppoſition to the tu- 
multuous ſtate of his own breaſt, and the cafe of Tarquin 
bears ſuch a degree of reſemblance to his own, as renders a 
compariſon between them, by no means, improbable in kis 
preſent ſituation. . EpiToR. 


SCENE 
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Anti-room to Imogen's Bed-chamber. 


Enter Claten, and Lords. 


1 Lord. Your lordſhip is the moſt patient man- 
in loſs, the moſt coldeſt that ever turn'd up ace. 

Clot. It would make any man cold to loſe. 

r Lord. But not every man patient, after the 
noble temper of your lordſhip ; You are moſt hot, 
and furious, when you win. . 

Clet. Winning will put any man into courage: 
If I could get- this fooliſh Imogen, I ſhould have 
gold enough : It's almoſt morning, is't not ? 

I Tord. Day, my lord. 

Clat. I would this muſic would come: I am 
advis'd to give her muſic o' mornings; * ſay 
it will penetrate. 

Euter MV. 8 
Come on; tune: If you can penetrate her with 
your fingering, ſo; we'll try with tongue too: if 
none will do, let her remain; but I'll never 
E give o'er. Firſt, a very excellent good-conceited 


The above direction as to the place of the ſcene is bor- 
rowed from Mr. Capell : Hanmer lays it--Without the pa- 
lace, under Imogen's apartment The time is early the fol- 
lowing morning. 


thing; 
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thing; after, a wonderful ſweet air, with admi- 
rable rich words to it, —and then let her conſi- 
der. 
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* Hark ! hark ! the lark at heaven's gate f Inge, 
And Phebus gins ariſe, 
* His fleeds to water at thoſe ſprings 
On chalic'd flowers that lies; 


And winking Mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes ; 5 
With every thing that * pretty bin : 
My lady fweet, arife ; | 
Ariſe, ariſe. 


80, 


Harl / bark! the lark at heaven's gate fings,]} The fame hy- 
perbole occurs in Milton's Paradiſe Lo, book v: 
— ye birds 
« That ſinging up to heaven's gate aſcend.” 
Again, in Shakſpeare's 29th Sonnet: 
« Like to the lark at break of day ariſing 
* From ſullen earth, fag hymns ot beaves's gate.” 
STEEVENS. 
Perhaps Shakſpeare had Lilly's Alexander and Campaſ}e in his 
mind, when he wrote this ſong : 
None but the lark fo ſhrill and clear; 
Now at heaven's gate ſhe claps her wings, FF) 
The morn not waking till ſhe ſings. Rrrp: 
* His fleeds to water at thoſe ſprings 
On chalic'd flowers that lies; 
I. e. the morning fun that dries up the de u, i an the 
cups of flowers. WARBURTON, 


Hanmer 


| 
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So, get you gone: If this penetrate, I will con- 
| ſider 


Hanmer reads: 
Each chalic'd flower ſupplies; 
to «ſcape a falſe concord: but correctneſs muſt not be ob- 
tzined by ſuch licentious alterations. It may. be noted, that 
the cup of a flower is called calix, whence chalice. JonxsOx. 
— ſprings 
On cbalic d flowers tbat lies.] 
It may be obſerv' d, with regard to this apparent falſe con- 
cord, that in very old Engliſh, the third perſon plural of the 
preſent tenſe endeth in ab, as well as the ſingular; and often 


familiarly in , as might be exemplified from Chaucer, &c. 


Nor was this antiquated idiom quite worn out in our author's 
tzme, 2s appears from the following paſſage in Romeo and 
TJulict 
And cakes the clf-locks in foul futtiſh hairs, 
Which once untangled, much misfortune bodes : 
as well as from many others in the Reliques Waren Engliſe 
Poetry. PERCY. 

Dr. Percy might have added, that the third perſon plural 
of the Ang/o-Saxen preſent tenſe ended in eib, and of the Dane- 
Saxon in er, which ſeems to be the original of ſuch very an- 


cient Engliſh idioms. 'ToLLET. 


Shakſpeare frequently offends in this manner againſt the 
rules of grammar. 80, in FYenus and Adonis : 
« She lifts the coffer lids that cloſe his eyes, 
Where lo, ws /amps, burnt out, in darkneſs ies.“ 
STEEVENS. 
Percy and eee 
on this occaſion, and to free him from the charge of having 
made a falſe concord, which appears evident to unlcarned 


readers, by proving that the mode of expreſſion he has adopted, 


is agreeable to the idiom of the Engliſh language in the days 
of Chaucer, and to that alſo of the Dano-Saxons ; but theſe 
are 


* 
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Gas weer daft the better: if it do not, it is 


4 vice 


are myſteries in which Shakſpeare, I fear, was but little ſkil- 
led, and the truth is, that he, knowingly, ſacriſiced grammar 
to rhyme in this place, as. he has done in others, when he 
found it convenient. A paſſage from Romeo and Juliet has 
been adduced to prove that even in Shakſpeare's days the 
third perſon plural of the preſent tenſe was terminated in ex, 

And cakes the e-locks, in foul ſluttiſh hairs, 

Which ance untangled, much misfortune bodey,” 
But I think the conſtruction has been miſconceived. It i 1s not 
the elf-locks themſelves that bode, but the untangling of them 
that bodes misfortunes : And Shakſpeare therefore is ſtrictly 
correct, according to the preſent grammatical idiom, in uſing 
the third perſon of the ſingular number inſtead of the plural. 
Me find a ſimilar ſacrifice of grammar to rhyme i in the lame 
play, where Romeo ſays to the Friar, 

* — Beth our remedies 

« Within thy belp, and holy phyfic lies.” 

And in Macbeth, who ſays of Duncan, 
. . * bile 1 threat, be lives : 
1 Words to the beat of deeds too cold breath gives.” 
: J. M. Masov. 

e bin,] is very properly reſtored by Hanmer, 

for pretty ts : but he too grammatically reads: 
With al} the things that pretty bin. JonunsoN, 

With every thing that pretty bin :] The Oxford editor did not 
reflect that ſuch negligences as he has thaught Proper t to cor 
rect are allowed in a ſong; and that this very correction is of 
the ſame nature, for * bin” (i. e. been) js both a ruſtic and | 
antiquated expreſſion. CarxLL. 

So, in Spenſer's Faery Queen, book i. c. J. 

* That which of them to take, in diverſe doubt they been.” 

Again, in The Arraignment of Paris, 1584: 

| H EET | "I Sir, 
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2 vice in her ears, which horſe-hairs, cats guts, 

nor the voice of unpav'd eunuch to boot, never 

can amend. — 
[Exeunt Muficians. 
Enter Cymbeli ine, and Queen. 

2 Lord. Here comes the king. 

Clot. J am glad, I was up fo late; for that's the 
reaſon I was up ſo early: He cannot chuſe but 
take this ſervice I have done, fatherly.—Good 
morrow to your majeſty, and to my gracious 
mother. oP 

Cym. Attend you here the door of our ſtern 
daughter ? 
Will ſhe not forth ? 
Chi. T have affail'd her with muſics, but ſhe 
vouchſafes no notice. 

Cym. The exile of her minion is too new; 

She hath not yet forgot him : ſome more time 
r Muſt 


« Sir, you may boaſt your flockes and herdes, that bin both 
freſh and fair.“ | 
Again— As freſh as biz the flowers in May.” Again, 
« Ocnone, while we biz difpoſed to walk.” 

Kirkman aſcribes this piece to Shakſpeare. The author was 
Geo. Peele. STxEEVENS. 
ul conſider your muſic the better ;—] i. e. I will pay 
you more amply for it. So, in the Winter's Tale, act IV: 

« being 8 I'll bring you, &c.” 

STEEVENS. 
5 m—catiogiuts one) The old copy read cal ver- guti. 


STEEVENS, 


© 
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Muſt wear the print of his remembrance out, 


And then ſhe's yours, 

Lucen. You are moſt bound to(the) king; 
Who lets go. by no vantages, that may 
Prefer you to his daughter: Frame yourſelf 
Jo orderly ſolicits * ; and belfriended 
— With aptneſs of the ſeaſon : makeſdenials 
Encreaſe your ſervices : ſo ſeem, as if 
You were inſpir'd to do thoſe duties which 
You tender to her ; that you in all obey her, 
Save when command to your diſmiſſion tends, 
And therein you are ſenſeleſs. 

Clot. Senſeleſs? not ſo. 

| Enter a Meſſenger. 

Meſſ. So like you, fir, ambaſſadors from Rome; 
The one is Caius Lucius. 

Cym. A worthy fellow, 
Albeit he comes on angry purpoſe now; 
But that's no fault of his: We muſt receive him 
| According 


6 To orderly ſolicits ;,———] i. e. regular courtſhip, courtſhip 
after the eſtabliſhed faſhion. STzEvens. 
Hanmer orders theſe lines thus : 
To orderly ſolicits ; and befriended 
With aptneſe of the ſeaſon, make denials 
Encreaſe your ſervices ; &. 
To orderly ſalicits, and be friended, &c.] We ſhould read 
« With orderly ſolicits, and befriended, 
* With aptneſs of the ſeaſon, &. 
That is & with ſolicitations not only proper, but well timed.” 
— 80 Terence ſays, 
« In tempore ad cam veni, qued omnium rerum, &c.“ 
H 2 J. M. Mazov. 
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— According to the honour of his|ſender ; * 
- And towards himſelf, his goodneſs foreſpent on 
us, 
We muſt extend our notice. Our dear ſon, 
When you have given good morning to your 
Imiſtreſs, 
Attend the queen, and us; we ſhall have By 
'To employ you towards this Roman.—Come, 
our queen, . | 
| [Exeunt C ym. Queen, M ef. and Lords. 
Che. If ſhe be up, Il ſpeak with her; if not, 
Let her lie ſtill, and dream.—By your leave, ho!— 
[ Knocks. 
I know her women are about her What“ 
If I do line one of their hands ? 'Tis gold me 
Which buys admittance ; oft it doth ; yea and 
mae... Yo . 
Diana's rangers falſe themſelves *, yield up 
Their 


7 goodneſs 1 4 i. e. The good offices done 
by him to us heretofore. WARBURTON, 

And towards bimſelf, for bis gel. , foreſpent on us,] The 258 
ford editor's inſertion here is proper.. CAPELL. 

It may almoſt be ſaid to be neceſſary : without it. bj; 
goodneſs foreſpent on ui muſt be conſidered like the ablative 
abſolute of the Latin-—A 3 place! 

Ebiron. 

8 falſe themjelvergnm——) Perhaps, i in this inſtance, fa! 
is not an adjefive, but a verb; and as fuch I think is uſed in 
another of our author's plays. Spenſer often Has it: ” 

« Thou falſcd haſt thy faith with perjury.” Srkxyrks. 


& 
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Their deer to the 9 ſtand 0˙ the ſtealer: and tis 
gold 
Which makes the true man kilb'd, and ſaves the 
thief; 
Nay, ſometime, hangs. both — an true man 
What 
' Can it not do, and undo? 1 will make 
One of her women lawyer to me; for 
I yet not underſtand the cafe myſelf 
By your leave. 65 [ Knocks. 
Enter a Lady. 1 
Lady. Who's there, that knocks ? 
Clot. A gentleman. 
Lady. No more? 
Chet. Yes, and a gentlewoman's ſon. 
Lady. That's more 
Than ſome, whole tailors are as dear as yours, 
=Can juſtly boaſt of : What's your dorch ple 
ſure? 
Chet. Your lady s perſon: Is the ready? 
Lady. Ay, 
To keep her chamber. 
Clat. There is gold for you; ; 
Sell me your good report. 
Lady. How | my good name? 
Or to report of you what l ſhall t. think 
Is good ?—The princeſs—— 
Enter 
9 To the flend 0 the flealer :] The phraſe ſeems to be bor- 
rowed from the language of the hunter. Efron. 


18 CVYMBELINE 
Saver Imogen. 


Clat, Good-morrow, faireſt ſiſter : Your ſweet 
hand. 
Imo. Good-morrow, fir : You lay out too much 
pains 
For purchaſing but trouble : the thanks I give, 
Is telling you that I am poor of thanks, 
And ſcarce can ſpare them. 
Chet. Still, I ſwear, I love you. 
Ins. If you but ſaid ſo, twere as deep with me: 
If you ſwear ſtill, your recompence is ſtill 
That I regard it nor. 
Clit. This is no anſwer. 
Imo. But that you ſhall not fay I yield, being 
ſilent, 
I would not ſpeak. I pray you, ſpare 1 me: faith, 
I ſhall unfold equal 3; 
To your beſt Kindneſs: * one of your great 
knowing 
Should learn, being taught, forbearance. 
Clot. To leave you in your madneſs, twere 
my ſin: 
I will not. 
Ino. 


— your great knowing 


Should learn, being taught, forbearance.] i. e. A man who 
is taught forbearance ſbould learn it. JonnsoN. 


> To leave you in your madneſs, "twere my ſin. 
T will not. 


Imo. Fools are not mad folk:, 


— 
— 
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Imo. Fools are not mad folks. 

Cl;t. Do you call me fool? 

Imo. As I am mad, I do: 
If you'll be patient, Ill no more be mad; 
That cures us both. I am much ſorry, fir, 


You put me to forget a lady's manners, 
| By 

Clot. Do you call me fool? _ 

Imo. As I am mad, I de:] But does ſhe really call him 
fool? The acuteſt critic would be puzzled to find it out, as 
the text ſtands. The reaſoning is perplexed by a flight cor- 
ruption, and we muſt reſtore it thus : 

Fools cure not mad folks. 

You are mad, ſays he, and it would be a crime in me to leave 
you to yourſelf. Nay, ſays ſhe, why ſhould you ſtay ? A fool 
never cured madneſs. Do you call me fool? replies he, &c, 
All this is eaſy and natural. And that cure was certainly the 
poet's word, I think is very evident from what Imogen im- 
mediately ſubjoins : 

If you'll be patient, I'll no more be mad; 

That cures us both. l 
i. e. If you'll ceaſe to torture me with your fooliſh ſolicita- 
tions, I'll ceaſe to ſhew towards you any thing like madneſs ; 
ſo a double cure will be effected of your folly, and my = 4 
poſed phrenzy. WARBURTON, 

Foels cure not mad folks.] Is the reading of Theobald, Han- 
mer, and Warburton ; and needed not the very long notes 
beſtowed upon it by two of them, to ſhew its propriety. 

CAPELL. 

Fools are not mad folks, &c.) According to this reading, Imo- 
gen calls herſelf a fool, for when Cloten ſays ſhe is mad, and 
ſhe makes him this anſwer :—Fools are not mad folks —ſhe, in 
fact pleads her folly, to clear herſelf from the imputation of 


_ 
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By being ſo verbal: and learn now, for all, 
That I, which know my heart, do here pronounce, 
By the very truth of it, I care not for you; 
And am ſo near the lack of charity, | 

E (To accuſe myſelf) I hate you: which I had rather 
You felt, than make't my boaſt. 

Cat. You fin againſt | 
Obedience, which you owe your father. For 
The contract you pretend with that baſewretch, 
( One, bred of alms, and foſter d with cold diſhes, 
With ſcraps o the court) it is no contract, none: 

; And 


_ madneſs : but if we adopt Warburton's amendment, which 
appears tome to be undoubtedly right, then indeed ſhe does 

call him a fool in direct terms. And this agrees with what ſhe 
ſays in her next ſpeech : That cures us both, Beſides if Imogen 
meant only to ſay, © that fools are not ſubject to madneſs” ſhe 
would have ſaid, © Fools are not mad,” without the word 
folks, which would in that cafe be very unneceſſarily and very 
awkwardly introduced. J. M. MAasox. 

Fools are not mad folks.) This, as Cloten very well underſtands 
it, is a covert mode of calling him fool. The meaning implied 
is this: If I am mad, as you tell me, } am what you can never 
be, pr are not mad folks, STEEVENS. 

3 > verbal] Is, ſo verboſe, ſo full of talk. Jonxsox. 
4 — contract, &c.] Here Shakſpeare has not preſerved, 
with his common nicetyy the uniformity of character. The 
| ſpeech of Cloten is -—_ and harſh, but certainly not the 
talk of one, 

Who can't take two from twenty, 'for his heart, 
| And leave eighteen. — 
His argument is juſt and well enforced, and its prevalence is 
allowed throughout all civil nations: as for rudeneſs, he ſcems 
not to be 8 undermatched. Jonxsox. 


* 
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And though it be allow d in meaner partie, 
(Yet who, than he, more mean ?) to knit their 
ſouls | 
(On whom there is no more dependency 
* brats and beggary) in ſelf- figur d knot; 
et you are curb'd from that enlargement by 
The conſequence o the crown; and muſt not ſoil 
The precious note of it with a baſe ſlave, 
5 A hilding for a livery, a ſquire's cloth, 
A pantler, not ſo eminent. 
Ino. Prophane fellow |! 
Wert thou the ſon of Jupiter, and no more, 
Bat what thou art, befides, thou wert too baſe 
To be his groom : thou wert dignify'd enough, 
Even to the point of envy, if twere made 
Comparative for your virtues, to be ſtil'd 
The under-hangman of his kingdom; and hated 
| For 
5 —in ſelf-fgur'd 4 ;] This is nonſenſe. We ſhould 
read: 
— ———ſelf-finger'd Inet; 
i. e. A knot ſolely of their own tying, without any regard to 
parents, or other more public conſiderations. *'WARrBURTON. 
But why nonſenſe? A ſelf- * is a knot formed by 


_ yourſelf, JounsoN. 


6 A bilding for a.livery,] Hilding—a contraction of-—binder- 
ling, one that comes behind; baſe, a baſe perſon. —* Cloth is 
very again; and the force of that line is as follows 4 
bilding for a /ivery, the livery of a ſquire.” Carxxx. 

7.4 pantler, &c.] One belonging to the pantry. Idem. 

Comparative fer your virtzes,) Is a fit reward for your virtues. 

| 7 Idem. 
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For being preferr'd ſo well. 
Cl. The ſonth-fog rot him 
Imo. He never can meet more : miſchance, than 
come 
To be but nam'd of thee. His meaneſt garment, 
That ever hath but *clip'd his body, is dearer, 
In my reſpect, than all the hairs above thee, 
* Were they all made fuch men.—How now 
Piſanio ? 
Enter Piſanio. 
Cht. His garment ? Now, the devil—— 
Ino. To Dorothy my woman hie thee pre- 
ſeatly — 
_ Chet. His garment ? 
Ins. I am ſprighted with a fool“; 
Frighted, and anger'd worſe:—Go, bid my woman 


. Scarch for a jewel, that too caſually 


| Hath 
ere they all made ſuch men. How now, Piſanio I Sir T. 
Hanmer regulates this line thus: | | 


Clot. How now ? 
Imo. Piſanio / Freer: 

9 7 am ſprighted with a fool ] i. e. I am haunted by a fool, 
as by a ſpright. Over-ſprighted is a word that occurs in Lau- 
tricks, &c. 1608. Again, in our author's Antony and Cleopatra : 

Julius Cæſar, 
Who at Philippi the good Brutus ged. oy br om 


] — jewel, rern 
Hath l:ft mine arm ;—] 1. e. Too many chances of loſing 


it have ariſcn from my careleſineſls. WaxnurToN, 


$ 
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Hath left mine arm; it is thy maſter's: * ſhrew 


me, 
If I would loſe it for a revenue 
Of any king's in Europe. I do think, 
I faw't this morning: confident I am, 
Laſt night *twas on mine arm; I kiſſed it: 
3 I hope, it be not gone, to tell my lord 
That I kiſs aught but him. * 
Piſ. "Twill not be loſt. 
Ino. I hope ſo: go, and ſearch. [Exit | Piſcnis, * 
Clit. You have abus d me 
His meaneſt garment ? 
Ino. Ay; 1 faid fo, fir: | 
If you will make't an action, call witneſs to t. 
Clot. I will inform your father. 
Ino. Your mother too- 
She's my good lady; and will conceive, I hope, 
But the worſt of me. So I leave you, fir, 


To 


— jewel, that too caſually, &.] Caſually has here the 
force, and no other, of—heedlefsly. Cart. 

2 Shrew me,] i. e. N al ade an evidqongue, it, &c, 1! 

| | WARBURTON, 

3 1 hope it be not gone, my lord, &c. ] It was gone on that 
errand. And we are to Nnuſider this paſſage as alluding to „ 
thoſe ominous ſpeeches concerning which the ancients were 
ſo ſuperſtitious, /Idem. F 
| * But the worſt of me.] The meaning of this is not very ob- 
vious. I ſuppoſe ſhe intends to ſay, that ſhe hopes the queen 
will form no other expectation of her conduct but that which 
{he the queen, and thoſe of her party, are inclined to con- 
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* To the worſt of diſcontent. [ Exit, 
Chet. I'll be reveng'd : 

His meaneſt garment ? 


Well. LExit. 


N . 
State Room in Cymbeline's Palace. 


Enter, in flate, Cymbeline, Queen, Cloten, and Lords, 
at one door ; Cymbeline takes his Throne ; then en- 
ter at another door, Gaius Lucius, and Attendants. 


Cym. Now fay, what would Auguſtus Cæſar 
with us? 
Luc. When Julius Cæſar (whoſe remembrance 
\ yet 
| " Lives. 
ſider as the worſt, viz. her ee perſeverance in re- 
jecting Cloten and his ſuit. Eptrox. , 
To be worſt of diſcontent.) Theſe words with which the 
lady takes leave of her ſuitor, have in them a poignancy 
ſomewhat. diſguiſed ; her meaning is, — to his own company, 
«+ for ſhe leaves him alone. CAPELL. 


S C:E N.E IV. ; 
Intelligence being brought to Cymbeline in the laſt ſcene 
of the arrival of Caius Lucius the Roman ambaſſador, he 
ſeems to go out as if to prepare for giving him an immediate 
audience, and obſerves to Cloten, 
When you have bid good: morrow to your miſtreſs, 
.« Attend the queen and us; we ſhall-have need 
To employ you towards this Roman.“ &c, 
This e udently is a continuation of the ſame morning in which 
Iachimois ſuppoſed.to ſet out upon bis return to, Rome ; Imo- 
gen remarks reſpecting her bracelct— 
* — nt I am 


Taft night "twas on mine arm ; &c.“ 


lachimo 
* Heretofore Scene I. of Act. III. 
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Lives in men's eyes; and will to ears, and tongues, 
Be theme, and hearing ever) was in this Britain, 
And 


lachimo, indeed, being interrogated in a following ſcene; 
whether 
% Caius Lucius was in the Britain court 
« When he was there?“ replies “ he was expected then, 
« Bur not approach'd.” 
But then he may be imagined to have departed ſecretly, after 
being conveyed out in his trunk, before the arrival of the 
ambaſſador was announced. In the next ſcene, as they have 
hitherto ſtood arranged, we find lachimo returned to Rome, 
and in the firſt ſcene of act the third, according to the ſame 
arrangement, Lucius appears for the firſt time to be intro- 
duced into the preſence of Cymbeline in his public charac- 
ter: now as a conſiderable interval of time, perhaps, not 
leſs than two or three weeks, at the leaſt, muſt paſs, while 
lachimo was performing his journey, the ſame portion of 
time mult alſo intervene before Lucius is admitted to has pub- 
lic audience; notwithſtanding that, as we have ſeen, Cymbe- 
line ſpeaks of this latter as a circumſtance that was immedi- 
ately to take place. In order then to remedy this obvious in- 
conſiſtency, I have tranſpoſed the two ſcenes above men- 
tioned, and placed Scene the Firſt of Af the Third immediately 
after the foregoing, as Scene the Fourth, and made it alſo to 
conclude the act. The ſcene in which lachimo enters to 
Philario and Poſthumus upon his return, will conſequently 
be the beginning of the following act, and a pauſe in the 
action left for the journey. It makes not againſt the propriety 
of this alteration that Poſthumus there 2 to lachimo 
upon his return, 
« The ſwifteſt harts have yatted you by land; 
And winds of all the corners kiſs'd your fails, 
« To make your veſſel nimble, &c.“ 
The time is ſuppoſed a part of the fame morning which 
commenced with the preceding ſcene. 
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And conquer'd it, Caſſibelan, thine uncle, 

(Famous in Cæſar's praiſes, no hit leſs 

Than in his feats deſerving it) for bim, 

And his ſucceſſion, granted Rome a tribute, 

Yearly three thouſand pounds; which by. thee 
lately 


Is left untender'd. 
Queen. And, to kill the marvel, - 


Shall be ſo ever. 
. Cht. There be many Czfars, 


Ere ſuch another Julius. Britain is 
ARR: A world 


1 Caſſtelan, thine uncle, 8J The poet muſt mean—great- 
uncle, or uncle once removed: for Cymbeline was the ſon of 
Tenantius, who was the ſon of Lud: and Lud and Caſflibelan 
were brothers. But our author frequently has made bold 
with his hiſtory. It was in the twentieth year of the reign 
of Tenantius, that Auguſtus Cæſar had a deſign, for the ſe- 
cond time, of invading us: and ambaſſadors came to him at 
Arminium from Britain to ſolicit a peace. So that it was 
Tenantius more probably who had withheld the payment of 
the tribute granted by Caſhibelan.--Cymbeline, on the other 
hard, it is ſaid, was ſent over while young to Rome, received 
his education there, was careſſed by Auguſtus, and called the 
Friend of the Roman People. Beſides, that Cymbeline ac- 
quieſced to this tribute, (as we have no vouchers to the con- 
trary in hiſtory) may, be gathered from the old coin with his 
head on one ſide, and Cunobeline inſcribed round it; and Taſ- 
abia, on the reverſe, i. e. in the old Britiſh, an imp, or tri- 
bute ; from whence we derive our words uſcd at this day, tax 
and faſt, TazoBALD. 

Britain is a eorld by itſelf ;] In like manner almoſt, 
has Virgil ſpoken of our Britain : 


Et penitus 
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VT 
A world by itſelf ; and we will nothing pay 
For wearing our own noſes. 


Deen. That opportunity, 

Which then they had to take from us, to reſume 

We have again. Remember, fir, my liege, 

The kings your anceſtors; together with 

The natural bravery of your iſle ; which ſtands 

3 As Neptune's park, ribbed and paled in | 

+ With rocks unſcaleable, and roaring waters; 

With ſands, that will not bear your enemies“ boats, 
But 


Et penitus foto diviſor orbe Britannos, Ecl. rx. 

and Lucius Florus, I obſerve, where he is mentioning what 
conqueſts are reſerved for Julius Cæſar, ſeems purpoſely to 
have copied the above quoted deſcription of the poet; Ze 
guamvis toto orbe diviſa, gui viaceret, babuit Britannia.“ Lib. 
3. cap. 10. Idem. 
Britain is @ world by itfelf;] The Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury was formerly ſtyled Alterius Orbis Papa. The Romans, 
upon the firſt diſcovery of it, took it to be a new world. 

Dr. Grzr. - 

3 As Neptune's park, &c.] To this line Capell has made the 
following addition, 

As the great Neptunt's park, ril'd and pal'din, &c, and ſays that 
in the other form it would not be reliſhed by perſons of taſte, 
—But, perhaps, it would not be eaſy to diſcover bow taſte is 
much gratified by the inſertion of the epithet, or the con- 
traction of the two following participles. EDIiron. 

4 With rocks unſcaleable,] *The ſtrength of our land conſiſts 
of our ſeamen in their wooden forts and caſtles; our rocks, 
ſhelves, and firtcs, that lye along our coaſts; and our trayned 
bandes.“ From chapter 109 of Barifte's Military Diſciplize, 
1639, ſeemingly from Tooke's Zegend of Zritemart. 

TOLLET. 
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But ſuck them up to the top- maſt. A kind of con- 
queſt 

Cæſar made here; but made not here his brag 

Of, came, and ſaw, and overcame: with ſhame 

(The firſt that ever touch'd him) he was carried 

From off our coaſt, twice beaten ; and his ſhip- 


ping, 
* (Poor ignorant baubles I) on our terrible ſeas, 
Like egg-ſhells mov'd upon their ſurges, crack'd 
As eaſily *gainſt our rocks: For joy whereof, 
The fam'd Caſſibelan, who was once at point 
(O, e giglet 


S Of came, and ſaw, and overcame :] Veni, vidi, vic; an ex- 
preſſion of Cæſar's, in his account of the victory obtained 
againſt Pharnaces, in a letter to his friend Amintius at Rome. 
See Plutarch's Life of Julius Cæſar. Dr. Gxxv. 

6 From off our coaſt, twice beaten ;] Julius Cæſar was twice 
beaten by Caſſibelan. See Jeffrey of Monmouth's Briti/ 
Hiftory, bock 4. chap. 5. p. 101.—-chap. 7. p. 105. Idem. 

(Poor ignorant bauble: /)———] Unacquainted with the na- 
ture of our boiſterous ſeas. JoaunsoN. 

( Poor ignorant baubles /) on our terrible ſcat,] Cæſar endeavour- 
ing to ſail up the Thames to Trinobantum, his ſhip happened 
to ſtrike upon the ſtakes, (fixed there by Caſſibelan's order) 
which ſo endangered them all, on a ſudden, that many thou- 
ſands of the men were drowned, while the ſhips being bored 
through, ſunk down to the bottom. Britiſh Hiſtory, b. 4. 
c. 6, 7.. Dr. Gzev. 

De fam'd Coſſibelan, who was once at point, Kc. The poet 
is here alluding to a private matter of fact, but takes the li- 
berty to put a change on the parties concerned in it. The 
Britiſh hiſtory (as Holingſhead informs us) has recorded, that 
Nemus, the brother of Caſñibelan, in one engagement fought 
hand 
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(0, giglet fortune !) to maſter Cæſar's ſword, 
Made Lud's town with rejoicing fires bright, 
And Britons ſtrut with courage. 

Cht. Come, there's no more tribute to be paid; 
Our kingdom is ſtronger than it was at that time: 
and, as I ſaid, there is no more ſuch Cæſars: 
other 


hand to hand againſt Cæſar; who driving a furious blow at 
him, fixed the blade of his ſword in Nennius's flaetd : by 
which Cæſar was in very imminent danger: but he happily 
diſengaged his weapon, and acquitted himſelf ſo manfully, 
that Nennius died within fifteen days of the wounds received 
in that encounter. THzoBALD. 

9 (O gighet fortune ) &e.) Gight, a wanton girl. Jouns. Dic. 

1 Made Lud's town with rejoicing fires bright.) Trinovantum, 
called Caer Lud, and by corruption of the word, Caer Lon- 
don, and in proceſs of time London, was rebuilt by Lud, the 
elder brother of Caſſibelan. See Britiſh Hifory, book 3. ch. 
20. Sammes's Britannia, p. 163,—Verſtegan obſerves, (Refti- 
tilution of Decayed Intellipence, edition of 1605, p. 135) that Lon- 
don was called Cagr Lud, or Lud's Town, from King Lud, 
but improperly. See Spenſer's Facry Qacen, book 2. canto 
Ic, 46 ſtanz. Dr. Gr. | 

In this ſcene are ſome of thoſe relations from hiſtory, that 
were ſpoken of before, intermingled with an action that's fa- 
bulous : Auguſtus ſent no ambaſſador Lucius, nor made war 
upon Britain ; but was diverted from one he intended, by in- 
ſurrections of the Pannonians, and Dalmatians.— The facts 
relating to Cæſar, and what is faid of Mulmutius; Cymbe- 
line's © lighting” and the © fires” that brightened Lud's town, 
are from the chronicles relating to thoſe times; the mention 
of Cæſar's ſword. is from thence too, and Geoffry of Mon- 
mouth ſays, that Nennius, whoſe ſhield it was fixed in; and 
could not be withdrawn from, bore it away; and that dying 
of his wounds ſhortly after, it was buried along with him 
by order of his brother Caſſibelan. Care. 

I 
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other of them may have crook'd noſes; * but to 

. owe ſuch ſtrait arms, none. * 

Cym. Son, let your mother end. 

Cle. We have yet many among us can gripe as 
hard as Caſſibelan: I do not ſay, I am one; but 

I have a hand. Why tribute ? why ſhould we 

pay tribute? If Cæſar can hide the ſun from us 
with a blanket, or put the moon in his pocket, 

we will pay him tribute for light; elſe, ſir, no 


more tribute, pray you now. 
Cym. You muſt know, 
Till the injurious Roman did extort 
This tribute from us, we were free: Cæſar's am- 
bition, | 
(Which ſwell'd ſo much, that it did almoſt ſtretch 


The fides o the world) againſt all colour, here 
Did put the yoke upon us; which to ſhake off, 
Becomes a warlike people, whom we reckon 
Ourſelves to be; we do. Say then to Cæſar, 
Our anceſtor was that Mulmutius, which 
Ordain'd 
T Put, to owe ſuch firait arms, none.) There is an evident con- 
traſt intended here between © creo and © frrait,” but 1 
have never underſtood that Julius Cæſar was diſtinguiſhed by 
any peculiar flraitneſs of his arms, nor am I able to explain how 
he can be ſuppoſed to have ä any of his 


1 EviTor. 
2 ——agcinft all colour, —) Without any pretence of righe. 


Jouxsox. 


3 Our anceflor was that Mulmutius, &c.] Mulmut ius Dunwal- 
Jo, (or Dunvallo Molmutius, as he is otherwiſe called) ob- 


tained the dominion of Britain about 436 years before the 
birth of Chriſt, and 414 before the beginning of Cymbeline's 
9 
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Ordain'd our laws ; whoſe uſe the ſword of Cæſar 
Hath too much mangled ; whoſe repair, and fran- 

chiſe, | 
Shall, by the power we hold, be our good deed, 
Though Rome be therefore angry. Mulmutius 

made our laws, | 

Who was the firſt of Britain, which did put 
His brows within a golden crown, and call'd 
Himſelf a king. 

Luc. I am ſorry, Cymbeline, 
That I am to pronounce Auguſtus Cæſar 
(Cæſar, that hath more kings his ſervants, than 
Thyſelf domeſtic officers) thine enemy : 
Receive it from me then War, and confuſion, 
In Cæſar's name pronounce 1 'gainſt thee : look 
| For 


£ 


reign—He js ſaid to have held his government forty years; 
and built the Temple of Peace, where he was afterwards bu- 
ried, in London (then Troynovant) ſo often quoted by Bri 
tiſh chronologers. He compiled a ſet of wheleſore laws, that 
took their general name from him; which were ſaid to 
have been turned out of the Britiſh ſpeech into Latin by 
Gildas; (who was born, A. D. 493), and, long after, out of 
Latin into the Saxon idiom by king Alfred, He made him- 
ſelf of ſuch reyerence and authority, that, by the conſent of 
the graudecs of the land, he obtained a crown of gold; and 
cauſed himſelf with great ſolemnity to be crowned according 
to the cuſtom of the Pagan laws then in uſe, —And becauſe 
he was the firſt that wore a regal crown here, he is by ſome 
writers named the firſt king of Britain : all before him being 
flyled rulers, dukes, or governors, ſaith Holinſhead, 
I 2 T'uEOBALD. 


2. 
\ 


= 


— — — 
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For fury not to be reſiſted Thus defy'd, 
I thank thee for myſelf. | 
Cym. * Thou art welcome, Caius. 
Thy Cæſar knighted me; my youth I ſpent 
Much under him : of him I gather'd honour ; 
5 Which he, to ſeek of me again, perforce, 
| Behoves 


. 


4 Thou art welcome, Caius. 
Thy Cefar knighted me; my youth 1 ſpent 
Much under bias : 9 | 
Some few hints for this part of POINTY IO from Ho- 
Laſhed: 
_ « Kymbeline, ſays he, b was brought up at 
Rome, and there was made knight by Auguſtus Cæſar, 
under whom he ferved in the wars, and was in ſuch fa- 
vour with him, that he was at liberty to pay his tribute or 
not. : | 
1 Yet we find in the Roman writers, that after Ju- 
lius Cafar's death, when Auguſtus had taken upon him the 
rule of the empire, the Britains refuſed to pay that tri- 
bute.” 
hut whether the controverſy, which appeareth to 
fall forth betwixt the Bri:ains and Auguſtus, was occaſioned 
* Kymbeline, I have not a vouch.” | 
* ——Kymbcline reigned thirty-five years, leaving be- 


| hind him two ſons, Guiderivs and Arviragus.” STEEVENS. 


5 Which be in ſtel of me again perforce, &c.] It may be worth 
inquiry whether the propriety of the Engliſh tongue, as of 
the Latin, requires that it ſhould be read, 

Which him to ſeek of me again, &c. 
The Oxford editor has thought fit to alter the lines in this 
manner : | 
Mich as be ſeeks of me again perforce, 
Bebrves me Lecp't at utterance, EviTor, 
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Behoves me keep at utterance, I am perfect, 
That the Pannonians and Dalmatians, for 
Their liberties, are now in arms: a precedent 
Which, not to read, would ſhew the Britons cold: 
So Cæſar ſhall not find them. 

Luc. Let proof ſpeak. | 

Clt. His majeſty bids you welcome. Make 
paſtime with us a day, or wo, or longer : If you 
ſeek us afterwards in other terms, you ſhall ang. 
us in our ſalt-water girdle : if you beat us out of 
it, it is yours ; if you fall in the adventure, our 
crows ſhall fare the better for you; and there's 


an end. ; 
Luc. So, ſir. 
n. I know your maſter's pleaſure, and he 
mine: 
All the remain is, welcome. [Eeeunt. 


p val — At vtterance means to keep at 
the extremity of defiance. Combat & outrance is a deſperate 
fight, that muſt conclude with the life of one of the combat- 
ants. 80 in The Hiſtory of Helyas Knight of the Swarne, bl. I. no 
date: Here is my page to ſuſtain it 40 the utterance, and 
beſizht it to the death,” STEevexs. 

F 1. ane perfect] I am well informed. So, in Nucl. 
in your ſtate of honour 7am porfen.” Jounso: , 


ACT 
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| 
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8 *ACT m. SCENE I. 
ROME. 


An Apartment in Philari#s Houſe. 
Enter PosTruMus, and Nun ro. 


5 Poſt. Fear it-not, fir : I would, I wee ff fhre 
To win the king, as I am bold, her honour | 
Will remain hers. 
+ Ph]. What means do you 00 to him? 
Poſt. Not any; but abide the change of time; 
Quake in the preſent winter's ſtate, and wiſh 
That warmer days would come: In theſe fear'd 


hopes, 
| I barely 


Mr. Garrick, or whoever adapted this play for repreſenta- 
tion, has made the Third Act to commence with this ſcene, 
but without ſeeming to have attended to the neceſſity of the 
tranſpoſition now adopted. 


— 


1 What means do you make to bim ?] 4 ſingular kind of « ex- 
preſſion but which ſeems to have the ſame import as,— 
what mcthed: do you employ, or, male uſe of towards bim ? i. e. in 
order to recover his favour, Epitor. * 

- Quake in the preſent winter's ſtate, &c.] I believe we ſhould 
read, —rwinter-ſiate, not winter's flate. J. M. Mason. 

3 7a theſe fear'd bopes, 7 barely gratify, &c.] Even whilſt ! 
am permitted to entertain them by having ſome proſpect of 
ſucceſs; all I can expect to do is,“ barely to grati ify, &c.“— 

The general ſenſe, however, ſeems to be, that, by the actual 
ſucceſs of his he pes he could do no more than requite his 
© | | | | 3 


, Hi:herto gene IV. of Act II. 
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I barcly gratify your love ; theyſfailing, 
I mnſt die much your debtor. 


Phil. Your very goodneſs, and your pee 
Oerpays all I can do. By this, your king 


_ Harh heard of great Avguſtus: Cains Lucius 
Will do his commiſſion throughly: And, I think, 
He'll grant the tribute, ſend the arrearages, 

4 Fer look upon our Romans, whoſe reinem- 

brance | 
Is yet freſh. in their grief. 

Poſt. I do believe, ö 
(Statiſt © though I am none, nor like to be) 
That this will prove a war; and you ſhall hear 

| TSS 


love fear'd hopes,” believe, ſignifies, © hopes get or 
intermixed with fears.” Efron. 

4 Or lot——] This the modern editors, Theobald, Han- 
mer, Warburton, Johnſon, and Capell, had changed into 
Fer look. Or is uſed for er. So Douglas, in his tranſlation 
of V ws: 

« ——twffcrit he alſo, 
« Or he his goddes brocht in Latio. STEEVENs. 

— or look upon our Romans] Though our poet has uſed 

the word © or” in the ſenſe of—or cer, it is in places where 
no miſtake could ariſe from it, whereas here it muſt occaſion 
a great one. CAPELL, 
w_ Is yet freſs in their grief.) i. e. The remembrance of whoſe 
valour and warlike proweſs is ſtill undiminiſhed in their 
grief, viz. the grief of the Britons for the lofſes which they 
had ſuſtained by the means juſt mentioned. EpiTos, 


© Statiſt] is c. Stateſman. STEEVENS, 


- - 
1 AAA — — I 
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The legions, now in Gallia, ſoonerjlanded 


In our not-fearing Britain, than hav tidings 


Of any penny tribute paid. Our countrymen 
Are men more order'd, than when Julius Cæſar 


- Smil'd at their lack of {kill, m 


rage 
Worthy his frowning at: Their diſcipline 


Now mingled with their courages) will make 
known 


To their approvers, they are people, ſuch 


That mend upon the world. 

bil See | Iachimo ! 

Pe. The ſwifteſt harts have n land; 
And winds of all the corners kiſs d your fails, 
To make your veſſel nimble. 

Phil. Welcome, fir. 

Poſt, T-hope, the briefneſs of your anſwer made 

ee 3 The 


7 ——mingled with 2 5p. hl The old folio has 
this reading! 


Their diſcipline, 
(ow r N n their courages) will make known. 
3 
Weir diſcipline, 


Now wing-led with their covrages] May mean their diſci 
borrowing wings from their courage; i. e. their miliary 
kuowledge being animated by their natural bravery, 

STEEVENS. 

1 To their aß rover: i 1. e. To thoſe who try them. 

ok WARBURTON, 
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Ihe ſpeedineſs of your return. 
ab. Tour ſlady 
I one of the faireſt that I have look d upon. 
+ Poſt. And, therewithal, the beſt; or let her 
2A beauty 
Look through a caſement to allure falſe henita, | 
And be falſe with them. 
|  Jach. Here are letters for you. 
Poſt. Their tenour good, I truſt. 
Lach. "Tis very like. 
Pf. Was Caius Lucius in the Britain court, 
When you were there? | 
Lab. He was expected then, 
But not approach' d. * 
Poſt. All is well yet 
Sparkles this ſtone as it was wont ? for ist not 
Too dull for your good wearing. 
lach. If I have loſt it, 
* I ſhould have loſt the worth of it in gold. 
T'll make a journey twice as far, to enjoy 
A ſecond night of ſuch ſweet ſhortneſs, which 


9 Pei] I think this ſpeech ſhould be given to Philario. 
Poſthumus was employed in reading his letters. STEEVENS. 
Was Caius Lucius in the Briten court, &c.] No thinking per- 
| ſon will ever be of opinion that Poſthumus could be the aſker 
of ſuch a queſtion as this, at ſuch a juncture. CarELL. | 

* 7 old have loft the worth of it in gold. ] You might, in that 
caſe, expect me not only to reſign all pretenſions to the ring, 
bet 0906 pay the money Kenes of wagered againſt it. 

Foros. 


. — —— —— me — — . — 0 — 
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Was mine in Britain; for the ring is won. 
Pe}. The ſtone's too hard to come by. 4 
Jauch. Not a whit, 
Your lady being ſo eaſy. 
Poſt. Make not, fir, 
Your loſs your fport : I hope, you know that we 
Muſt not continue friends. 
Jach. Good fir, we muſt, 
If you keep covenant : Had I not brought 
The knowledge of your miſtreſs home, I grant 
We were to queſtion further: but I now 
Profeſs myſelf the winner of het honour, 
Together with your ring ; and not the wronger 
Of her, or you, having proceeded but 
= By both your wills, 
Pf. If you can make't a rent 
That you have taſted her in bed, my hand, 
And ring, is yours: If not, the foul dpinion 
You had of her pure honour, gains, oftloſes, 
Your ſword, or mine ; or maſterleſs leaves both 
To who ſhall find them. 
Lach. Sir, my circumſtances, 
Being ſo near the truth, as I will make them, 
Muſt firſt induce you to believe: whoſe ſtrength 


I will ronfirta with oath ; which, Mdoubt not, 
Tou U 


If net, the foul opinion 
You had of her pure honour, gains or loſes, &.] Is the caufe 
that gains ſor me your ſword, or loſes mine to you. Ebrrox. 
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You'll give me leave to ſpare, when you ſhall find 
- You need it not. 
Peſt. Proceed. 

 Jach. Firſt, her bed&hamber, 

(Where, I confeſs, I flept not; but, profeſs, 

Had that was well worth watching) Ir was hang'd | 
With tapeſtry of ſilk and filver ;| the ſtory 
Proud Cleopatra, when ſhe met her Roman, 
And Cydnus ſfwelPd above the banks, or for 

The preſs of boats, or pride: A piece of work 
So bravely done, ſo rich, that it did ſtrive 
In workmanſhip, and value; which, I wonder'd, 8 
Could be ſo rarely and exactly wrought, 
+ Since the true life on't wag—— _ 


Pal. 


3 On Cydnus, ſtoelſ d above the banks, &c.] The lovers of Shak- 
ſpeare will not be diſpleaſed to ſee his diction a little im- 
proved, when it can be done * trifling a change as is made 
in this place. CarELL. 

And Cydnus feel above the _ The expreſſion would 
have been neater had it been“ his banks” or © its banks,” — 
A ſimilar eſfect is produced by Mr. Capell's alteration. 

| EpiToR. 

4 Since the true life on't ar] As this paſſage is here 
printed the ſenſe appears to be left incomplete by the inter- 
ruption of Poſthumus ; how it might be ſupplied, I am un- 
able to determine. I doubt whether Mr, Capell by his 
emendation, 

« Since the true life was in it” | 
has been able to reſtore it to a good meaning : perhaps, Mr . 
Maſon has been more ſucceſsful. I cannot avoid ſuſpecting 
from Sir T. Hanmer's pointing, which is without the break, 
, | | that 
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Poſt. This is true; 
And this you might have heard of here, by me, 
Or by ſome other. 
Inch. More particulars 
Muſt juſtify my knowledge. 
Poſt. So they muſt, 
Or do your honour injury. 
fach. The chimney 
Is ſouth the chamber; and the chimney-piece, 
Chaſte Dian, bathing : never ſaw Ilfigures 
— So likely to report themſelves : theſcutter 


- © Was as another . dumb; outþwent her, 
Motion 


that he underſtood by the word * finc-””—from that time, 
when the event repreſented actually happened, when the 
characters had real 4%, to the preſent. Idem. 

This paſſage not being ſenſe as it ſtands, the editors have 
ſuppoſed it to be an imperfect ſentence ; but I believe we 
mould amend it by reading“ Such tbe true life on't was” in- 
ſtead of © fince.”” We frequently ſay, the life of a pictures 
or of a ſtatue; and with that alteration the ſentence is oom 

pete. J. M. Masox. 

1 So likely to report themſelves :] So near to ak The 
Ralians call a portrait, whea the likeneſs is remarkable, a 
ſpeaking figure. JouxNsox. 

So likely to report themſctves :] I ſo expreſſive of the paſſions 
intended; ſo much ſo as not to need an interpreter, the figures 
ſpeaking themſelves. Carr, | 

6 Was as enother nature, dumb; ] This nonſenſe ſhould 
withcut queſtion be read and pointed thus : 

Has as another nature done ; out-went her, 
Motion and breath left out. 


1. e. Hag 
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Motion and breath left out. why 
Poſt. This is a thing, 


Which you might from relation likewiſe reap z 
Being, as it is, much ſpoke of. | 
Jach. The roof o' the chamber 

With golden cherubims is fretted : Her -andirons 
(I had forgot them) were two winking Cupids 
Of ſilver, each on one foot ſtanding, nicely 
Depending on their brands. 

Poſt. 


de. Has worked as exquiſitely, nay, has exceeded her, if you 


will put motion and breath out of the queſtion. WARBURTON. | 


This emendation I think needleſs. The meaning is this : 
The ſculptor was as nature, but as nature dumb; he gave every 
thing that nature gives, but breath and z:otion, In breath is in- 
cluded ſpeech. The language of lachimo is ſuch as a {kiliul 
villain would naturally uſe, a mixture of airy triumph and 
ſcrious depoſition, His gaiety ſhews his ſeriouſneſs to be 
without anxiety, and his ſeriouſneſs proves his gaiety to be 
without art. Jouxsox. | 

Was as another nature ; dumb, outwent ber,) Nay ovtwent hee 
works, if we ſuppoſe them but diveſted of ſpeech, motion 
and breath. CarzII. 

The punctuation of Theobald and Hanmer is expreſſive of 
the ſame diviſion of the ſenſe as that pointed out by Capell, 
the word © dumb” being joined with the following verb. But 
in whatſoever manner the ſentence is divided, that word ſeems, 
in this place, to be capable of no other interpretation than 
« wanting the power of I DET or ſpeech to 
* his works“ EprrorR. 


7 nicely 


Depending on their bt ands.] I am not ſure that I underſtand 


| 
| 


— Ie 


_ — | —_ * 
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Poſt. * This is her honour, fo— 
Let it be granted, you have ſeen all this, (and ES 
Be 


this paſſage. Perhaps Shakſpeare meant that the figures of 


the Cupids were nicely poized on their inverted torches, one of the 
legs of each being taken off the ground, which might reader 
ſuch a ſupport neceſſary. STzzvexs. | 

I have equal diffidence with Mr. Steevens in explaining this 
paſſage. Here ſeems to be a kind of tautology. I take brand; 
to be a part of the andirons, on which the wood for the fire was 
ſupported ; as the upper part, in which was a kind of rack to 
carry a ſpit, is more properly named the andiron. Theſe irons, 
on which the wood lies acroſs, generally called dogs, are here 
termed brands, WHALLEY. d 

ch on ene foot flanding, nicely 

Depending on their brands.) Nicely, 1 apprehend, refers to the 
graceful manner in which theſe figures leant upon their in- 
verted torches ; and not as Mr. Steevens imagines to their be- 
ing exactly poiſed upon them. —The poet here ſhews his taſte 
in deſigning; the figures are deſcribed as ſtanding cach on one 
foot : no human figure can be graceful while ſtanding on both. 

HexLEy, 


2 This is ber Bonour /— L 

Let it be granted you bave fren all this, & c.] lachimo impu- 
dently pretends to have carried his point; and, in confir ma- 
tion, is very minute in deſcribing to the huſband all the fur- 
niture and adornments of his wife's bed-chamber. But how 


s fine furniture any ways a princeſs's honour ? It is an appa- 


ratus ſuitable to ber dignity, but certainly makes no part of 
ber character. It might have been called her father's honour, 
that her allotments were proportioned to her rank and qua- 
lity. I am perſuaded the poet intended Poſthumus ſhould 
May, This particular deſcription, which you make, catmot 
convince me that I have loſt my wager : your memory is 
good; and ſome of theſe things you may have learned from 

a third 
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Be given to your remembrance} the deſcription . 
Of what is in her chamber, nothing ſaves 

'The wager you have laid. 
Jach. Then, if you can, Lg out the bracelet. 
Be 


a third hand, or ſeen yourſelf; yet I expect proofs more di- 

rect and authentic.” I think there is little queſtion but we 

ought to reſtore the place as I have done: 
What's this f her honour? TaronartD. 

This emendation has been followed by both the facceeding 
editors, but I think it muſt be rejected. The expreſſion is 
ironical, lachimo relates many particulars, to which Polt- 
humus anſwers with impatience, 

This is her honour ! 
That is, And the attainment of this knowledge is to alk for 
the corruption of her honour. JouxsoN. 

This is ber boneur /] We believe that Poſthumus was then in 
no ſituation of mind to be ironical, — Bonour ſignifies that out- 
ward ſtate which is due to the birth and dignity of great 
perſonages.—Poſthumus ſays juſt before, 

15, a thing 
Which you might from relation likewiſe reap; 
Being, as it is, much ſpoke of. 

* makes the ſame obſervation here, * This is her Fo 
nour,” That is, „All that you have already ſaid relates only 
to her honour, or the ſplendid ornaments of her apartment, 
which you may have likewiſe heard of or ſeen, and which 
are common to perſons of her rank.” 

Carr. Review, Feb. 1766. 

Wants packing bor dls ine ef rhe utterer to give it the 
ſoree of—#bat's this ber bonour words ſubſtitute d for it in 
the three laſt editions. CarxTI. f 


9 if you can, 
1 Be 
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Be pale; I beg but leave to air this jewel: See |— 
And now ttis up again: It muſt be married 
„ eee Tl keep them. 
Ges 0 more let me behold i it : Is it. that 
Which I left with her ? 
Lach. Sir, (I thank her) that: 
She ſtript it from her arm; 1 ſce her yet ; 
Her pretty action did outſell her gift, 
And yet enrich'd it too : ſhe gave it me, 
And faid, ſhe priz'd it once. | 
Poſt. May be, ſhe pluck'd i it off, 
To ſend it me. 
Lach. She writes ſo to you? doth ſhe ; 
Pot. O, no, no, no; tis true. Here, take 
this too; [Gives the ring. 
It is a bafiliſk unto mine eye, a 
Kills me to look on' t: Let there 33 
Where there is beauty; truth, where ſemblance; 


love, 
Where there's another man: The vows of 
Of 
8 


If you can forbear to fluſh your cheek with rage? 8 
The meaning ſeems to be only this : © Since none of the 
proofs as yet adduced have had that cffect, now at laſt if it 
be poſſible, turn pale, &c.” _ Epitos. 
x -—The vows of 2vomen, &c.] The love vowed, by women 
no more abides with him to whom it is vowed, than women 
adhere to their virtue. Joux go. 
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Of no more bondage be, to where they are made, 


Than they are to their virtues 3 which is no- 5 


thing. 
O, above meaſure falſe ! 
Phil. Have patience, fir, 
And take your ring again; tis not yet won : 
It may be probable, ſhe loſt it; or, 
2 Who knows if one of her women, being cor- 
rupted, 
Hath ſtolen it from her. 
Poſt. Very true; 
And ſo, I hope, he came by't :—Back my ring; 
Render to me ſome corporal ſign about her, 
More evident than this; for this was ſtolen. 
Inch. By Jupiter, I had it from her arm. 
Pot. Hark you, he ſwears; by Jupiter he ſwears. 
Tis true ;—nay, keep the ring tis true: I am 
ſure, : 2 | 
She 


altered by Hanmer, | | 
« Who knows one of her women, being corrupted, 
Might not have ſton it from her?” Eprrox. 
3 ” [Pm ſure 
She could nat loſe it: 1 
All feworn and honourable,— They induc d to fleal it, 
And by a flranger /—no,——] 
The abſurd concluſions of jealouſy are here admirably painted 
and expoſed, Poſthumus, on the credit of a bracelet, and 


an oath of the party concerned, judges againſt all appear- 


K 5 


.&A 


2 
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She could not loſe it: her attendants are 
- All ſworn, and honourable og induc'd to 
ſteal it 
And by a ſtranger ?—No; he hath enjoy'd her: 
The cognizance of her incontinency 
hh 
ances from the intimate knowledge of his wife's honour, that 
_ he was falle to his bed; and grounds that judgment, at laſt, 
upon much leſs appearances of the honour of her attendants. 
Mow common ſeaſe, from his belief of the honour of his 
wiſe's attenCants thould either have made him coneluce in 
farour of hers; or if he rejected the much ſtronger appear- 
ances of honour in her, ke ſhould, at the ſame time, have 
rejected thoſe much weaker in her attendants. WARBURTON. 

Her attendonts are all ſworn and honourable, ] It was anciently 
the cuſtom for the attendants on our nobility and other great 
perſonages (as it is now ſor tlie ſervants of the king) to take 
an bath of fidelity, on their entrance into office. In the 
houſhold Look of the 5th earl of Northumberland (compiled 
E. D. 1512.) it is expreſsly ordered [page 49] that © what 
periva ſever he be that comyth to my Lordes ſervice, that 
incontynent aſter ke be entered in the chequyrroull [check- 
roll] that he be ter in the countyng hous by a gentillman- 
uſher or yeman uſher in the preſence of the hede officers ; 
and on theire abſcnce before the clerke of the kechynge ei- 
ther by ſuch an oazh as is in the ZYook of Otbes, yff any ſuch 
[oath] be, or elis by ſuch an oth as ſhall ſeyme beſte to their 
diſerecicn.“ 

* now every ſervant of the king's, at his firſt appoint- 
ment, is ſworn in, before a gentleman uſher, at the lord 
chamberlain's office, Pxxex. 

4 The coguizance———— | l he badge; the token; the viſible 
proof, JoziN50N. 


The 


_ R 


* 
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- Is this, —ſhe has bought the name of whore 
thus dearly. 


There, take thy hire; and all the fiends of hell 
Divide themſelves between you ! 
Phil. Sir, be patient : 
This is not ſtrong enough to be believ'd 
- Of one perſuaded well of- 
Poſt. Never talk on't : 
She hath been colted by him. 
lach. If you ſeek ' * 
For further ſatisfying, under her breaſt, 
(Worthy the preſſing) lies a mole, right proud 
Of that moſt delicate lodging: By my life, 
I kifs'd it; and it gave me preſent hunger 
- To feed again, though full. You do remember 
This ſtain upon her ? 
_ Poſt. Ay, and it doth confirm 
Another ſtain, as big as hell can hold, 


Were 
The copnizance, &e.] An heraldic term, properly ſignifying 
—the creſt ; by tranſlation—any badge or mark that is uſed 
to diſtinguiſh : the great value of the wager which the ſpeaker 
has loſt, is, ſays he, © the cognizance” which diſtinguiſhes the 
« incontinency” of her we are talking of from that of all — 
| "IN CAPELL, 
5 (Worthy the praſiag)—] Thus the modern editions. The 
old folio reads, 
. (Worthy ger preſſing) Jounsov. 
(Worthy her preſſing) © her” is moſt improperly altered to 
the, in all modern editions; defacing a moſt delicate com- 
pliment, to put in one that is groſs. CarzLL, 
' 
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Were there no more but it. 
Jauch. Will you hear more? 
HH. Spare your arithumetick: never count the 
turns: 
Once, and a million! 
Jach. I'll be ſworn, 
Poſt. No {wearing '—— 
If you will ſwear you have not done t, you lyez 
And I will kill thee, if thou doſt deny 
Thou haſt made me cuckold. . - 
Lach. Iwill deny nothing. 
Peſt. O, that I had her here, to tear her limb- 
meal! | 
I will go there, and do't ; 'S 7 the court ; before 
Her father: I' do ſomething —— - [Exit. 
' Phil. Quite beſides 
The government of patience !—You have won : 
Let's follow him, and * pervert the preſent wrath 


He hath againſt himſelf. 
Lacb. With all my heart. [Exeunt. 


And pervert the preſent wrath) should wa A read 
4 prevent the preſcnt wrath,” that is, reſtrain it from burſt- 


ing out into ſome exceſs. HAT n. 


It ſeems as if the poet, inſtead of “ pervert was about to 
write—divert ; but ſeeing inſtantly ſomething unfit in it, put 
the former word down, giving it the ſenſe af the latter. 


CAI. 
If this be right, it is very uncommonly expreſſed, and 
fer vert muſt be uſed in the ſenſe of avert—Pcrhaps we ſhould 


read, 


— revert the preſent wrath.” 
J. M. Masox. 


SCENE 
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ä rr — 

S C E N E II. 

Ano her Room in Philarid's Houſe, 
Enter PosTaunvs. 


z 


5 Poſe, : Is bn no way for men to * but 
women 


Muſt be balf-workers ? * We a are baſtards all 
And 


The time feems immediately to ſucceed that of the laſt, 
and Poſthumus to have juſt retired from bis companions into 
another apartment to give vent to his furious, indignation in 
ſecret, and utter his invective ſoliloquy „ere women. 


„ I there us wway,. For Milton was very — indebted 
to this ſpeech for one of the ſentiments which he has given 
to Adam. Pargdiſe Left, Re ><," 
*© ————0O why did God, 
* Creator. wiſe, that peopled higheſt heaven 
« With ſpirits maſculine, create at laſt 
| « This novelty on earth, this fair defect 
« Of nature, and not fill the world at once 
« With men as angels without feminine, 
« Or find ſome other way to generate 
* Aankind 7” 

See alſo Rbodomont”'s invective againſt women in the Orlands 
Furicfo ; and above all, a ſpeech which Furipides has put 
into the mouth of Hippolitus, in the tragedy that bears his 
name. STEEFVENS, 

are «ll baſtards ;] The meaſure of the verſe is 
preſerved by a very flight tranſpoſition aſter the example of 
Theobald, Hanmer, and Johnſon, viz. © We are 6af2rd all.” 
EdiToR. 


* According to the old arrangement, Scene V. of AQ II. 


\ 
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And that moſt venerable man, which I r 
Did call my father, was I know not not where 
When I was ſtamp'd; ſome coiner with his tools 
Made me a counterfeit ; Yet my mother ſeem'd 
The Dian of that time : ſo doth my wife 

—'The non-pareil of this.—Oh vengeance, ven- 

geance 

Me of my lawful pleaſure ſhe reſtrain'd, 

And pray'd me, oft, forbearance : * did it with 

A pudency ſo roſy, the ſweet view on't 

- Might well have warm'd old Saturn; that I 

thought her 

As chaſte as unſunn'd ſnow:—0O, all the devils!— 
This yellow Tachimo, in an hour, —was't not ? — 
Or leſs, —at firſt : Perchance, he ſpoke not; but, 
Like a full-acorn'd boar, a German one, 


Cr y'd, 


3 Me of my lawful pleaſure ſte reſtrain d, 

And pray d me oft forbearance: did it with 

A pudency ſo roſy, the feet view on't 

Might well have warm'd old Saturn 
It certainly carries with it a very clegant ſenſe, to ſuppoſe the 
lady's denial was ſo modeſt and delicate as even to inflame his 
deſires: But may we not read it thus? 

And pray'd me oft forbearance : Did it, &c. 
i. e. complied with his defires in the ſweeteſt reſerve ;. taking 
Did in the acceptation in which it is uſed by Jonſon and Shak- 
ſpeare in many other places. WnalLLEv. 

141 German one,] If this reading be genuine, as I am in- 

clined to ſuppoſe it is, the meaning, I imagine, muſt be— 
ſuch as are found to inkabit the foreſts of Germany. Ebro. 
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- Cry'd, oh! and mounted: found no oppoſition 
5 But what he look'd for ſhould oppoſe, and ſhe 
Should from encounter guard.“ Could I ſind out 
The woman's part in me | For there's no motion 
That tends to vice in man, but I affirm 
It is the woman's part: Be't lying, note it, 

The woman's; flattering, hers; deceiving, hers; 
Luſt and rank thoughts, hers, hers ; revenges, 
| hers ; | 
Ambitions, covetings, change of prides, diſdain, 

Nice lpngings, ſlanders, mutability, 

All faults that may be nam'd, nay, that hell knows, 
Why, hers, in part, or all; but, rather, all: 
For even to vice Ky 
They are not conſtant, but are changing ſtill 

One vice, but of a minute old, for one 


= Not half ſo old as that. Fil write againſt them, 
Deteſt 


L 
— 
I 


5 Dui tut be lad for heul oppoſe} There ſeems to be 
here a play upon the double ſenſe of the words, the noun; 
firſt, and the verb afterwards having a diflcreat kind of ſig- 
niſicat ion aſſigned to them. Idem. 

6 Could I find ont 

The woman's part in we] Theſe words by the Oxford 
editor are pointed with a break at the end of them, as if in 
the diſorder of his mind, the train of his ideas had been ſud - 
denly interrupted, and he had ſtill intended to ſubjoin the 
conlequence of the diſcovery,-- but before he proceeds to 
that, haſtens to expreſs the n.otiv s for a dete mination yet 
undeclared, | 


Could I 74 0 


The woman's fart in mel & e. Idem. 
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Deteſt them, curſe them: Vet tis greater ſkill 
In a true hate, to pray they have their will: 
The very devils cannot plague them better. 
— — — u: —— 
8 C E N E III. 
3 
| The Senate-houſe. 
Enter certain Senators, and Tribunes. 
1 Sen. This is the tenor of the emperor's writ ; 
That ſince the common men are now in action 


Gainſt 


—— to pray they bave their will ; 
So, in Sir Thomas More's Comfort againſt Tribulation : 
God could not lightly do a man a more vengeance, than 
in this world to grant him his own fooliſh wiſhes.” 
5 | | STEEVENS. 


244 


SCENE III. 

Great abſurdities and inconſiſtencies reſpecting the time 
and order of events muſt be the conſequence of permitting 
this ſcene to retain its former fituation.—According to the 
preſent ſcheme, intelligence may be tranſmitted to the Ro- 
man State relative to the ſucceſs of Lucius's embaſſy at the 
Britiſh court, while lachimo is poſting back to Rome, and he 
arrives at the houſe of Philario, after his return, before the 
Senators deliver the Emperor's orders to the Tribunes in con- 
ſequence of that intelligence. 

The time may be imagined a part of the ſame day with the 
preceding—in reſpect to the place we follow Capell. 


a — 


— —— —„— 


1 That ſince the common men are now in action 
"Gainfl the Pannonians and Dalmatians ; 
And that, &c.] Theſe facts are hiſtorical, STEerveng, 
"*  ® Scene VII. of Ack III. formerly, 


F C 
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Gainſt the Pannonians, and Dalmatians : 
And that the legions now in Gallia are 
Full weak to undertake our wars againſt 
The fall'n-off Britons; that we do incite 
The gentry to this buſineſs : He creates 
Lucius pro-conſul ; and to you the tribunes, 
For this immediate levy, he commands 
His abſolute commiſſion. —Long live Czfar ! 
Trib, Is Lucius general of the forces ? 
2 Sen. Ay. 
= Trib. Remaining now in Gallia ? 
1 Sen. With thoſe legions 
- Which I have ſpoke of, whereunto your levy 
- Muſt be ſupplyant : The words of your commiſſion 
Will tie you to the numbers, and the time 
Of their diſpatch. 
Trib. We will diſcharge our duty, 


[Exeunt, 


* For this immediate levy, be commands 
» His abſolute commiſſion —] The meaning is, he commands 
the commiſſion to be given to you, So we ſay, I erdered the 

materials to the workmen, JoansoN. 

This whole ſcene is diſcarded and thrown to the en of 
the page by two editors, Tope and Hanmer: and another 
ſtuck in the place of it, viz. the third of next act, which 
they make the concluding one of this: No reaſon is given 
for this extraordinary liberty, and no good one could be 
given: on the congrary there are many againſt it. CAPELL, 


fr e „ene 


A. fue = 
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— — — ma 
” I” * — — _ — — — 
o 
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4 Room, in the Palace of C ymbeli ine. 
Exter Piano. 


Pif. How ! of adultery ? f Wherefore write you 

not 

What monſter's her accuſer : 33 | 

O, maſter ! what a ſtrange infection 

Is fallen into thy ear? * What falſe Italian 

(As poiſonous tongu'd, - as handed) bath prevail'd 

On thy too ready hearing ?—Diſloyal ? No: 

She's puniſh'd for her truth; and undergoes, 

More goddeſs-like than wife-like, ſuch aſſaults 
| As 

Piſanio appears to have juſt received a letter from Poſt bus 

mus ; between this ſcene, therefore, and that which ſtands 

as the ſecond of this act, namely, that wherein Poſthumus 

ſpeaks the ſoliloquy full of invective againſt women, ſo much 

time muſt be imagined to paſs as was ſufficient for the con- 


veyance of the letter from Rome to the Britiſh court. 
The time may be ſuppoſed the morning. 


1 What monſters her accuſe ?—) Might we not ſafely read: 
What monfer's her accuſer ? STEEVENS, 

The fame emendation Mr, Cape!l prefers to what, he ſays, 
four late modern editors have given ns, viz. « What monſters 
«© have accmm d her and it has been here admitted. Ep1ros, 

* What falſe Italian, 
(A, poit' nous tongu d, as handed) ] 
About Shakſpear's time the practiſe of poiſoning was very 
common. in Italy, and the ſuſpicion of Italian poiſons yet 
more common. JOHNSON. 
In former editions Scene II. 
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As would * take in ſome virtue.—O my-maſter | 
Thy mind to her's is now as low, as were 
Thy fortunes: — How ! that I ſhould murder her? 

| Upon the love, and truth, and vows, which 1 
Have made to thy command ? I. her ?—her 


blood ? | 
If it be ſo to do good ſervice, n never 
- Let me be counted ſerviceable, How look U. 
That I ſhould ſeem to lack humanity, 
So much as this fact comes to? Dot: the letter * 
That I have ſent her, by her own command, _ 
Reading, 


Shall give thee pern ;——M damn d paper! 
Black 


3 —take in ſore virtue. ] To tate in a town, is to cone 
guer it. Jon xsON. 

80, in Antony and Cleopatra : 

cut the lonian ſeas, 
And take in Toryne— STEEVENS. 

4 Thy mind to her is now as low—)] That is; thy mind con- 
pared to her's is now as low, as thy condition was, compared 
to her's. - I believe the author wrote : 

Thy mind to ber' —— MALONE. 

The reading of the Oxford editor is that which Mr. Ma- 
lone thinks the author wrote, and which has by me been re- 
ceived into the text. Epiros. 

> Do't ;—the litter 


That I have ſint ber by her own command, 
Shall give thee opportunity :—— ] 
One is tempted to think that Shakſpeare did not give himſelf 
the trouble to compare the ſeveral parts of his play, after he 


had 
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- Black as the ink that's on thee ! Senſeleſs bauble | 
Art thou a foedary for this act, and look ſt 
80 virgin- like without? Lo, here ſhe comes, 


Enter Tuo. 


J am ignorant in what I am commanded. 
Imo. How now, Piſanio ? 
Piſ. Madam, here is a letter from my lord. 
Ino. Who? thy lord? that is my lord? Leo» 
- 4... natus?. 
O, learn'd indeed were that aſtronomer, 
That knew the ſtars, as I his characters; 
He'd lay the future open. Lou good gods, 
Let what is here contain'd reliſh of love, 
Of my lord's health, of his content, — yet not, 
That we two are aſunder; let that grieve him! 
(Some 


had compoſed it —Theſe words are not ſoungſin the letter of 
Poſthumus to Piſanio, (which is afterwards given at length,) 
though the ſubſtance of them is containegd/in it. MaALoNne, 
6 Art thou a foedary for this at ?—)] A yoatery is one who 
holds his eſtate under the tenure of ſuit and. ſervice to a ſu- 
perior lord. HaxMER, | 
 Foedary is, I believe, here uſed for a cornfederate, It is, 1 
think, uſed in the ſame ſenſe, in The Winter's Tale. | 
_.  MALONE. 
an ignorant in what I am commanded.) 1. e. I am unprac- 
tiſed in the arts of murder. STEREVENS. 
2 grieve him !] I ſhould with to read: 
Of my lorg's health, of his content yet no ; 
; | | — That 
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{ — (Some griefs-are 9 med'cinable ; that is one of 
them, 
For it doth phyſic love) of his content, 
All but in that Good wax, thy leave: * Bleft 
EE 
> You bees, that make theſe locks of counſel ! Lo- 
vers, dm 
And 
That we two are aſunder, let that grieve him 
| FyrRrWUYTT.. 

Of my lord"'s bealth, of bis content, &c.] There is nothing 
wanting to make this paſſage clear, but a ſtop longer than a 
comma after the word afunder ; the ſenſe is this: Let the 
letter bring me tidivgs of my lord's health, and of his con- 
tent; not of his content that we are aſunder—let that cir- 
eumſtance grieve him; but of his content in every thing ex- 
cept that,” J. M. Maso. 

9 Some gr are med cinalle, &c.] Medicizalle is ufed in the 
ſenſe here as medicinal elſew here, i. e. having the quality of a 
medicine, or the power of healing. EpiTos. 

For it dith phyſie love)] That is grief for abſence 
keeps love in health and vigour, Jonxsox. 

So in Macbeth : 

The labour we delight in, ier pain: STEEVENS. 

2 — be 

You bees, that make theje leck of counſel ! Lovers, 

And men in dangerous bonds, pray not alits ; 

Though forfeiters you caſt in priſon, yet 

Tor claſp young Cupid's tables. 
The meaning of this, which had been obſcured by printing 
forfeitures for forfeiters, is no more than that the bees are not 
bleſt by the man who forfeiting a bond is ſent to priſon, as 
they are by the lover for whom they perform the more plea- 
ſing office of ſealing letters. Idem. 


— —— — —— —— 
1 
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And men in dangerous bonds, pray not alike; 
Though forfeiters you caſt in priſon, yet 
You claſp young Cupid's tables. — Good news, 
| gods |! 
[ Reading. 
Fuftice, and your father's nvrath, ſbould be take 
me in his d;minian, could not be fo cruel to me, but 
you, O the deareſt of creatures, would even renew 
me with your eyes. Take notice, that I am in Cam- 
bria, ot Milford-Haven : What your ewn love will, 
out of this, adviſe you, follow. So, he wiſhes you 
all happineſs, that remains * leyal to his vow, and 
your, increaſing in love, 
Leonatus Foſthumus. 
O, for 


— O the dearefl of creatures would even renew 
me, &c.] From this paſſage, as it is here quoted from Mr. 
Steevens's, and, probably, aſter the more ancient editions, 
it is not caſy to deduce a meaning. In thoſe of Theobald, 
Hanmer, and Johnſon it is © but you, O the deareſ?, &c.— 
Mr. Capell has altered it by the inſertion of a negative 
which affords a tolerable ſenſe, —wworuld not even renew me, &. 
I have followed thoſe others juſt now mentioned. 

The quaint aſſected ſtile of this letter, may be accounted 
for ſrom the ſtate of Poſthumus's mind, and the diſſimulation 
which he thinks it neceſſary to practiſe. Genuine tender- 
neſs might be ſuppoſed to expreſs itſelf in a more natural 
language. Ep1ToR. 

4 ———/oyal to bis vor, and your increaſing in love,] I read: 

Loyal to his vow and you, inereaſing in love. Jounsox, 
We fhould rather, I think, read thus: your, incre nx 


. 
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; » Q, for a horſe with wg i Hear'ſt thou, Pi- 


ſanio? 
A He is at a Read, and tell me 
| | How 
in love, Leonatus Poſthumus.——To make it plain, that your 
is to be joined in conſtruction with Leonatus, aid not with in- 
creaſing ; and that the latter is 4 A e preſent, and not a 
wu. TY RWHITT. 

———aid your, increaſing in has Leonatus, &C.] Had Poſt- 
humus ſaid, your loving Leonatus, Johnſon would not have 
thought any amendment neceffary, and the conſtruction is 
the ſame as it ſtands. J. M. Masox. 

5 He is at Milford- Haven : Read, and tell me 
How far tis thither. It would, I believe, be very 
diſſieult to determine with certainty in what part of the iſland 
of Britain Cymbeline is ſuppoſed by the poet at this time to 
have kept his court; Camalodunum, now Maldon in Eſſex, 
is, I think, imagined by hiſtorians to have been the ſeat of 
his reſidence ; but the diſtance of that place from Milford- 
Haven, will, I apprehend, caſt a ſtrange improbability upon 
the ſubſequent incidents of this play, and particularly upon 
the circumſtance of Imogen's expeCling to ſrame an excuſe 
for the abſence of herſelf and Piſanio from the court, and 
the ſudden return of the latter. We find hes here demand- 
ing of him, 
«. How we may ſteal from hence; and, for the gap 
That we ſhall make in time, from our hence- going 
« *Till our return, to excuſe; &.“ 
And in Scene the VIIth, according to our diſpoſition of the 
ſcenes, preſently after the departure of Lucius, and when it 
has juſt been remarked by Cloten,— 
« That man of her's, Piſanio, her old Fry 
« I have not ſeen theſe two days,—&c.” 
Piſanio enters to him—lt will be neceſſary, therefore, I be- 
lieve, 
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How far tis thither.— If one of mean affairs 

May plod it in a week, why may not I 

Glide thither in a day ?—TFhen, true Pifanio, 

(Who long'ſt, like me, to fee thy lord; who 
long'ſt.— 


O, let me bate, — but not like me Vet * ſt.— 


But in a fainter kind: —0, not like me; 
For mine's beyond, berend—) _ and ſpeak 
thick, 
(Love's 


lieve, to imagine a ſituation much nigher to that part of the 
coaſt of Wales, and from which a journey to it might be per- 
formed, even by ſuch a traveler as Imogen, in two days at 
the moſt. It is true, ſhe inquires of Piſanio— 
If one of mean affairs 

« May plod it in a week, why may not 1 

« Glide thither in a day? 
But this may be ſaid mieerly by way of ſuppoſition, and in- 
tended to expreſs her own ardour and impatience to be there. 
'The ſame may be obſerved refpecting, 

« How many fcore of miles may we well ride 

« ”Twixt hour and hour?“ | 

Piſanio's anfwer is to our purpoſe, 
One ſcore, twixt ſun and ſun, 
4 Madam, s enough for you; and too much too.” 
© Editor. 

6 For mine's beyond, bryond,) &qc.] There ſhould, I think, be 
ſuch a mark placed after theſe words as may denote an in- 
terrupted ſenſe; ſhe intends to add ſomething, but the power 
of expreſſion forſakes her.—It is printed ſo in Theobald, 
Hanmer and Johnſon's firſt edition. The poſſeſſive word 
« mine” ſeems to have a reference to © ting” in the preced- 
ing line. Idem. 
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- (Love's eounſellor ſhould fi the bores of hearing, 


To the fmothering of the fenſe) how far it is 
To this ſame bleſſed Milford: And, by the way, 


Tell me how Wales was made fo happy, as 


To inherit ſuch a haven : But, firſt of all, 
How we may ſteal from hence; and, for the gap 


- = we ſha!l make in time, from our hence-going 


our return, to excuſe: but ſuſt, how get 


4 6 hence : 


Why ſhould excuſe be born or C er begot ? 
We'll talk of that hereafter. Pr'ythee, ſpeak, 


How many ſcore of miles may we well ride 


Twixt hour and hour? 
Piſ. One ſcore, twixt ſun and ſun, 
Madam, 8 enough for you (and £00 much too. 
| Ino. 


? How we may fleal from hence, &c.] Imogen's thoughts are 
turned every way, and the huddle of her ideas 1s fuch as 
leaves no time ſor correctneſs— to excuſe”? in this ſentence 
muſt have the ſenſe of xvhat excuſe we ſpall mate. —The words 
« or Cer beet in the next line mean—before the matter to 
be excus'd has exiſtence. CareLL, a 

If ſuch be the meaning, the words are but ill calculated to 
convey it—the line is very obſcurt.— May not ſomething 
like the following be the idea intended?“ Why ſhould there 
be, in the preſent caſe, a neceſlity for an excuſe, almoſt be» 
fore thoſe who ſtand in need of it, have time to invent one? 
If fo, the expreſſion is emgmatical which cloachs, it muſt be 


| acknowledged, a very obvious thought. 


— to excuſe” muſt have a reference to © Tull me how? 
in the foregoing lines, Eprron. 
> L 
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Imo. Why, one that rode to his execution, man, 
= —— Could never go ſo ſlow: I have heard of riding 
|  wagers, 
© Where horſes have been nimbler than the ſands 
>. — That run i' the clock's behalf :—But this is 
1 foolery:— | X 
| Go, bid my woman ® feign a ſickneſs ; ſay 
— She'll home to her father; and provide me, pre- 
| x ſently, | 
| 77 7 A riding ſuit; no coſtlier than would fit 
A franklin's houſewife. 
Piſ. Madam, you're beſt conſider. 
Imo. I ſee before me, man, nor here, nor here, 
Nor 


8 That run i the clock's bebalf :———]This fantaſtical expreſ- 
ſion means no more than ſand in an hour-glaſs, uſed to mea- 
ſure time, WARBURTON. 

i. e. Perform the office, ſupply the functions of a clock, 
while they run. EprTros, | 

9 ——feign a flug; ſay, &c.] Either to get her out of 
the way of inquiry and examination, or not chuſing to repoſe 
a confidence in her, ſhe defires to avoid being watched by 
her —Perhaps, ſhe means to avail herſelf of this pretence for 
beſpeaking the © riding ſuit” as if intended for her woman. 

| | Idem. 

1 A frankliu's bouſcxvife.] A franklin is literally a freebolder, 
with a ſmall eſtate, neither villain nor vaſſal. Jouxsox. 

2 Madam, you're beft confider.) That is, Madam, you'd beſt 
conſider.” J. M. Mason. 

It is © you'd be, &c.] in Theobald, Hanmer, and John- 
fop, EpiroR. | | | 
; J fe before me, man, nor bere, nor bere, 


l 
\ 
\ 
| 
: 
if 
14 


Nor 
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Nor what enſues; but they've a fog in them, 
That 


Nor what enſues ; but lade a fog in them, 

That I cannot look thro ] 
Where is the ſubſtantive to which this relative plural, them, 
can pothbly have any reference? There is none; and the 
ſenſe, as well as grammar, is defective. I have ventured to 
reſtore, againſt the authority of the printed copies : 

but have a fog in len, | 

That I cannot look thro . 
Imogen would ſay : Don't talk of conſidering, man; I nei- 
ther ſce preſent events, nor conſequences ; but am in a miſt 
of fortune, and reſolved to proceed on the project deter- 
mined.” In len, means in proſpect, within fight, before my 
eyes. THEOBALD. 

T fee before me, man, nor bere, nor here,] A flight miſtake in 
the pointing of the common reading being thus rectified, all 
will be plain : | | 

T fee before me, man ? Nor here, nor there 

Nor what enſues, but have a fog in them, 

That I cannot look through. ; 
That is, Would'ſt thou, man, have me confider, and diſtract 
myſelf in the ſearch of the conſequences which may, poſſibly, 
attend the ſtep I am about to take ? that would be to very 
little purpoſe indeed. For whatever ſtep I ſhould take, whe- 
ther I ſtay here, or go thither, the conſequences which may 
attend either are all equally covered with ſuch a thick miſt of 
obſcurity as it is impoſſible for me to penetrate; and this be- 
ing ſo, it would be a folly in me to deliberate farther on thig 
ſubject, HraTu, 

This paſſage, may, in my opinion, be very eaſily under- 
ſtood, without any emendation. The lady ſays: © 1 can fee 
neither one way nor other, before me nor behind me, but 
all the ways are covered with an impenetrable fog.” There 

2 L 2 are 
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That I cannot look through. Away, I pr'ythee ; 


Do 


are objections inſyperable to all that I can propoſe, and ſince 
reaſon can give me no counſel, I will reſolve at once to follow 
my inclination. JoHN30N. 

The paſſage would certainly be improved by ſubſtituting 
there for here in the ſecond place, and the author of the Re- 
viſal appears to have been of that opinion by reading it ſo in 
his quotation of it, as reformed according to his own idea of 
its meaning, and printing there in Roman characters though 
tae reſt is in Italics —Thoſe two words may, however, very 
well ſtard as they are in the other editions, —In the words 
« but have a fog in them” a reference is made to © nor bere, nor 
bere” as ſubſtantives, though in their own nature adverbs, in 
the ſame manner as if ſhe bad ſaid - J. ſee neither the things that 


are in this place, nor theſe which are in that, nor the conſequences wbich 


are likely to enſue. Dr. Johnſon has not thought fit to reply to 
Theobald's query, and, indeed, his own explanation appears 
not to me ſatisfgory, as including (if 1 underſtand it tho- 
roughly) ſomething too like a contradiction, or ſaying I can 
nothing but what an impenetrable fog intercepts the view of —In 

my apprehenſion the lines in queſtion might herendered much 
more eaſy and intelligible by only placing the perſonal pro- 
noun they before the verb © hv and uniting them into one 
re ſo as not to deſtroy the meaſure, after e 
Nor bere, nor there 

Nor what enſues; but they've 4 fog in them 

That 1 cannot look through.-———— 
She tluis aſſigns a natural reaſop why ſhe is unable to ſee any 
thing before her, or have any idea of conſequences. 


Ep1ToR. 

T ſee before me, man, nor bere, nor bere, &c.) 1 am ſurpriſcd 
that a paſſage, which appears to me ſo clearly intelligible, 
ſhould | be * in three different ways, by as many 

5 com? 
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Do as bid thee : There's no more to ſay; 
Acceſſible is none but Milford way.. LExeunt. 


commentators, and that all of them ſhould have miſtaken the 
meaning of it. When Imogen ſpeaks theſe words ſhe is ſup- 
poſed to have her face turned towards Milford; and when 
ſhe pronounces the words, nor here, nor here, ſhe points to the 
right and to the leſt. This being premiſed, the ſenſe is evi- 
dently this :— [I ſee clearly the way before me, but that to 


« the right, that to the left, and that behind me, are all co- 
« yered with a fog that I cannot penetrate.— There is no 
« more, therefore, to be ſaid, ſince there is no way acceſ- 
« ſible but that to Milford.” —The paſſage, however, ſhould 
be pointed thus | 

« I ſee before me, man ;—nor here, nor here, 

« Nor what enſues, but have a fog in them 

That I cannot look through.” | ; 
What enſues, means what follows, and Shakſpeare here uſes it 
ſomewhat licentiouſly to expreſs what is behind, 

I cannot help owning that there is a good deal of proba- 
bility in Mr. Maſon's mode of explanation, which had like- 
wiſe occurred to Mr. Capell, and agreeably to which, the 
text is pointed in the edition of the latter. The ſmall addi- 
tion which I have introduced is perfectly compatible with ity 
and both might be adopted.—lt will, probably, be imagined 
that too many words have been ſpent upon a paſlage diſtin- 
guiſhable for nothing ſo much as an unnatural ſtiffneſs of 
phraſe. Some perſons, may, poſſibly, be led to remark that 
the inaccuracy of conſtruction was deſigned to be expreſſive 
of the diſorder and impatience which prevail in the mind 
of Imogen, EviTos. ” 


SCENE 
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s n E . 
Changes to a foreft, in Wales, with a cave, 


From which 


Enter Belarius, (Guiderius, and Arviragus, 


Bel. A goodly day not to keep houſe, with ſuch 
Whoſe roof's as low as ours ! 4 Stoop, boys: This 


gate 
Inſtructs 


Between the foregoing ſcene, that in which Imogen forms 
the reſolution of flying to meet Poſthumus, and the preſent, 
I conceive ſome part of a day, a night, and an entire day 
and night to have intervened. Let us ſuppoſe that Imogen 


was employed during a portion of the day to which the laſt 


ſcene belonged in making the neceſſary preparations for her 
flight, and that ſhe took her departure from the palace in the 
afternoon of the fame. Her journey may be continued the 
following day, attended by Piſanio, who is her guardian alſo 
during the enſuing night —Thus we have the two nights of 
which ſhe afterwards ſpeaks as having—* made the ground ber 

'—through an apprehenſion, we may reaſonably imagine, 


of being diſcovered in conſequence of her endeavouring to 


procure a better lodging. 
The time is early in the morning when Belarius and his 
young men are ſallying forth to purſue the chaſe. In the 


evening of the ſame day, as we ſhall ſec, Imogen comes to 


the cave, having parted from Piſanio in the former part of it. 


4 ——Stoop, boys : ——] The old copy reads :—ſeep, boys: 
from whence Hanmer conjectured that the poet wrote 


foop 
*. Hitherto Scene III. 


* 
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Ilnſtructs you how to adore the heavens; and 
> {| bows you 


To morning's holy office: The gates offmonarchs 
Are arch'd ſo high, that giants may jet through 
And keep © their impious turbands on, without 

> Good-morrow to the ſun.—Hail, thou fair bea 

ven 

We houſe i' the rock, yet uſe thee not ſo ſhardly 

— As prouder livers do. 

Guid. 
foop, boys—as that word affords a good introduction to what 
follows. Mr, Rowe reads © Ser boys—,” which (as uſual) 
had been filently copied. STEtvens. 

op, boys : &c.] Is a very evident correction of the 
Oxford editor's ; the other moderns have“ Ser boys.“ 

CAPELL. 

I rather believe that the author wrote “ Sweet boys,” and 
that the tranſcriber's ear deceived him. Steep and fleep were 
not likely to be confounded either by the eye or the car ; nor 
is there any occaſion here for the princes to flop ; for pro- 

| bably both they and Belarius on the opening of this ſcene 

appeared at the outhde of the cave, while he ſpoke theſe 
lines, Maro. 

5 that giants may jet through] To © jet,” To ſhoot for- 
ward; to intrude; to jut out. 2. To ſtrut; to agitate the 
body by a proud gait. Jouns. DicT. 

To © jet” to walk with a proud gait; faſtuoſ? incedere ; 
alſo—to encroach proudly on, CAarELL. 

This word has been altered by Hanmer to © get.” — 

EpiToOR, 
their 2 turbands on,——) The idea of a giant 
was, among the readers of romances, who were almoſt all 
the readers of thoſe times, always confounded with that of 
a Saracen. JonnsoN, 


—— at 


= 
1 
——— 
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Guid. Hail, heaven 
Arv. Hail, heaven 


Bel. Now for our mountain "REG Up to yon 5 | 
hill; : 
2 - Your legs are young; I'll tread theſe flats, Con- 
Lider, 


When you above perceive me like a crow, 
That it is place, which leſſens, and ſets off. 
And you may then revolve what tales I haveſtold 
| you, 
: Of courts, of princes, of the tricks in war : 
That fervice is not ſervice, ſo being done, 
But being ſo allow'd : * To apprehend thus, 
Draws us a profit from all things we ſee : 
And 


7 This ſervice is not ſervice, &.] In war it is not ſufficient 
to do duty well ; the advantage ariſes not from the act, but 
_ the acceptance of the act. Jouxsox. | 

This ſervice is not ſervice, &c.] As if Tome particular one 

had been mentioned, is in the eaſy ſpirit of converſation. 
| Carr. 

As this ſeems to be intended by Belarius as a general 
maxim, not merely confined to ſervices in war, I have no 
doubt but we ſhould read, 

« That ſervice js not ſervice,” &c. J. M. Masox. 

Which reading, being of Mr. Maſon's opinion, I have, 
together with Theobald and Hanmer, received into the 
text. Epiros. 

* To apprebend thus, &c.] The obſerving nature in this view, 
gave birth to a very fine book of one of the wiſeſt men of this 
age; which was unjuſtiy ridiculed by one of the wittieſt. 

Wanspxrox, 
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And often, to our comfort, ſhall we find 
9 The ſharded beetle in a ſafer hold . 
8 | Than 


9 And often to our comfort ſball wwe find,] That is, whilſt we 
cultivate in ourſelves this habit of moral reflection, we ſhall 
frequently enjoy the conſolation of remarking, 

The fbarded beetle in a ſaftr bold, &c. Eprron. 
The ſharded beetle——] i. e. the beetle whoſe wings are en- 
cloſed within two dry buſts or rd.. 80. in Gower, De Can- 
feſfone Amantis, lib, V. fol. 103. b. 
« That with his ſwerd, and with his ſpere, 
« He might not the ſerpent dere : 
« He was ſo fterded all aboute, 
« It held all edge toole withoute.” 
Gower is here ſpeaking of the dragon ſubdued by Jaſon — 
There is here a manifeſt oppoſition intended between the 
wings and flight of the inſz# and the bird. The beetle, whoſe 
Harded wings can but juſt raiſe him above the ground, is often in 
a ſtate of greater ſecurity than the vaſi=winged eagle that can ſoar 
to any beight —STEEvVENS;— The latter part from the notes vii 
Macbeth. 
| Shards—Pot-ſhards, fragments of pots, or tites :—alfo the 
huſky and glazed ſhells or outer wings of the beetle. —Shard- 
born in Macbeth, born on ſhards ; farded, winged with ſhards ; 
taking ſhards in its latter ſignification. CaetLiL's GLos8ARY, 
The fearded beetle, &c.) i. e. The beetle ſheltered beneath 
the ſhell, or incruſted covering, of cow-dung.—So in the 
Diſputation between a Bee coney-catcher and a ſber, 1592.“ With 
the beetle refuſing to light on the ſeveeteſt flowers all day, nefiled at 
night on a cowſheard. HeNnLEy, | 
Sharded beetle, means the beetle lodged in dung; and the humble 
earthly abode of the beetle is oppoſed to the lofty eyry of 
the eagle. That rd tignifies dung is well known in the 
north of Staffordſhire, where coryfard is the word generally 
uſed for cowdung. TOLLET, 


Shards 


rr , d . ͤ ye. A 
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Than is the full-wing'd eagle. O, this life 
Is nobler, than attending for a check; 
Richer, * than . nothing for a bids: 

q Prouder, 


Shard-born beetle in Macbeth is, perhaps, the beetle born 
among ſhards, 1. e. pieces of broken pots, tiles, and ſuch 
like things; however, as foard:d beetle ſeems ſcarcely recon- 
cileable to that explanation, Mr. Steevens may be right. 

Remarxs CxiTicar, &c. from Maebeth. 

Dr. Johnſon in the Dictionary, after giving © A fragment 
of an earthen veſſel” as the ſenſe of ard, explains © barded”* 
by, © inhabiting ſhards” and quotes this paſſage. EviTos. 

attending for a check ;] Check may mean in this place 


a reproof ; but I rather think it fignifies command, controul. Thus 


in Troilus and Craſida, the reſtrictions of Ariſtotle are called 
Ariſtotle's checks. STEEvVENSs. 

> chan doing nothing for a bauble ;] i. e. Vain titles of 
honour gained by an idle attendance at court. But the Ox- 
ford editor reads, for @ bribe, WARBURTON. 

The Oxford editor knew the reaſon of this alteration, 
though his cenſurer knew it not. The old edition reads: 

Richer, than doing nothing for a babe. 
Of babe ſome corrector made bauble ; and Hanmer thought 
himſelf equally authoriſed to make bribe. I think babe can 
hardly be right. JounsoN. 

It ſhould be remembered, however, that bauble was an- 
ciently ſpelt able; ſo that Dr. Warburton in reality has added 
but one letter. A bauble was part of the inſignia of a fool. 
So in All's well that ends well, act IV. mon yn: 

I would give his wife my bauble, fir.” | 
It was a kind of truncheon, (ſays Sir John Hawkins) with a 
head carved on it. To this Belarius may allude, and mean 
that honourable poverty is more precious than a /inecure at 
court, of which the badge is a truncheon or a and. 
80, 
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Prouder, than ruſtling in unpaid-for ſilk: 

3 Such gain the cap of him, that makes them 
fine, 

4 Yet keeps his book uncroſe: no life to ours. 7 * 


Guid. 

So, in Middleton's Game at Cheſs, 1623: 

Art thou ſo cruel for an honour's dall? 

As, however, it was once the cuſtom in England for fa- 
vourites at court to beg the wardſhips of infants who were 
born to great riches, our author may allude to it on this oc- 
caſion. Frequent complaints were made that rothing was 
done towards the education of theſe unhappy orphans. 

STEEVENS, 

I have always ſuſpected that the right reading of this paſ- 
ſage is what I had not in a former edition the confidence to 
propole : b 

Richer, than doing nothing for a brabe. 
Brabium is a badge of honour, or the enfign of an honour, or 
any thing worn as a mark of dignity. The word was ſtrange 
to the editors, as it will be to the reader ; they therefore 
changed it to babe; and I am forced to propoſe it without the 
ſupport of any authority. Brabium is a word found in Holy- 
oak's Dictionary, who terms it a reward. Cooper, in his 
3 , defines it to be a prize, or reward for any game. 
JounsoN: 

——doing nothing for a babe, &c.] The word“ babe” a toy, 
or play- thing, a baby, is made aue unneceſſarily, babe hav- 
ing the ſame ſignification : the poet's meaning is titles, the 
two frequent rewards of worthleſs ſervices, which he calls 
% doing nothing for them.” CAPELL. 

3 Such gain the cap of bim, &e.] i. e. Such as purſue that ſort 
of conduct exemplified in the laſt-mentioned inſtance of, 
ling in unpaid:for filk. Ep1iToR. 
* Yet heeps his book uncroſi'd, &c.) In allufion to the cuſtom 
adopted 


27 
Hf «Wh 


3 
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Guid. Out of your proof you ſpeak : we, poor 
unfledg' d, 
- Have never wing'd from view o' the neſt ; nor 
1 Enow not 


What air's from home. Haply, this life is beſt, 
If quiet life be beſt ; ſweeter to you, 
hat have a ſharper known; well correſponding | 
With your ſtiff age : but, unto us, it is 
A cell of ignorance; travelling abed ; 
A priſon for a debtor, that not dares 

3 - 5 To ſtride a limit. | | 

LR Arv. What ſhould we ſpeak of, 
When we are as old as you? when we ſhall | hear 
The rain and wind beat dark December, how, 
In this our pinching cave, ſhall we diſcourſe 

The freezing hours away? We have ſeen nothing: 

We are beaſtly ; ſubtle as the fox, for prey; 
Like warlike as the wolf, for what we eat : 
Our valour is, to chaſe what flies ; our cage 


* Le. A br Ea ce. i 4 5 * We 


adopted by perſons in trade of croſſing out in their books an 
account, the amount of which has been diſcharged. 
1 EpiTor. 
Ss To ftride a limit.] To overpaſs his bound. Jounson. *. 
6 What ſbould we ſpeak of ] This dread of an old age, unſup- 
plicd with matter for diſcourſe and meditation, is a ſentiment 
natural and noble. No ſtate can be more deſtitute than that 
af him, who, when the delights of ſenſe forſake him, has no 
pleaſures of the mind. JounsoN. 
7 We are beafily, &c.] Reſembling but the brute creation 
even in our, ſeemingly, moſt excellent qualities. EviTtos. 


fa 1 l > > 


' * if 
; 
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We make a quire, as doth the priſon'd birds oh 
And ſing our bondage freely” 


Bel. How you ſpeak |! 
Did you but know the city's uſuries, 
And felt them knowingly : the art o' the court, 
As hard to leave, as is keep ; ; whoſe top to climb 
Is certain falling, or ſo flippery, that | 
The fear's as bad as falling : the toil of the war, 
A pain that only ſeems to ſeek outſdanger A 
T the name of fame, and honour; 9 which dies 
1 the ſearch; 
And hath as oft a ſlanderous epitaph, 
As record of fair act; nay, many times, 
Doth ill deſerve by doing well ; what's worſe, 
= Muſt curt'ſy at the cenſure :>O, boys, this ſtory 
'The world may read in me : my body's mark'd 
With Roman ſwords; and my report was once 
- Firſt with the beſt of note: Cymbelindlov'd me; 
And when a ſoldier was the theme, my name 
Was not far off: Then was I as a tree, 
Whoſe boughs did bend with fruit : but, in one 
night, 
A ſtorm, or robbery, call it what you will, 
| Shook 
8 How you ſpeak /] Otway ſeems to have taken many hints 


for the converſation that paſſes between Acaſto and his ſons, 
from the ſcene before us. Srxxvxxs. 


9 Which dies i the ſearch ;] Which is the relative here either 
to © the tail of war,” or, © a pain” and not to © fame and be- 
neur. STEVENS. 


5 
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55558 down my mellow . nay, my 


leaves, 
— And left me bare to weather) *. 
Guid. Uncertainjfavour ! 
Bel. My fault being nothing (as I have told 
you oft) 
But that two villains, whoſe falſe oaths prevail'd 
$d —- Before my perfect honour, ſwore to Cymbeline, 
I was confederate with the Romans: ſo, 
Fcllow'd my baniſhment; and, theſe twenty years, 
This rock, and theſe demeſnes, have been my 
N world: | | 
Where I have liv'd at honeſt freedom ; pay'd 
More pious debts to heaven, than in all 
* The fore end of my time. But, up to the moun- 
| tains ; 
This is not hunters' language: He, that ftrikes 
The veniſon firſt, ſhall be the lord o' the feaſt ; 
To him the other two ſhall miniſter ; 
And we will fear no poiſon, which attends 


In 


1 —=y mellow hangings, &c.] The quality of mellowneſe is 
here mentioned as finely expreſſive of the apparent ripeneſs for 
enjoyment which attended the circumſtances of his good for · 
tune. Ebirox. | 

2 And left me bare to weather,] So in Timon: 

That numberleſs upon me ſtuck, as leaves 
Do on the oak, have with bne winter's bruſh, 
Failen from their boughs, and 4%t me open, bare 
For every form that blows, STEVENS. 
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8 In place of greater ſtate, I'll meet you in the 
[ valleys. [Exeunt Guid. and Arv. 
Ho hard it is to hide the ſparks ofJnature ! 
Theſe boys know little they are ſons to the king; 
Nor Cymbeline dreams that they are alive. 
- They think, they are mine : and, * train d 
| up thus pmeanly 
4 the cave, wherein they bow, their chants 
do hit 


The 

3 In place of greater ſlate.] Hanmer, for the purpoſe of pre- 
ſerving exactneſs in the meaſure, has omitted the word 
greater which has in this place a certain elegance and pa- 
thos to which no reader of taſte can, I imagine, be inſen- 
fible, and by the want of which the force of the ſentiment is 
evidently diminiſhed. EniTos. 

4 be train'd up thus meanly, 

7 the cave, there on the brow,—] The old editions read: 

P the cave whereon the bo 
which, though very corrupt, will direct us to the true read- 
ing, which, when rightly pointed, is thus: 

though train'd up thus meanly 

the cave therein they 40e 
i. e. Thus meanly brought up. Yet in this very cave, which 
is ſo low that they muſt how or bend in entering it, yet are 
their thoughts ſo exalted, &c. This is the antitheſis. Bela» 
rius had ſpoken before of the lowneſs of his cave : 

A goodly day ! not to keep houſe, with ſuch 

Whoſe rogf”s as low as ours. See, boys! this gate 

Inſtructs you how to adore the heavens; and bows you 

Io morning's holy office. WarBprToN., 

Dr. Warburton's emendation and explanation of this paſ- 
ſage are ſo obviouſly right, that it is ſurpriſing that any per- 
ſon could a moment heſitate about the admiſſion of them. — 
Q fr fic m¹,F,im EpiTOR, 


1 
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— * The roofs of palaces; and nature prompts them, 
In ſimple and low things, to prince it, much 
Beyond the trick of others. This Polydore, — 
The heir of Cymbeline and Britain, whom 
The king his father call'd Guiderius,—Jove ! 
When on my three-foot ſtoo] I fit, and tell 
The warlike feats I have done, his fpirits fly out 
Into my ſtory: *—ſay,—T hus mine enemy fell ; 
And thus I ſet my foot on his neck ; even then 
The princely blood flows in his cheek, he ſweats, 
Strains 


s The rot of palaces;] Four modern editors have © roof” 
in the ſingular, but, ſurely, whatever the original may have 
been, the plural here is much more elegant. It is © roofs” in 
Hanmer and Capell. EvpiTox. | 

6 This Pglydore—-—}] The old copy of the play (ex- 
cept here, where it may be only a blunder of the printer) 
calls the eldeſt ſon of Cymbeline Polidore, as often as the 
name occurs ; and yet there are ſome who may aſk whether it 
is not more likely that the printer ſhould have blundered in 
the other places, than that he ſhould have hit upon ſuch an 
uncommon name as Paladour in this firſt inſtance. Paladour 
was the ancient name for Shaft/ſdury. So, in A Meeting Dia- 
logue-wiſe bettveen Nature, the Phenix, and the Tuptle-dove, by R, 
Cheſter, 1601: 

This noble king builded faire Caerguent, 
« Now cleped Wincheſter of worthie fame ; 
„ And at mount Paladour he built his tent, 
© That after-ages Sbafiſburie hath to name 
| STEEVENS, 

Hay, — Dur mine enemy, &c.] i. e. When 1 ſay—Thus 

mine, &c. EpiTOR, 
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- Strains his young nerves, and puts himſelf in 
poſture 
That acts my words. The younger brother, Cad- 
| wall *, | 
(Once, Arviragus) in as like a figure, 
9 Strikes life into my ſpeech, * and ſhews much 
more | 
His own conceiving. Hark! the game is rous'd !— 
O Cymbeline ! heaven, and my conſcience, knows, 
Thou didſt unjuſtly baniſh me: whereon, 
At three, and two years old, I ſtole theſe babes: 
| Thinking 


8 The younger brother Cad wall,] This name is likewiſe found 
in an ancient poem, entitled Xing Arthur, which is printed 
in the ſame collection with the Meeting Dialogue-wiſe, &c. in 
which, as Mr. Steevens has obſerved, our author might have 
found the name of Paladour : . 

- Augiſell king of ſtout Albania, | 
« And Caduall king of Vinedocia-—” MALoNE. 

9 Strikes life into my ſpeeches, &c. ] Repreſents by action and 
geſture, in an animated and expreſſive manner, what I have 
been by words deſcribing. EoiTos. 

1 ——end fbews much more, &c.] Either © much more than 
his brother had done, or auch more than my fumple 


eech could do, unaſliſted by ſuch an illuſtration. 
Idem. 


k J. Hale theſe babes;] Shakſpeare ſeems to intend Bela- 
rius for a good character, yet he makes him forget the in- 
jury which he has done to the young princes, whom he has 
robbed of a kingdom only to rob their father of heirs. The 
latter part of this ſoliloquy is very inartificial, there being 
no particular reaſon why Belarivs ſhould now tell to himſelf 
what he could not know better by tellag it. Jonxsox. 

M 
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Thinking to bar thee of ſucceſſion, as 

Thou reft'ſt me of my lands. Euriphile, 
Thou waſt their nurſe ; they took thee for their 

mother, 

And every day do honour to thy grave: 

Myſelf, Belarius, that am Morgan call'd, 

hrs take for natural father. The game is up. 

[ Exit. 


GE EEE 
"” IE NE OIYEF 


Anather part of the fame Country, not far from 
M Herd. Haven. 


Enter Pisanio, and Juto. 


Imo. Thou told'ſt me, when we came from 
horſe, the place 
Was near at hand: Ne'er long'd my mother ſo 
Io ſee me firſt, as I have now :—Piſanio ! Man 
a Where | is Poſthumus ? What is in thy mind, 
That 


The time 1 ſuppoſe to be in the carly part of the morning 
of the ſame day as the laſt ſcene. It ſeems as if Piſanio had 
reached the court in the afternoon of the ſame ns: which he 


porn iu the enſuing ſcene. 


3 Where is Poſibumus ?———] Shakſpeare's apparent igno- 
rance of quantity is not the leaſt among many proofs of his 
want of learning, Throughout this play he calls Poſtbiimus, 
Pai umu, and Arvirigus, Arvirigus. It may be ſaid that 
| quantity 

* Formerly Scene IV, 
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That makes thee ftare thus ? Wherefore breaks 
that figh 


From the inward of thee ? One, but painted thus, 
Would be interpreted a thing perplex'd 
+ Beyond ſelf- explication: Put thyſelf 
Into a haviour of leſs fear *, ere wildneſs ; 
- Vanquiſh my ftaider ſenſes. What's the matter? 
[Piſamo reaches her out a letter. 
Why 
quantity in the age of our author did not appear to have 
been much regarded. In the tragedy of Dari, by William 
Alexander of Menſtrie (lord Sterline) 1603, Duri is always 
called Darius, and Eupbrites, Eupbrites : 
The diadem that Dari: erſt had borne—— 
The famous Zupbrites to be your border 

Again, in the 21ſt Song of Drayton's Polyalbivn : 

« That gliding go in ſtate like ſwelling Eupbrites.” 

Throughout Sir Arthur Gorges” tranſlation of Lucan, Z. -— 
pbrites is likewiſe given inſtead of Exphritce. STEEvENs. 

In A Meeting Dialague-wiſe between Nature, The Phenix, and 
the Turtle-dove, by R. Cheſter, 1601, where Shakſpeare per- 
haps found the name of Paladeur, Arviragus is introduced, with 
the ſame neglect of quantity as in this play: 

«* Windſor, a caſtle of exceeding ſtrength, 
8 nn Britaizie's king.” 
MALONE. 

4 Beyond ſelf-explication ;] Beyond the perſon's _ 
of explaining, CarzLL. 

S ——baviewr——] This word, as often as it occurs in 
Shakſpeare, ſhould not be printed as an abbreviation of be- 
bavieur. Haviour was a word commonly uſed in his time. Sec 

Spenſer, Zglogue 9: 
Their ill baviour garres men miſſay.“ Sr.. 
| Ma 
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Why tender'ſt thou that paper to me, with 
A look untender ? © If it be ſummer news, 
Smile to't before: if winterly, thou need'ſt 
But keep that countenance ſtill. My huſband's 
hand 
That ? drug-damn'd Italy hath out-craſted him, 
And he's at ſome hard point. Speak, man; 
thy tongue 
May take oft ſome extremity, which to d 
Would be even mortal to me. 
Piſ. Pleaſe you, read Eo 15 
And you ſhall find me, wretched man, a ding 
The moſt diſdain'd of fortune. 
Imogen reads. 

Thy miftreſs, Piſanio, hath play'd the trumpet in 
my bed ; * the teſitmonies whereof lie bleeding in me. 
I. ſpeak not out of weak ſurmiſes ; but from proof as 

rong as my grief, and as certain as I expect my re- 
dw 


[1 


if it be ſummer news, 
Smile to t before :] So, in our author's 98th Sonnet: 
Vet not the lays of birds, nor the ſweet ſmell 
« Of different flowers in odour and in hue, 
Could make me any ſummer's flory tell.” Matovr: 
7 —drug-damn'd——]} This is another alluſion to Italian 
poiſons. Jouxsox. | 
- 8 che teſimonies whereof lie bleeding in me.] In alluſion to 
the pain ocrafioned by a wound newly inflicted and before it 
has had time to digeſt. The words are alſo expreſſive of the 
knowledge of the © z:flimonics”” being as yet undiſcloſed, 


EvpiToR, 
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wenge. That part, thou, Piſanio, muſt act for me, 
if thy faith be nat tainted with the breach of hers. 
Let thine own hands take away her life : I ſhall give 
thee opportunity at Milford- Haven ſbe hath my let- 

ter for the purpoſe : Where, if thou fear to ſtrike, and 
to make me certain it is done, thou art the pandar to 
her diſbonour, and equally to me diſſoyal. 


© =Piſ. What ſhall I need to draw my ſword ? the 
| | paper | 
- Hath cut her throat already. No, *tigflander 3 
Whoſe'edge is ſharper than the ſword ; whoſe 
tongue | | 

Out- venoms all the worms of Nile; whoſe breath 

Rides on the poſting winds, and doth belye ' 
All corners of the world, kings, queens, and 

fi ſtates, 


Maids, 
! _——worms of Nile ;——} Serpents and dragons by the 


old writers were called worms. Of this, ſeveral inſtances are 
given in the laſt act of Antony and Cioqpaters. STEEVENS, 

a and deth' belye X 

All cerners of the world: kings, queens, and ſlates, &c.] 

Though I do not recollect having ſeen this paſſage pointed in 
any other manner than that before us, yet to me it appears 
evidently to be wrong; there ſurely ſhould after the word 
world“ be no more than a comma, and all the ſucceeding - 
ſubſtantives to © matron” OO ſhould be governed in 
the fame manner of the verb © dee; whereas they are here 
very unmeaningly made dependant on * enters” in the follow- 
ing part of the ſentence. EviTos. 


n] Perſons of higheſt rank. Jonxsox. 
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Maids, matrons; nay, the ſecrets of the grave 
- This viperous flander enters ———W hat cheer, 
I madam? 

Ino. Falſe to his bed What i is it, to be falſe ? 


To lie in watch there, and to think on him? 
— To weep 'twixt clock and clock ? if fleep charge 
Jo break it with a fearful dream of him, 
And cry myſelf awake ? * that's falſe to his bed ? 


Is it ? 
It Alas, good lady 1 
3 I falſe ? Thy conſcience witneſs—“ la- 
chimo, | 
* Thou 

4 Falſe to bis bed ? what is it to be falſe? &c.] This paſſage 

ſhould be pointed thus—# bat / is it to be falſe, | 
To lie in woatch there, and to think on him? J. M. Maso. 

a falſe to bis bed ?] To this reading we naturally 
annex the idea of an ironical and upbraiding tone, but that 
of Theobald and Hanmer ſeems more expreſſive of a ſpirit 
of animated indignation, viz. 

/ — . i. e. is that falſe, &c. 
 Evirror, 

J falſe ? thy conſcience witneſs © :—Jachimo,] As the modern 
editors have pointed this paſſage, Imogen's appeal is to Ia- 
chimo's conſcience ; whereas the folios direct it to Poſthu 
mus (for their pointing is the ſame we have here) and the 
other is apoſtrophized afterwards. CarzLr. 

Is it not poſſible that the appeal, notwithſtanding the old 
pointing, may be to the conſcience of Iachimo ? and have 
reſpect to the trial which he had lately made of her chaſtity ? 
though, at the ſame time, it cannot be denied that from her 


prjection | 


1 


7 
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Thou didſt accuſe him of incontinency; 
Thou then look'dit like a villain ; now, methinks, 


J Thy favgur's good enough.—? Some jay of Italy, 


k 


s Whoſe feather was her painting, hath betfay'd 


"im : : 


9 Poor 


rejection of a ſuit ſo preferred, and under ſuch circum- 
ſtances, no very extraordinary luſtre could be reflected upon 
her reputation, nor ſtrong proofs deduced of the integrity of 
her virtue. —I cannot avoid entertaining a ſuſpicion that this 
addreſs might have been directed to Piſanio, whoſe cloſe at- 
tendance upon her perſon might be ſuppoſed to afford him 
the beſt aſſurance of her fidelity. EDirox. 

Some jay of Italy,] There is a prettineſs in this ex- 
preſſion ; puta, in Italian, ſignifying both a jay and a whore : 


I ſuppoſe from the gay feathers of that bird. WarBurTON, 


So, in the Merry Wives, &c. “teach him to know turtles 
from jays.” STEEVENS. 

8 Whoſe mother was ber painting,) Same jay of Tal, made 
by art the creature, not of nature, but of painting, la this 
ſenſe painting may be not improperly termed her mother. 

JounsoN. 
I met with a ſimilar expreſſion in one of the old comedies, 
but forgot to note the date or name of the piece : 
© ——a parcel of conceited feather-caps, whoſe fathers ) 
« were their garments.” STEEVENS. 
In All's Well that ends Well, we have: 
« ——-whoſc judgments are 
« Mere fathers of their garments,” Marove. 

Wheſe feather wvas ber painting,] This emendation was ſug- 
geſted by the Oxford edition, but in that the change is car- 
ried farther than it ſhould be; the word © jay” proves the 
truth of the other word, whoſe metaphorical meaning is— 
beauty, CAFELL, 
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Poor I am ſtale, a garment out of|faſhian ; 
And, for I am richer than to hang by the walls, 
I muſt be ript :;—to pieces with me !—O, 
- Men's vowsare women's traitors! All goodlſeeming, 
By thy revolt, O huſband, ſhall be thought 
Put on for villainy ; not born, where't grows; ; 
- - But worn, a bait for-ladies, 
Pt if. Good madam, hear m2. 
Ino. True honeſt men being * heard, like falſe 
Zneas, | 
- Were, in his time, thought falſe: and Sinon's 
weeping 
- Did ſcandal many a holy tear; took pity 
From molt true wretchedneſs : * So, thou, Poſt- 
humus, 
5 Wilt 


WW hoſ: mother zwar ber painting,] The Oxford editor deſerves 
to be applauded for his emendation, which, however, has 
been improved upon by Mr. Capell; that of the latter I have 
received into the text. There is a ſtrong 3 of its 
having originally ſtood there. EviTos. 

9 Poor I am flale, a garment out of faſhion ;] This image 
occurs in Weſtward fer Smelt;, 1620, immediately at the con- 
cluſion of the tale on which our play is founded”: © But (ſaid 
the Brainford i-wie) I ike her ar garment out of faſbion.” 

STEEVENS. 

True boneft men being * heard.) The word “ beard” ſeems to 
be repeated here ia reply to what has been juſt uttered by 
Piſanio. EviTorR., 

2 So, thou, Poſthumus, 

Wo 4 2 the . en al Few zen ;] When Poſthumus 
| thought 


4 
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Wilt lay the leaven on all proper men; 
- Goodly, and gallant, ſhall be falſe, and perjur d, 
From thy great fail. Come, fellow, be thou ho- 


neſt: 
Do thou thy mafter's bidding: When thouſſeeſt 
him, | | 


A little witneſs my obedience: Look ! 

I draw the ſword myſelf : take it, and hit 
The innocent manſion of my love, my heart : 
Fear not; 'tis empty of all things, but grief: 
Thy maſter is not there; who was, indeed, 
The riches of it: Do his bidding; ſtrike. 
Thou may'ſt be valiant in a better cauſe; 
hut now thou ſeem'ſt a coward. 

Piſ. Hence, vile inſtrument |! 

Thou ſhalt not damn my hand, 


* 


Ino. 


thought his wiſe falſe, he unjuſtly ſcandalized the whole ſex. 
His wife here, under the ſame impreſſions of his infidelity, 
attended with more provoking circumſtances, acquits his ſex, 
and lays the fault where it is due. The poet paints from na- 
ture. This is life and manners, The man thinks it a diſho- 
nour to the ſuperiority of his underſtanding to be jilted, and 
therefore flatters his vanity into a conceit that the diſgrace 
was inevitable from the general infidelity of the ſex. The 
woman, on the contrary, not imagining her credit to be at 
all aſſected in the matter, never ſeeks out for ſo extravagant 
a conſolation ; but at once eaſes her malice and her grief, by 
laying the crime and damage at the door of ſome obnoxious 
. Coquet, WARBUKTON. 
Hanmer reads : 

lay the level 
without any neceſſity. Jouy5on, 

* 
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Imo. Why, I muſt die; | 
And if I do not by thy hand, thou art 
— No ſervant of thy maſter's : Againſt ſelfſſlaughter 
There is a prohibition ſo divine, 
That cravens my weak hand. Come, here” 5 


my heart ;- 
Something's afore't mY ſoft ; we'll no de- 
fence; 
Obedient as the ſcabbard. What is here? 


The ſcriptures of the loyal Leonatue, 
All turn'd to hereſy ? Away, away, 
Corrupters 


Wilt lay the kaven, &c.) i. e. Will infect and corrupt their 
good names like ſour dough that leaveneth the whole maſs, 
and will render them ſuſpected. Urrox. 

To leaven “ lay the leaven en any thing is a ſcripture ex- 
preſſion ; and uſed (as grammarians are want to term it) in 
malam partem,for—to vitiate, or corrupt it, which is the ſenſe it 
has here; but in Meaſure for Meaſure, act I. ſcene I. we have 


« [cavened” its participle in the ſenſe of—/caſoncd ſimply; for 


« Jeaven” is a ſour dough, ſeaſoned with ſalt ; uſed in ferment- 
ing and giving reliſh to bread. 

It is lenden to all proper nen in the ſecond folio and all 
the modern editors. CAPELL, 

3 Wat craquens my weak hand.) To craven—to make craven 
or cowardly, Carxrr's Gross. 

Obedient as the ſcabbard.] Obedient” ſeems to have relation 
to the word © heart in the line above. EviTos. 

4 The ſeriptures ] So Ben Jonſon, in The ſad Shepherd: 

« The lover's ſcripturer, Heliodore's, or Tatius',” 

Shakſpeare, however, means, in this place, an oppoſition be- 
tween ſcripture, in its common ſignification, and hereſy, 
 STeevens. 


# 
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Corrupters of my faith ! you ſhall no more 
Be ſtomachers to my heart ! 'Thus may poor fools 
Believe falſe teachers : Though thoſe that are be- 
tray'd 
Do feel the treaſon ſharply, yet theltraitor 
» - Stands in worſe caſe of woe. | 
And thou, Poſthumus, thou that did'ſt ſet up 
— My diſobedience gainſt the king my father, 
And mad'ſt me put into contempt the ſuits 
Of princely fellows, ſhalt hereafter find 
It is no act of common paſſage, but 
A ſtrain of rarenels: : And 1 grieve myſelf, 
To think, when thou ſhalt be * diſ-edg*d by her 
That now thou tir'it on, how thy memory 
Will then be pang'd by me.—Pr'ythee, diſpatch: 
The lamb entreats the butcher : Where's thy 
knife ? 
Thou art too flow to do thy maſter” $fbidding, 
When I deſire it too. 
Piſ. O gracious lady 
- Since I receiv'd command to do this buſineſs, 
I have 


5 It is no d of common paſſage,] 1. e. Examples of ſuch con- 
duct as ſhe has juſt ſpecified are not common -it is not an 
act ſuch as often paſſes. EviTor, 

When thou ſhalt be s diſ-edg'd by Ber] That is, when the edge 
of thy appetite ſhall be blunted by her, in whoſe embraces 
thou art now glutting it. Hearn. 

7 That now thou tir. f on.] A hawk is ſaid to tire upon 
that which he pecks ; from tirer, French, Jourxzon. 
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— I have not ſlept one wink. 
Imo. Do't, and to bed then. 
Piſ. Il wake mine eye-balls blind firſt. - 
Imo. Wherefore then 
Did'it undertake it? Why haſt thou ? abus'd 
| 90 
* PU wake mine eye-balls firſt, | 
Imo. Wherefore then] This is the old reading, The mo- 
dern editions for wake read break, and ſupply the deficient ſyl- 
lable by 45, wherefore. I read: 
I'll wake mine eye-balls out firſt, or, bind firſt. Jounson, 
Dr. Johnſon's conjecture may receive ſupport from the fol- 
wing paſlage in The Bugbears, a MS. comedy more ancient 
than the play before us: 
— doubte 
Leaſt for lacke of my ſlepe I ſhall watche my eyes oute. 
Again, i in The Revenger's Tragedy, 1608 : 
A pitcous tragedy! able to wake 
« An old man's eyes blood-ſhot.“ 
In The Roaring Girl, 1611: —I'll ride to Oxford, and 
watch out mine eyes, but I'll hear the brazen head ſpeak.” 
| | STEEVENS, 
Til wake mine eye-balls blind firſt,] The word © blind” was ori- 
ginally inſerted by the Oxford editor. He is followed by Ca- 
pell. EviTos. 
Why baſt thou 9 abu d 
Se many miles with a pretence ? this place ? | 
To abiſe ſeems in this place to be taken in the ſenſe of—put- 
ting any thing from its right, and moſt advantageous uſe and 
purpoſe, The other ſubſtantives which follow appear rather 
to depend upon the interrogative © why,” than upon the verb 
« z5aſc,* and to be nominatives rather than accuſatives; © tbe 
perturbed court, at leaſt, ſeems to require a change of con- 
fer uction, ſo that the ſenſe may be Why is the court per- 
turbed? Idem. | 
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So many miles, with a pretence? this place? 
Mine action, and thine own? our horſes? labour? 

The time inviting thee ? the perturb'd court, 
For my being abſent 3 whereunto I never 

Purpoſe return? Why haſt thou gone ſo far, 

To be unbent, when thou haſt ta en thy ſtand, 

The elected deer before thee 2? 

Piſ. But to win time 

To loſe ſo bad employment: in the which 
- I have confider'd of a courſe ; Good lady, 

Hear me with patience. _ 

Imo. Talk thy tongue weary ; ſpeak : 

I bave heard, I am a ſtrumpet; and mine ear, 

'Therein falſe ſtruck, can take no greater wound, 
Nor tent to bottom that. But ſpeak. 

Piſ. Then, madam, 
I thought you would not back again. 
Imo. Moſt like; 
Bringing me here to kill me. 
P.. Not ſo, neither: 

But if I were as wiſe as honeſt, then | 

My purpoſe would prove well. It cannot be, 
But that my maſter is abus'd : 
Some villain, ay, and ſingular in his art, 
Hath done you both this curſed injury. 


Imo. 


1 To be unbent,—] To have thy bow unbent, alluding to 
a hunter. JounsoN, | | 

Nor tent to bottom that.) Nor apply a neceſſary means of 
relief to a wound of which the depth is ſo great, Evitous. 
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Imo. Some Roman courtezan. 
Pif. No, on my life. 
— PU give but notice you are dead, * ſend him 
Some bloody ſign of it; for tis conjmanded 
I ſhould do fo : You ſhall be miſs'd at court, 
—3 And that will well confirm it. 
Imo. Why, goodſ fellow, 
What ſhall I do the chile? Where bide ? How 
live? 
Or in my life what comfort, when I am 
Dead to my huſband ? 
Pif. If you'll back to the court. 
Ino. No court, no father; nor no more ado 
With that harſh, noble, ſimple nothing, Cloten; 
That Cloten, whoſe love-ſuit hath been to me 
As fearful as a ſiege. 
Pif. If not at court, 
Then not in Britain muſt you bide. 
Imo. Where then?“ 


Hath 


3 And that will ell confirm it.] As that circumſtance might 
be ſappoſed ſoon to reach the ears of Poſthumus, though | 
himſelf abſent. Eorrox. 

4 Tf you'll back to the court ——] It is not eaſy, I imagine, to 
fay what following expedient he would have ſuggeſted to her, 
if ſuch had been her determination. —The account intended 
to be ſent to her huſhand of her death would in that caſe have 
bftits effect, and conſequently muſt have been laid afide. 

Idem. 

5 Where then? &c.] There is no accounting for this queſ- 

tion 
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Hath Britain all the ſun that ſhines ? Day, night, 

Are they not but in Britain? I the world's volume 

Our Britain ſeems as of it, but not in it 

In a great pool, a ſwan's neſt : Pr'ythee, think 

There's living out of Britain. 

Piſ. I am moſt glad 

You think of other place. The embaſſador, 

Lucius the Roman, comes to Milford-Haven 

To-morrow: Now, if you could wear a mind 
Dark 


tion, and making it proper, if we ſuppoſe it connected with 
the others that follow: but conſidering it as a queſtion apart, 
and the others as after-thoughts, © where then ?” may be 
right; and its rectitude would be made apparent in the ac- 
tion, by a due length of pauſe between that and the other 
* queſtions. CarELL. 

The reſt of lmogen's ſpeech induces me to think that we 
ought to read, what then ? inſtead of where then ? The reaſon 
of the change is evident. J. M. Maso. 

6 There's livers out of Britain. ] Not to ſpeak of the falſe con- 
cord which this reading preſents to us, the ſenſe is much 
mended by that which I find in Theobald and Hanmer, and 
have here admitted, viz. \ 

There's living out of Britain. EpiTor. 

7 Now, if you could wear a mind | 

| Dark as your fortune is —] What had the darkneſs of her 

mind to do with the concealment of perſon, which is here ad- 
vis'd ? On the contrary, her mind was to continue unchang'd, 
in order to ſupport her change of fortune. Shakſpeare wrote : 
Now, if you could wear a ein. 
Or, according to the French orthography, from whence 1 
preſume aroſe the corruption : 

Nov, if you could wear a mine. WarBuRTON. 


To 
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Dark as your fortune is; and but diſguiſe 

That, which, to appear itſelf, muſt not yet be, 

But by ſelf- danger; you ſhould tread a courſe 

Pretty, and * full of view: yea, haply, near 
The 


To wear a dark mind, is to carry a mind impenetrable to 
the ſearch of others. Darkneſs, applied to the mind, is ſecrecy, 
applied to the fortune, is obſcurity. The next lines are obſcure. 
You muſt, ſays Piſanio, diſguiſe that greatneſs, which, to appear 
hereafter in its proper form, cannot yet appear without great 
danger to ſelf. JOANSON. 

—— Now, if you could wear a mind 

Dark as your fortune is ; &c.] That is, now, 11 y you can 
ſuffer your mind to be diſguiſed in conformity to your for- 
tune. That the mind was to be diſguiſed as well as the per- 
ſon, Piſanio plainly tells Imogen in the next page. HeaTu. 

Previous to his propoſal about her perſon, Piſanio inquires 
about the ſtate of his miſtreſs's . rind;” whether ſhe can 
« diſouiſe that,” put off the princeſs, and ſubmit herſelf to 
her fortune; and, to that end that ſhe may appear what ſhe 
really is at ſome future time, forego the appearance of it now 
when it cannot be worn without danger. This ſeems to be 
the ſenſe of this difficult paſſage. Carerr. 

I know not how to agree with Dr. Johnſon and Mr, Ca- 
pell in ſuppoſing that the words © which to appear itſelf” have 
a reference to a future period, fince, upon that ſuppoſition, 
it will be neceſſary to interpret © muff nt yet be” in the ſenſe 
of “ muſt not yet be known,” or, © mw not yet appear itſelf ;” 
but that would be w reſting them quite from their natural ſig- 
nification. To me the meaning ſeems to be ui, ſo,” or, 
« in ſuch manner as 10 appear itſelf, can not yet be, but at the 
riſque, or hazard of /z{f danger. EbDirox. 

8 Pretty, and full of view ;] 1. e. Likely to prove ſucceſsful. 

WARBURTON. 
full 
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The reſidence of Poſthumus; ſo nigh, at leaſt, 
That though his actions were not viſible, yet 
Report ſhould render him hourly to your ear, 
As truly as he moves. 

Ino. O, for ſuch means 
9 Though peril to my modeſty, notſ death on't, 
I would adventure. 

Piſ. Well, then here's the point: 
You muſt forget to be a woman; change 

Command 


2 of view ;——]) With opportunities of examin- 
ing your affairs with your own eyes. JOHNSON. 
Full of fair view, or affording fair proſpect of turning out 
happily. CAPELL. | 
9 Though peril, &c. ] I think it more probable that the poet 


wrote, 
Through peril to my modeſty, &c. Hearn. 
Though peril to my modeſly, J I read : 
Through peril | 


T would for ſuch means adventure through peril of modefly ; 1 
would riſque every thing but real diſhonour. Jonxsox. 

Ob, for ſuch means / Ke. ] i. e. Such means as might enable 
me to obtain the advantages laſt mentioned. Theobald, Han- 
mer, and Johnſon read this paſſage without the point of ex- 
clamation, or which marks a wiſh after the word © means,” 
making the ſenſe to be © I would adventure for ſuch means” re- 
taining at the ſame time the old reading Though peril, &c.“ 
which the two former incloſe in a parentheſis, 

{ Though peril to my modiſty, not death ant, 
In Mr. Steevens's edition, of which the punctuation, for the 
moſt part, agrees with Mr. Capell's, and which we have fol- 
lowed, the meaning muſt be © Though they ſhould prove peril, 
&e. ſtill 7 would adventure.” EITox. 
N 


* 
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- Command into obedience; fear, and{niceneſs, 
The handmaids of all women, or, more truly, 
5 - Woman its pretty ſelf) into a waggiſh courage; 

Ready in gybes, quick- anſwer'd, ſaucy, and 
As quarrellous as the weazel : * nay, you muſt 

Forget that rareſt treaſure of your cheek, 

Expoſing it (but, O, the harder heart 

Alack, no remedy) to the greedy touch 

Of common-kifling Titan ; and forget * 

Your labourſome and dainty trims, wherein 

You made great Juno angry. 

Imo. Nay, be brief : 

I ſee into thy end, and am almoſt 

A man already. 

Piſ. Firſt, make yourſelf but like one. 

Fore-thinking this, I have already fit, 

(Tis in my cloak-bag) doublet, hat, hoſe, all 

That 


; nay, you muſt 
Forget that rareſt treaſure of your cheek ; 
Expoſing it { but, ob, the harder heart 
Alach, no remedy 1 think it very natural to reflect in this 
diſtreſs on the cruelty of Poſthumus. Dr. Warburton pro- 
poſes to read: 
the harder hap “ Jouxsox. 

———{ but, O, the harder heart ! This exclamation has re- 
ference to Poſthumus, whoſe “ hard heart” drove them to 
theſe extremities. CAPELL. 
mand fog > 

Your labourſome, &c.——]) In the various readings of 
Il we have forego for forget, as ſuggeſted by himſelf. 
EniTtoz. 


| Cape 


} 
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- That anſwer to them: Would you in their ſerving, 


- And with what imitation you can borrow 
From youth of ſuch a ſeaſon, fore noble Lucius 
© Preſent yourſelf; deſire his ſervice, tell him 

Wherein you are happy, (* which * make 
him know, 

If that his head have ear in muſic) doubtleſs, 

With joy he will embrace you; for he's honour- 
able, 


And, doubling that, moſt holy. 4 Your means 


abroad 
| Tou 


3 —— which will make bim .] Piſanio tells Imogen, if 
ſhe would diſguiſe herſelf in the habit of a youth, preſent 
herſelf before Lucius the Roman general, offer her ſervice, 
and tell him wherein ſhe was bappy, i. e. what an excellent 
talent ſhe had in finging ; this would make him happy if he 


a and he would gladly receive her. 
TrxoBALD. 


———which you'll make him 4now,) This is Hanmer's read- 
ing. The common books have it: 
—— hich will make him know. 
Mr. Theobald, in one of his long notes, endeavours to prove, 
that it ſhould be: | 
wich will make him ſo. 
He is followed by Dr. Warburton. Jonnsox. 
4 rene Your means abroad, &c.——] is—means of ſub- 
ſiſtence. CarELL. 
—Your means abroad——) This is very obſcure; Dr. 
- Warburton ſays You may depend upon my ſupplying you 
to the utmoſt of my power; but, from the words as they 
nc 
N 2 poſe 
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You have me, rich; and I will never fail 
Beginning nor ſupplyment. * 
Imo. Thou art all the comfort 
The gods will diet me with. Pr'ythee, away 
There's more to be conſider'd ; but © we'll even 
All 


poſe the ſenſe is, © you poſſeſs me as your means whilſt you are 
abroad, and wealthy enough to ſupply your neceſſities.” —The 
expreſſion is, however, extremely uncouth and harſh. 
EviTor. 
A gentleman who had an nts of inſpecting the 
copy while at the preſs, propoſes to read and point in this 
manner, | 
Your means abroad ! | 
You have mad: me rich; and 1 will never fail, &c. 
He adds © 1. e. as to your ſupport abroad !——Your favours 
« have enriched me, and, in gratitude, I will never fail, &c. 
The word made may have been omitted in tranſcribing 
« or printing, and, the more probably, as its termination is 
« the ſame as the word before it, and the word after it.” — 
There is much probability in this conjecture.— A friend of 
mine has offered another emendation as likely to have been 
the original, | 
For means abroad 
' You bave me, rich, &c. Idem. 
e ſupplyment.] Modern editions from Pope to Ca- 
pell have changed this to © ſupply.” Idem. 
© e even | 
All that good time will give 16. — 1] We'll make our work 
even with our time; we'll do what time will allow. Jouxs0Nn. 
—— but we'll even all that good time, &c.) Dr. Johnſon, I ſup- 
poſe, would be underſtood to mean © We'll equal by our di- 
ligent performance whatever a convenient time will permit 


us —i. e. to even Or equal, Perhaps even is not in this 
| place 
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All that good time will give us: 7 This attempt 
I am ſoldier to, and will abide it with 
A prince's courage. Away, I pr'ythee. 
Piſ. Well, madam, we muſt take a ſhort fare 
well; 
Leſt, being miſs d, I be ſuſpected of 
Your carriage from the court. My noble miſtreſs, 
2 Here is a box; I had it from the queen; 
What's in't is precious: if you are ſick at ſea, 
Or ſtomach-qualm'd at land, a dram of this 
Will drive away diſtemper. To ſome ſhade, 
And fit you to your manhood :— May the gods. 
Direct you to the beſt | 
Imo. Amen: I thank thee. . 


place to be conſidered as a verb, but as an adverb, and the 
ſenſe may be, but elliptically expreſſed, Well do even all,” 
or, “ as much as time will permit ws to do.” Epiror. 

7 This attempt | 

J am — i. e. | have enliſted and bound my- 
ſelf to it. Wax BURTON. 

8 Here is a box, &c. ] It is moſt extraordinary that Piſanio, 
who was no ſtranger to the queen's evil diſpoſition, ſhould 
not ſuſpect, but become the dupe of her nn in reſpect 
to this circumſtance, Eprrok. 

In this ſcene the affliction of Imogen is painted in very 
natural and expreſſive colours, and without any of thoſe 
trifling turns and playing upon words, by which Shakſpeare 
ſometimes de baſes paſſages of the deepeſt diſtreſs. 


SCENE 
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S CE N E VUs*. 
A Room, in the Palace of Cymbeline. 
Enter Cymbeline, Queen, Cloten, Lucius, and Lords. 
Cym. Thus far; and ſo farewell. 


Luc. Thanks, royal fir. 
| My 


This 1 aſſign to the afternoon of the ſame day to which the 
laſt two ſcenes belong, ſo as to leave time for Piſanio to per- 
form his journey back to court after his ſeparation from Imo- 
gen fomewhere in the neighbourhood of Milford-Haven.— 
As haſte was neceſtary, and he may be imagined to travel 
when alone, with greater expedition, he may, perhaps, have 
accompliſhed in leſs than a day, what, during his attendance 
upon his miſtreſs, may have required a ſomewhat longer pe- 


- riod. —That ſo little time was neceſſary, however, far going 


and returning, obliges us to ſuppoſe the refidence of Cymbe- 
line at no very remote diſtance from the above-mentioned 
harbour, ſince the whole of Piſanio's abſence is here con- 


- ceived to be included within a compaſs of time equal to about 


two days and nights —Lucius here takes leave of the king 
upon ſetting out for Milſord-Haven, where he was either to 
embark, or be joined by the Roman troops from Gaul. Clo- 


ten had ſaid, in the conctuding ſcene of the laſt act as it is 


now diſpoſed of, to Lucius His majefly bids you welcome— 
« Make paſtime with us a day, or two, or langer &c.— But we 
ſhall find it neceſſary to conceive Lucius to have remained 
many more days at the court of Cymbeline, according to the 
ſyſtem here laid down, namely, while Iachimo was proceed- 
ing to Rome, and the letter of Poſthumus on the road from 
thence, and even ſomewhat longer, ſince we find him here 
ſetting out juſt before the re-appearance of Piſanio, aſter his 
return from his attendance upon Imogen. 


EPR * Hitherto Scene V. 
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My emperor hath wrote : I muſt from hence; 
And am right ſorry, that I 0 report ye 
My maſter's enemy. 
Cym. Our ſubjects, ſir, 
Will not endure his yoke; and for ourſelf 
To ſhew leſs ſovereignty than they, muſt needs 


Appear unkinglike. 
Luc. So, fir, I deſire of you 
A conduct over-land, to Milford-Haven. 
Madam, all joy befal your grace, and your's ! 
Cym. My lords, you are appointed for that 
office; 
The due of honour in no point omit 
So, farewell, noble Lucius. 
Luc. Your hand, my lord. 
Clat. Receive it friendly: but from this time 
forth 
I wear it as your enemy, 
Luc, Sir, the event 
Is yet to name the winner : Fare you well. 
Cym, Leave not the worthy Lucius, good my 
lords, 
Till he have croſt the Severn. . Happineſs 
[ Exeunt Lucius, Ee. 
Dueen. He goes hence frowning : but it ho- 
nours us, 


That 


T *Till be have croft the Scvern. ] This renders it probable 


that the reſidence of Cymbeline was ſuppoſed to be at na 
great diſtance from the confines of Wales. Eprrox. 
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—That we have given him cauſe. 
Clo. *Tis all the better; 
Your valiant Britons have their wiſh in it. 
* — Cym. Lucius hath wrote already to theſemperor 
How it goes here. It fits us therefore, |ripely, 
Our chariots and our horſemen be in readineſs : 
The powers that he already hath in Gallia 
Will ſoon be drawn to head, from whence he 
moves 
(0. His war for Britain, 
Deen. Tis not ſleepy buſineſs ; 
But muſt be look d to ſpeedily, and ſtrongly. 
. Cym. Our expectation that it ſhould be thus, / 
Hath made us forward. But, my gentle queen, 
Where is our daughter ? She hath not appear'd 
Before the Roman, nor to us hath|tender'd 
The duty of the day; She looks us like 
A thing more made of malice than off duty; 
We have noted it.—Call her before us; far 


40 


We 


2 Our chariots, &c.] The Britons at that time fought in 
4 chariots. Dr. Dr. Gxtzy.—Sce his note, P- 233, Vol. 2. 

3 She looks us like, &c.] For—looks on us, eyes us, or ſur- 
veys us. CAPELL, 

This might, perhaps, be dated to lignify—Shbe ſeems, or 
ofpears to 1.— I cannot, however, avoid a ſuſpicion that the 
reading of the ſecond folio, and five ſucceeding editors, down 
to Warburton incluſive, and which had been admitted into 
the text of Capell's own edition, may be the right one, Viz. 

— She lool, as like , 


U 
0 — 
0 
} 


A thing more made, &c. Eprrox. 


* 
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We have been too light in ſufferance. | 
| | [Exit a an aan, 
Queen. Royal fir, | 
Since the exile of Poſthumus, moſt retird 
Hath her life been; the cure whereof, my lord, 
"Tis time muſt do. Beſeech your majeſty, _ 
-Forbear ſharp ſpeeches to her : She's a lady 
So tender of rebukes, that words are ſtrokes, 
And ſtrokes death to her. 
| Re-enter the Attendant. 
Cym. Where is ſhe, fir? How 
Can her contempt be anſwer'd ? 
Serv. Pleaſe you, fir, 
Her chambers are all lock d; and there's no an- 
ſwer | | 
That will be given to th' loudeſt noiſe we make. 
Queen. My lord, when laſt I went to viſit her, 
She pray'd me to excuſe her keeping cloſe ; 
Whereto conſtrain'd by her infirmity, 
She ſhould that duty leave unpaid to you, 
Which daily ſhe was bound to proffer: this 
She wiſh'd me to make known; but our great 
court | 
Made me to blame in memory. 
Cym. Her doors lock d? | | 
Not ſeen of late ? Grant, heavens, that, which 
I fear, | 
Prove falſe [Extt. 
Auen. Son, I ſay, follow the kin = 


Cle. 


= 
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- Chet. That man of hers, Piſanio her old ſer- 
. vant, 
I have not ſeen theſe two days. (Exit. 
Deen. Go, look after. — 

Piſanio, thou that ſtand'ſt ſo for Poſthumus !— 
He hath a drug of mine : I pray, his abſence 
Proceed by ſwallowing that; for he believes 
It is a thing moſt precious. But for her, 

Where is ſhe gone? Haply, deſpair hath ſeiz d 

heron... A 

Or, wing'd with fervour of her love, ſhe's flown 
To her defir'd Poſthumus : Gone ſhe is 
To death, or to diſhonour ; and my end 
Can make good uſe of either: She being down, - 
I have the placing of the Britiſh crown, _ 


Re-enter Cloten. 


How now, my ſon ? 
Clet. "Tis certain, ſhe is fled : 
Goin, and cheer the king ; he rages, none 
Dare come about him. 
Queen. All the better: May 
This night fore- ſtall him of the coming day | 


> [Exit Queen. 

Clot. I love, and hate her: for ſhe's fair and 
royal; | 

| And 


4 7 have not ſcen theſe twwo days,) This agrees with what has 
been ſaid reſpecting the diſtribution of time ſince Piſanio re- 
ceived the letter. EDbiroR. 


0 — And that ſhe hath all courtly parts more exqui- 
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ſite 

Than lady, ladies, woman ; \fromjevery one 
- The beſt ſhe hath, and ſhe, of all co unded, 
Outſells them all: I love her therefore: But, 
Diſdaining me, and throwing favours on 
The low Poſthumus, flanders fo berſ judgment 
That what's elſe rare, is choak'd ; and, in that 

point, 

I will conclude to hate her, nay, indeed, 
To be reveng'd upon her. For, when fools 


Enter Piſanio. 


Shall Who is here? What ! are you packing, 
firrah ? 
Come hither : Ah, you precious 3 Villain, 
Where is thy lady? In a word; or elſe 
Thou art ſtraightway with the fiends. 
Piſ. O, good my lord ! 
= Clit. Where is thy lady? or, by Jupiter, 
I will not aſk again. Cloſe villain, 


I'll have this ſecret from thy heart, or rip 
Thy 


5 And that foe bat) all courtly parts more exquiſite 
Than lady ladies woman; from each one 
The befl foe bath, ] 


Se has all courtly parts, ſays he, more exquiſite then any lay, than 
all ladies, than all worantind, JonNs0N, 
There is a fimilar paſſage in Au well that ends; tell, act Il. 
ſc. ui. © To any count; to all counts; to what is man.” 
'ToLLET. 
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Thy heart to find it. Is ſhe with Poſthumus ? 
From whoſe ſo many weights of baſeneſs cannot 
A dram of worth be drawn. 


Pi. Alas! my lord, 
Hor can the be with him? When was ſhe miſs "a? 


He is in Rome, 
Cl. 


Than lady, Ladies, woman, &e.] i. e. than are found in any 
one lady, any number of ladies, or all ladies put together, 
« roman” in general: a ſmall attention to what immediately 
follows theſe words will confirm this i interpretation. CAPELL. 

In this reading ſo interpreted there is ſuch an unnatural 
ſtiffneſs both in the thought and expreſſion, as inclines me to 
ſuſpect that the original text has been loſt through the inat- 
tention of tranſeribers or printers.— The Oxford editor, by 
an arbitrary change, has given the paſſage an eaſy and proper 


orm, 
5 For foe's fair end royal, 
And that fbe hath ell courtly farts more exquiſite 
Than any lady, winning from each one 
The bo ſce bath, and ſbe of all compounded, &c. 

The author of the Reviſal has made the following remark 
reſpecting the foregoing explanation of the old reading as it 
ſtands in this copy, The idea expreſſed by the general 
title lady is not heightened by its being put in the plural, 
te nor is the general word, © woman,” underſtood to tran- 
« ſcend the denomination of © ladies,” in the point of all 
« courtly accomplithments, which is the very point in queſ- 
« tion.” —He then ſuggeſts, but with an appearance of difli- 
dence, another of his own, which to me ſcems too improbahle 
to merit conſideration. It may not be improper to mention 

{| that Dr. Warburton reads thus: Than lady ladies ; winning 
from each aue, &. making lady a verb plural, and ladies a'noun 
governed of it, which he calls « a quaint expreſſion in Shak- 
ſpearc's — and ſuiting the folly of the ſpeaker.” Ebirox. 
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| Clit. Where is ſhe, fir? Come nearer; 
No further halting ; ſatisfy me home, 
What is become of her ? 
Piſ. O, my all-worthy lord! 
Clat. All-worthy villain ! 
Diſcover where thy miſtreſs is, at once, 
At the next word, No more of worthy lord, — 
Speak, or thy filence on the inſtant is 
Thy candemnation and thy death. 
Piſ. Then, fir, 
© This paper is the hiſtory * my knowledge 
Touching her flight. 
Chet. 


© This paper is the biſlory of my Inowledge—]) It is ſomewhat 
ſtrange that Piſanio can think of no expedient to appeaſe the 
fury of Cloten but delivering up the letter, when the inevi- 
table conſequence of diſclofng the contents of it, mult be, 
(according to the plan concerted between himſelf and Imo- 
gen) the expoſing her to the hazard of being overtaken by 
him, and reduced to a worſe ſituation than that which ſhe fled 
from. lt ſeems as if Shakſpeare, aware of the objection that 
has been juſt made, had intended to obviate it by what Pula» 
nio preſently after ſays, 

« She's far enough ; and what he learns by this 
« May prove his travel, not her danger.” 

But I do not perceive how that could well be, fince Lucius, 
for whom it was neceſſary ſhe ſhould wait, and before whom 
ſhe was to preſent herſelf, having but juſt departed, Cloten 
might without much difliculty contrive to reach the place of 
their deſtination before him, and Imogen be prevented from 
putting herſclf under his protection, upon the timely ac- 
compliſhment of which latter circumſtance, however, Piſa- 
nio's hopes ſecm entircly to depend, Eprron. 
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Clot. Let's ſee t: —I will purſue her 
Even to Auguſtus throne. 
Fiſ. ., Or this, or periſh. 
« She's far enough 3 and what he learns by this, 
« May prove his travel, not her danger.” 


Clot. Humbh | | 
Piſ. « Pl write to my lord, ſhe's dead: —0, 


cc Imogen, | 
« Safe may'ſt thou wander, ſafe return again !” 
Ch. Sirrah, is this letter true? 

Pif. Sir, as I think. 

Chet. It is Poſthumus hand; I know't. —Sir- 
rah, if thou wouldſt not be a villain, but do me 
true ſervice; undergo thoſe employments, where- 
in I ſhould have cauſe to uſe thee, with a ſerious 
induſtry, —that is, what villainy ſoc'er I bid thee 
do, to perform it, directly and truly,—-I would 

think 
1 Or this, or periſs.] Theſe words, I think, belong to o- 
ten, who, requiring the paper, ſays : 
Let's fſee't : I will purſue ber 
Even to Auguftus* thrane. Or this, or periſh. 
Then Piſanio giving the paper, ſays to himſelt ; 
She's far enough, &c. Jouxsox. 
I own 1 am of a different opinion. Or this, or periſs, pro- 
perly belongs to Piſanio, who fays to himſelf, as he gives the 
paper into the hands of Cloten, I muſt eitber give it him freely, 
or periſh in my attempt to keep it: or elſe the words may be con- 
ſidered as a reply to Cloten's boaſt of follow ing her to the 
throne of Auguſtus, and are added flily : You will either do 
lat you ſay, or periſh, which is the more probable of the tevo. 
STEEVENS, 
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think thee an honeſt man: thou ſhould'ſt neither 
want my means for thy relief, nor my voice for 
thy preferment. 

Piſ. Well, my good lord. 

Clat. Wilt thou ſerve me ? For ſince beben 
and conſtantly thou hath ſtuck to the bare fortune 
of that beggar Poſthumus, thou can'ſt not in the 
courſe of gratitude but be a diligent follower of 
mine. Wilt thou ſerve me? 

Pf. Sir, I will. 

Clit. Give me thy hand, here's my purſe. Haft 
any of thy late maſter's garments in thy poſſeſ- 
ſion ? | 

Piſ. J have, my lord, at my lodging, the ſame 
ſuit he wore when he took leave of "ON lady and 
miſtreſs. 

Clat. The firft fervice thou doſt me, fetch that 
ſuit hither : let it be thy firſt ſervice; go. 

Piſ. I ſhall, my lord. [ Exit. 

Clot. Meet thee at Milford-Haven :——1 for- 
got to aſk him one thing ; Pll remember't anon : 
Even there, thou villain Poſthumus, will I 
kill thee.—I would, theſe garments were come. 

She ſaid upon a time, (the bitterneſs of it I now 
| belch from my heart) that ſhe held the very gar- 
ment of Poſthumus in more reſpect than my noble 
and natural perſon, together with the adorament 
of my qualities. With that fuit upon my back, 
will I raviſh her: Firſt kill him, and in her eyes; 
there 


. 
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there ſhall ſhe ſee my valour, which will then be 
a torment to her contempt. He on the ground, 


my ſpeech of inſultment ended on his dead body *, 

and when my luſt hath dined, (which, as I 

ſay, to vex her, I will execute in the clothes that 

ſhe ſo prais'd) to the court III knock her back, 

foot her home again. She hath deſpis'd me re- 

joicingly, and PIl be merry in my revenge. | 
' Re-enter Piſanio, with the clothes. 


Be thoſe the garments? | | 


- 


Piſ. Ay, noble lord. 
Cht. * How long is't fince ſhe went to Mil- 
ford-Haven ? _ 
_ Pif. She can | ſcarce be there yet. 
Cit. Bring this apparel to my chamber; that 
is the ſecond thing I have commanded thee : the 


third i is, that thou wilt be a voluntary mute to my 


defign. Be but duteous, and true preferment 


ſhall tender itſelf to thee. My revenge is now at 
Milford; Would I had wings to follow it !— 
Come, = be true. [Extt. 
3 eg | a P if. 


8 a of inſultment endul on bis dead lady s, &c.— 
"the br 


the break here every reader ſees the ſignificance, but the 


actor will find it hard to expreſs it. Carer. | 
2 ck. court T 9 kick ber back, ——} Is the reading 
of Hanmer and Johnſon. EviTos. 

1 How long irt fince ſhe went to Milford, &c.] This, it may 
be ſuppoſed, is the inquiry that before he had lorgoſten ta 
make. Idem. 


7. 1 
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Pz Thou bidd'ſ me to my loſs: for, true t 
thee, 


Were to prove falſe, which I will never be, 
To * him that is moſt true.To Milford go, 
And find not her whom thou purſu'ſt. Flow, 
- flow, 
You heavenly bleſſings, on her This fool's feed - 
Be croſt with flowneſs; labour be his meed! [Exit. - > 


To * him that is moſt true.) The reading of the Oxford edi- 
tor is plauſible, ber for © Lim” but Piſanio was well perſuaded 
of Poſthumus's truth, aun CAPELL. 6 


S CEN E VII X 
Enter Imogen, in boy's clatben. 
Imo. I ſee, * a man's life is a tedious one: 
T have tir'd myſelf; and for two nights together 
Have: - 


% 
1 


ny of rhe fame day with that of the 
two preceding ſeenes.— Imogen having parted from Piſanio 
in the morning, and wandered alone during the intermediate 
part of the day, having her ſteps directed towards Milfords- 
Haven, arrives, uccidentally, at the cave of Belarius a little 
before he and his yquths return from hunting, and when they 
are about to prepare for ſupper. 


T 1 ſee, a man's life is a tedious one:] In alluſion, I imagine, to; 
the effect of labour and fatigue, (to the neceſſity of which 
| '* In other editions Scene VI. - 
0 9 the 
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Have made the ground my bed. I ſhould be ſick, 
But that my reſolution helps me.—Milford, 
When from the mountain top Piſanio ſhew'd thee, 
Thou waſt within a ken: O Jove! I think, 
Foundations fly the wretched ; ſuch, I mean, 
—Where they ſhould be reliev'd. Two beggars told 
me, 
I could not miſs my way:; Will poor folk lye, 
That have afflictions on them; knowing tis 
- A puniſhment, or trial? Yes: no wonder, 
When rich ones ſcarce tell true: To lapſe in full- 
neſs | | 
- 7 Is forer, than to lye for need ; and falſhood 
Is worſe in kings, than beggars —My dear lord! 
— Thou art one o' the falſe ones: Now I think on 
| thee, 
My hunger's gone ; * but even before, I was 


At 


the male ſex is more immediately and generally expoſed) in 
. lengthening our ideas of duration- Had the retained the ha- 
bit of her ſex, ſhe dared not to have ventured upon ſo toil- 
ſome a journey, and which made time appear long. EpiTox. 


2 Will peor folk bye, &c.) Notwithſtanding that at the firſt 
view, he ſeems to conſider the afflictions attendant upon po- 


of their guilt, and to think it ſcarce 
fince © rich ones,” who labour not un- 


tranſition of ſentiment is not unnatural. Idem. 

3 I: ſerer, -I Is a greater, or beavier crime. JonunsonN. | 
4 —— but even before, &c.) Signiſies in this place—but zuf 

before. Evztos. | 
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At point to-fink for food. —But what is this Þ 

Here is a path to it: Tis ſome ſavage hold: 

5 I were beſt not call; I dare not call: yet famine, 

Ere clean it o'erthrow nature, makes it valiant. 

Plenty, and peace, breeds cowards ; © hardneſs 
ever 


Of hardineſs is mother. Ho! who's here? 
If any thing that's civil, ſpeak ; if ſavage, 
Take 


I were beſl not call] The modern editions from Pope to 
Johnſon incluſive have © "Twere bef not call,” —It may be 
worth while to examine how far the other phraſe is to be con- 
ſidered as the proper idiom of the Engliſh tongue. Idem. 

6 — bardnefe ever, &c.] Hardngp—hardſbip and difficulty, 

the reverſe of * plenty and peace.” Idem. 

e thing that's civil, ſpeak; if favege 
Take, or lend] | 

I queſtion whether, after the words, if ſavage, a line be nad 

laſt. I can offer nothing better than to read: 

——— Ho! who's here? 

If any thing that's civil, take or lend, 

If ſavage, Heal. 
If you are civiliſed and praceable, take a price for what I want, 
or lead it for à future recompence; if you are rough inhoſpitable 
inhabitants of the mountain, cab, that } may know my ſtate. 

Jounson. 

Dr. Johnſon's interpretation of theſe words is canfirmed 

by what Imogen ſays afterwards— x 
« } call'd, and thought to have begg'd or bought.” 
MALoONE, 


— . anage, 
Tale, or lend.) Savage Sate Meng den bang ah 
NOT * that can belong only to 
O 2 g a man. 
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Take, or lend. — Ho! —No anſwer ? then I'll en- 


ter. 
Beſt 
a man.—I can fee no objection to the ancient reading, take 
or lend, that is, eit her take my life or lend me your aſſiſtance. 

HEATH. 
The meaning of this addreſs is no other than—Take me 
for food, or lend food to me; and is proper enough in her 
circumſtances, whatever the ſavage might be, beaft or man. 
—Extreme famine, a cave to take ſhelter in, and a page's 
habit, are points of the wife's hiſtory, as related in“ - 

ward for Smelts,” CartLs. 
If any thing that's civil, ſpeak ; if ſavage, 
Tale, or lend. — Ho !———}] 

Savage bold may well be uſed for the cave of a ſavage, or will 
man, who, in the romances of the time, were repreſented as 
reſiding in the woods, like the famous Orſon, Bremo in the play 
of Mucedorus, or the ſavage in the ſeventh canto of the fourth 
book of Spenſer's Fuery Queen, and the 6th B. C. 4. ; 

| * STEEVENS. 
This paſſage, without any neceſſity for alteration, to me 
appears to offer a meaning ſufficiently pertinent and natural. 
—She firſt calls upon whoever may be the inhabitants of the 
cavern, © if civil,” to declare it, that ſhe may have the ſa- 
tisfaction of being aſſured of her own ſafety, and expect the 
comforts of hoſpitality ; this addreſs is more properly made 


to perſons of that character, as the power of imparting in- 


telligence by language is the effect of ſome degree of advance- 
ment in civilization, and an improved ſtate of ſociety; ſhe 
then deſires them even if no better than ſavage, to afford the 
means of ſuſtenance, and relief, but upon terms leſs generous 
and diſintereſted, by accepting of ſomething in exchange for 
food, or elſe waiting till ſome future occaſion preſent itſelf of 
repaying the benefit: * take, or lend.” Mr. Capell ſeems to 
be much miſtaken in the ſenſe he aiſigns to the word“ tale. 
5 . —The 
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Beſt draw my ſword; and if mine ene 
But fear the ſword like me, he'll ſcarcely look 
e eee lf, | 
Such a foe, good heavens ! [ She goes into the cave. 


Enter Belarius, Guiderius, and Arviragus. 
Bel. You, Polydore, have proy'd beſt wood- 


man, and 
Are maſter of the feaſt : Cadwal, 5 I, 
Will play the cook, and ſervant; 'tis our match*; 
The ſweat of induſtry would dry, and die, 
But for the end it works to. Come; our ſto- 
machs 
Will 


—The Oxford editor appears, by his alteration, to have had 
the ſame idea of it © tale, or yield food.” —Poflibly, however, 
he might mean only © tate ſomewhat in return for food, or 
yield it without an immediate recompence, Eprrox. 

Such a foe, good heavens J] Theſe words are petitionary— 
In the editions of Theobald, Hanmer, and Jobnſon, 1 find 
the word grant added “ Grant ſuch a foe, &c. Idem. 

9 —2ocodman,] A woodman ſeems to have been an attend- 
ant, or ſervant to the vflicer, called forrefler. See Marhood + 
on the Forefl Laws, Ato. 1615, p. 46. STEEVENS. 

And to his province, it is probable, that the taſk of killing 
the deer principally belonged. —Belarius, therefore, alludes to 
the ſucceſs of Guiderius in purſuit of their game. Eviros. 

1 ti; or match,] Such is the agreement that we have 
made. Idem. | | 

> Come, our flomachs, &c.) The preſent occaſion ſuggeſtsthis 
obſervation, from whence, by a natural train of thought, he 
proceeds to the ſollowing, as being of a ſimilar neture, and 

likesviſe 
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-Will make what's homely, ſavoury : Wearineſs 
Can ſnore upon the flint, when gęſty floth 
Finds the down pillow hard. Now, peace be 
here | 
Poor houſe, that keep'ſt thyſelf ! [ Exit, to the cave. 
_ Guid. I am thoroughly weary. 
Arv. Tam weak with toil, yet ſtrong in appe- 
tite. 
Guid. There is cold meat f the cave; we'll 
brouze on that, 
Whilſt what we have kill'd be cook'd. 


Re-enter Belarius. 
Bel. Stay; come not in 
But that it eats our victuals, I ſhould think 
Here were a fairy. 
SGuid. What's the matter, tir? 
Bel. By Jupiter, an angel ! or, if not, 
An earthly paragon —Behold divineneſs 
No elder than a boy | 
Enter 


condition, as if he had ſaid “ In like manner as wwearineſs can 
ſhore, &c.” The latter reflection is extremely a appoſite and 
beautiful, and expreſſed in ſuch natural and ſimple language, 
as can hardly fail to awaken the ſenfibility of every reader. 
dem. 

3 An wh paragon /] For this word Dr. Johnſon in his 
dictionary gives two ſenſes—firſt * A model; a pattern; ſome- 
thing ſupremely excellent.” Secondly, © A companion; fel 
low. Alt is here uſed in the former, of which this paſſage is 
quoted as an example. Idem. 


Kkewiſc one of the advantages reſulting from their preſent | 
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Enter Imogen. | 
Imo. Good maſters, harm me nat: 


Before I enter'd here, I calFd ; and thought 
To have begg'd, or bought, what I have took : 


Good troth, 
I have ſtolen nought z nor N not, though I 
had found 
Gold ftrew'd of the floor. Here's money " my 
meat: 


I would have left it on the board, fo on 
AsT had made my meal; and parted ſo 
With prayers for the provides. 

Grid. Money, youth? 

Arv. All gold and ſilver rathey turn to dirt 
As tis no better reckon'd, but of thoſe. 
Who worſhip dirty gods. 

Ino. I ſee, you're angry: 

Know, if you kill me for my fault, I ſhould 
Have dy'd, had I not made it. 

Bel. Whither bound ? 

Ino. To Milford-Haven, fir, 

Bel. What is your name ? 

Imo. Fidele, fir : I have a kinſman, 1 
Is bound for Italy; he 4 embarks at Milford; 

To whom being going, almoſt ſpent with hunger, 
J am fallen in n this offence. 


Bel. 


4 ——te embartd at Milford;) This the Oxford editor hag 
very properly altered to the preſent tenſe, © be embargues at 
Milford,” Idem. 
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Bel. Pr'ythee, fair youth, 
Think us no churls; nor meaſure our good minds 
By this rude place we live in. Well encounter'd ! 
Tis almoſt night: you ſhall have better cheer 
— Ere you depart ; and thanks, to ſtay and eat it. — 
Boys, bid him welcome. 
Suid. Were you a woman, youth, 
5 I ſhould woo hard, but be your groom.—[n 
honeſty 
vd big for you, as 679 buy, 


Aru. 


. fbould 2000 Hard,] Capeltts, and 1 e ret 
copies, point this line thus, 
I. ſhould vues bard, but be your groom in honeſly + 
«Id bid for you, 2 F'd boy. This is Hanmer el + The 
other copies, 
1 bid for you, as I do buy. Jonxsox. 
I think this paſſage might be better read thus: 
T. ſhould wee bard, but be your r.—In bonety 


J bid for you, as I'd buy. 
That is, I ſhould woo hard, but 7 m, be your bridegroom. 


[And when I ſay that I would woo bard, be aſſured that] in ho- 
neſty I bid for you, only at the rate at which I would purchaſe 
you, Trxwurrr. 

l haye adopted this punctuation, which is undoubtedly the 
true one. STEEVENS. 

I hid for you, as 1'd buy.) I think Hanmer's amendment ab- 
ſolutely neceffary, and therefore read with him—« 7d bid 
for you, as I'd buy.” — That is, „I would bid for you as if 1 
"were determined to be the purchaſer,” And, in bonefly, means 
in flain trutb.—T bid for you, in the indicative mood, is un- 
doubtedly wrong ; for Guiderius does not bid for him, or ex- 


| preſs a deure of bidding lor him, except on a ſuppoſition that 
, he 


[ 
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Aru. Ill make't my comfort, 
He is a man; Il love him as my brother: 
And ſuch a welcome as I'd give to him, 
After Jong abſence, ſuch is yours :—Moſt wel- 
come | 
Be ſprightly, for you fall mongſt friends. 
Imo. (0 Mongſt friends 5 
« If 


he was a woman ; and accordingly Arviragus, in reply to 
him, ſays, © he is thoroughly ſatisfied to find him a man and 
will love him as a brother.“ J. M. Mason, f 
7 —— mongſt friends, 
If brothers ;-—— Would it had been fo, that they, 8c] 
Thus I have ventured to reform the pointing. —Arviragus 
had ſaid he would love Imogen as a brother, gives her a wel- 
come as ſuch, and tells her, ſhe is fall'n among friends 
Among friends, indeed, replies ſhe very naturally, if lam to 
Rand in the rank of a brother. Then ſtriking into a private 
reſlection on having loſt her own brothers, ſhe wiſhes, theſe 
two kind youths were but her father's ſons. TaurosaLD. 
The punctuation of 'Theobald is followed by Hanmer.— 
Perhaps the former has explained the paſſage right. —The 
manner of pointing in the editions of Steevens and Capell, 


V. Z. 
| — — "7 f friend; { 

Tf bratbers ?- ——* Would it bad been ſo, that they, &c. 
may ſeem to imply a ſudden ſuggeſtion that theſe two might, 
poſlibly, be, indeed, her brothers; an idea which to me, ap- 
pears not very natural. The punctuation quoted by Theo- 
bald-as the old one is in this manner, viz. 
Meng ft friends ? | 

I brothers, 'wvould it bad been fo, that they, &c. 
Which offers another ſenſe, that is, a wiſh that if they be 
indeed brothers to cach other, they might have been © 4 
father's fans,” and of conſequence her brothers too. EDI ron. 


— — 2 u_o 
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« If brothers; Would it had been ſo, that they 
« Had been my father's ſons ! * then had my 


prize . 


« Beenleſs; and ſo more equal ballaſting 


« To thee, Poſthumus.” | 
Bel. He wrings at ſome diſtreſs. 
Guid. Would, I could free't ! 
Arv. Or I; whate'er it be, 

What pain it coſt, what danger! Gods! 
Bel. Hark, boys. [Whiſpering apart. 
Imo. Great men, 


That had a court no bigger than this cave, 
That 


2 —— Then had my prize | 

Been leſs ; and fo more equal balloting] Hanmer reads plau- 
fibly, but without necefſity, price for prize, and balancing for 
ballafting. He is followed by Dr. Warburton. The meaning 
is,—Had I been leis a prize, I ſhould not have been too heavy 
for Poſthumus. Jouxsox. | 

Been leſs ; and ſo more equal ballaſting, &c. 

Tem ſee no reaſon for altering this the common reading—The 
metaphor is drawn from a prize taken at ſea—The ſenſe is, 
Then had the prize thou haſt maſtered in me been leſs, and 


not have ſunk thee, ag 1 have done, by overloading thee. 


HzeaTu. 
., had my price, &c.] For © the prize of me,” i. e. 


. "which he poſſeſſed in me. EviTor. 


9 What pain it ch, what danger J] i, e. Whatſoever pain, or 


danger. Idem. | - 
: Great min, That had a court, & c.] The ſentiment intended 


here to de expreſſed, ſeems to be this, No characters of 


« greatneſs, 
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—That did attend themſelves, and had the virtue 
Which their own conſcience ſeal'd them, (laying 


by 
That nothing gift of differing multitudes) 
Could not out- peer theſe twain. Pardon me, 
gods! ä 
4 I'd change my ſex to be companion with them. 
Since 


« greatneſs, however diſtinguiſhed by thoſe qualities which 
« are uſually ſuppoſed to confer a title to pre-eminence, 
« could, if diveſted of all circumſtances of adventitious or 
« external grandeur and dignity, and deriving their preten- 
« fions to reputation ſolely from their intrinſic virtue and 
« merit, ſurpaſs the natural excellence of theſe two youths.” 

2 That mthing gift, &c ] Is--glory, reputation, which is 2 
preſent of little value from their hands, as they arc neither 
- unanimous in giving it, nor conſtant in continuing it. 
7 Harun. 

That nothing gift of differing multitudes ) I believe this to be the 
right reading,—Differing multituder, means wnfleady multitudes, 1 
who are continually changing their opinions, and condemn | 
to-day what they yeſterday applauded. The general ſenſe of | 
this paſſage is this: Great men whoſe innate virtue was | 
« proved and confirmed to them by the teſtimony of their 
« own conſcience, not by that zothing»gift, the applauſe of the _ - | 
« guilty multitude, could not out-peer © theſe two.” | 

J. M. Mazox. 

3 Could not out-Sprer theſe twain.) Could not exceed the limit 
of equality reſpecting them. EprTor. | 

4 Since Lennatus is falſe ] In moſt, if not all, the modern | 
editions before that of Mr. Steevens, the ſenſe is continued 
on from the preceding line, and theſe words follow, 


— A - — = 


CY 5 — —— —— — —— — - — ——— 4a 
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Since 


— 
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Since Leonatus is falſe. 
\ Bel. It ſhall beſo: 
Boys, we'll go dreſs our hunt.— Fair youth, come 
3 
Diſcourſe is heavy, faſting; when we have ſupp'd, 
We'll mannerly demand thee of thy ſtory, 
90 far as thou wilt ſpeak it. 
Guid. Pray, draw near. 
- Arv. The night to the owl, and morn to the 
lark, leſs welcome. 
Imo. Thanks, fr. 
Arv. I pray, draw near. © [ Exennt. 


| Since Leonatus is falſe. 

| And there the ſentence naturally Cs In the editions 
of 1778 and 1785, the word i: being omitted, the thought ap- 
pears to be left imperfect as if ſhe would have added more, 
had ſhe not been interrupted ; between theſe two, however, 
a variation in the pointing produces a ſlight difference in the 

| denſe, the former having it thus, 

| . my ſex to be gompanion with ther, 

And the latter in this manner, « period being placed at the 

| end of the firſt line, | 

| ; —fo be companion with them, 

| > Sia. Leonatus falſe—— 

1 I have choſen to admit the modern addition, thinking it not 

unlikely to have been the or:ginal text, and that it has ſome- 

what of a more pathetic turn. Idem. 

5 Well mannerly demand of thetHby flory;) That is © Aſk 
thee” or inquire of thee concerning thy ſtory. Idem. 


7 
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ACT Iv. SCENE £L 
The foreſt, near the cave. 
Enter Claten. 


I am near to the place where they ſhould meet, 
if Piſanio have mapp'd it truly. How fit his gar- 
ments ſerve me | Why ſhould his miſtreſs, who 
was made by him that made the taylor, not be fit 


am inclined to ſuppoſe that more than two nights and a 
day have intervened fince the concluding ſcene of the forego- 
ing act, that is, that the preſent opens with a part of the 
morning of the ſecond day from the evening whereon Imogen 
firſt arrived at the cave of Belarius.—By this ſuppoſition, the 
ſtrong affection which the two young men appear to have con- 
ceived for her in her aſſumed character, before the fickens 
and apparently dies, will be rendered more probable, and 
time be allowed for all the parties concerned to reach the 
neighbourhood of Milford, while it muſt, nevertheleſs, be 
acknowledged that the diſtance they have to travel js a point 
entirely undetermined, and that Piſanio, in Scene VI. of the 
third Act, which has been repreſented as paſſing on the 
morning of the ſame day in which ſhe happened upon the re- 
treat where ſhe now abides, had ſaid, 

the embaſſador, | 

Lucius the Roman, comes to Milford- Haven 

To-morrow :-— 
But there is no occaſion for imagining his intelligence to have 
been ſo perfectly exact, — What has been now advanced muſt 
be underſtood with a reference to our plan of arrangement. 


— CNS 


— 
— wo 


\ 


too? 


— — 
—— — — 
=> 
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too ? the rather (ſaving reverence of the word) 
for, tis ſaid, a woman's fitneſs comes by fits: 
* Therein I muſt play the workman. T dare ſpeak 
it to myſelf (for it is not vain-glory, for a man 
and his glaſs to confer ; in his own chamber, I 
mean) the lines of my body are as well drawn as 
his; no leſs young, more ſtrong, not beneath 
him in fortunes, * beyond him in the advantage 
of the time, above him in birth, # alike conver- 
fant in general fervices, and more remarkable in 


* ſingle oppoſitions: yet this © imperſeverant thing 
loves him in my deſpight. What mortality is! 
Poſthumus, 


% * Therein I muſt play the workman.) I muſt be watchful to 
take advantage of this circumftance. Eprron. 

2 —no 1% young, more firong, &c.) The expreſſion is fa- 
miliarly elliptical for 7am no lefs young, &c.“ Idem. 

ee hin in the advantage of the time] Happier in thoſe 
opportunities of advancement, which the preſent time offers, 
and which are derived from the influence of court favour. 

| | Idem. 

4 —alite comverſant in general ſervices, ] Thoſe performed in 
the field of battle. Idem. | 
remarkable in 5 fingle oppoſitions :] Oppoſitions of man to 

man; ducls. CArELL, 
22 imperſcverant thing] By miſtake of the ſpeaker, 
for—perſeverant—a French word fignifying —perfevering, un- 
ſhaken, not to be ſhaken. idem in Gtozsary. 

—imperſaverent——] Thus the former editions. Hanmer 
reads ill · perſe verant. ſouxsox. 

. Imperſeverant may mean no more than perſeverunt, like in- 
boſom'd, izpaſſion'd, immaſk d. STEEVXX«S. 
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Poſthumus, thy head, which is now growing up- 
on thy ſhoulders, ſhall within this hour be off; 
thy miſtreſs enforced z thy garments'cut to pieces 
? before thy face: and all this done, ſpurn her 
home to her father ; who may, haply, be a little 
angry for my ſo rough uſage; but my mother, 

having power of his teſtineſs, ſhall turn all imo 
my commendations. My horſe is ty'd up ſafe : 
Out, ſword, and to a fore purpoſe ! Fortune, put 
them into my hand! This is the very deſcription 
of their meeting-place ; and the fellow dares not 
deccive me. | [Exit. 
— u ——— 

S C & 834: i 


Before the Cave. 
Enter, from it, Belavius, Guiderius, 1 
and Imogen. 
Bel. Lou are not well: remain here in the cave; 
We'll come to you after hunting. 
Arv. Brother, ſtay here: [To Imogen. 


Are we not brothers ? 
Luo. 


9j9— — — — — 0 —_— — —_— — — 


"The time is the ſame morning continued. —Belarius = % \ 


ſerves © "Ti: the ninth bour e . 


— — — m 
6 — At. 
— WW. WU WU —_—_C 


ire thy face:) Poſthumus was to have his head 
ſtruck off, and then his garments cut to pieces before his 
face; we ſhould read, —ber face, i. e. Imogen's, done to de- 
ſpite her, who had ſaid, ſhe eſteemed Poſthumus e garment 
above the perſon of Cloten. WarBurToON., | 
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Ino. So man and man ſhould be; 
But clay and clay differs in dignity, 
Whoſe duſt is both alike. I am very ſick. 
| Guid. Go you to hunting, Pll abide with him. 
Ino. * So fick I am not; yet © an not well: 
But not fo citizen a wanton, as 
To ſeem to die, ere ſick : So pleaſe you, leave me; 
Stick to your journal courſe : the breach of cul= 
tom 
Is breach of all. I am ill; but your being by me 
Cannot amend me : Society is no comfort 
To one not ſociable : I am not very ſick, 
Since I can reaſon of it. Pray you, truſt me here: 
Pl rob none but myſelf ; and let me die, 
Stealing ſo poorly. 
Guid. I love thee ;z I have ſpoke it: 
3 As much the quantity, the weight as much, 
As I do love my father. 
Bel. What ? how ? how ? 


Arv. 


* Sofick I am not;] Meaning—as to keep you from your 
hunting. CaAPELL. 
2 Stiel to your journal courſe : 1 
1: breach of all.—) Keep your daily courſe uninterrupted ; 
if the ſtated plan of life is once broken, 0 follows but 
confuſion. JonuN80N. 
3 How much the quantity,] Grammar ſeems to require that. 
we ſhould read, | R 
As much the quantity, &c. Harn. 
How much the quantity, ] Iread : 
A. much the quantity. | Jounson, 
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| Are. If it be fin to ſay fo, fir, I yoke me 
In my good brother's fault : I know not why, 
I love this youth; and I have heard you ſay, 
Love's reaſon's without reaſon : the bier at door, 
And a demand who is't ſhall die, Id fay, 
My father, not this youth. | 

Bel. « O noble ſtrain ! 
« O worthineſs of nature! breed of greatneſs ! _ 
« * Cowards father cowards, and baſe things fire - 

« baſe : 
« Nature hath meal, and bran ; contempt and 
40 grace. 

« J am not their father; yet who this ſhould be, 
« Doth miracle itſeif, lov'd before me.” 
"Tis the ninth hour o' the morn. 

Arv. Brother, farewell. 

Ino. I with you ſport. ; 

Arv. You health — pleaſe you, fir 6. 

« I. 
4 7 now not why, &c.] Theſe words form a diſtin mem- 


ber of a ſentence, which, though firſt in order, ſhould be 

laſt in conſtruction, as introductive of the following maxim. 

A comma therefore is neceſſary at the end of them. 
CAFELL. 

5 Corvard: father cowards) This and the ſucceeding lines are 
degraded by Hanmer to the bottom of the page, either as 
ſpurious, or unworthy the place they hold. EprTos. 

o plcaſe you, fr.] I cannot reliſh this courtly phraſe 
from the mouth of Arviragus. . ſhould 1 I think, be- 


gin Imogen's ſpeech. TrawniTrT. 
So pleaſe you, fir.) Theſe words are e occaſioned dy Pelarius, 


P after 


/ 
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Imo. ( Theſe are kind creatures. Gods, what 
« lies I have hèard 
« Our courtiers ſay, all's ſavage, but at court: 
« Experience, O, how thou diſprov'ſt report !- 
| «© The imperious ſeas breed monſters; for the diſh, . 
« Poor tributary rivers as ſweet fiſh. .. 
« J am fick ſtill ; heart-fick :!—— Piſanio, 
— « I'll now taſte of thy drug.” 
Guid. * I could not ſtir him: | 
He ſaid, he was 9 gentle, but unfortunate 
Diſhoneſtly afflifted, but yet honeſt. 
Aru. Thus did he anſwer me: yet ſaid, here- 
| after | 
I might know more. 
Bel. To the field, to the field :— 
We'll leave you for this time; go in, and reſt. | 
Arv. We'll not be long away. 


Bel. 


after he had remarked the hour of the morning, taking down 
ſome of their hunting inſtruments, and reaching one to Axvi- 
ragus. CAPELL. 
The latter ſolution is very arbitrary and fanciful ; 1 believe 
Mr. Tyrwhitt is right. EviTos. 
7 Experience, O, thou diſprov'ft report J] It is probable that 
we ought to read with moſt of the former modern editors, 
Experience, O, how thou dijprov'ftl report / 
This line and the two following are degraded by Hanmer. 
Idem. 
3 7 could not flir him .] Not move him to tell his ſtory. 
JounsoN. 
9 ——gentl, but unfortenate ;] Gente, is well born, of kiete 
above the vulgar. Idem. 
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Bel. Pray, be not fick, 
For you muſt be our houſewife. 
Imo. Well, or ill, 
I am ſtill bound to ou. [Exit Imogen. 
Bel. And ſhalt be ever. — — 


> * This youth, howe'er diſtreſs d, appears, he hath - 


had 
Good anceſtors. 
Arv. How angel-like he ſings 
Guid. But his neat cookery! !? 
He cut our roots in characters; 
And fauc'd our broths, as Juno had been ſick, 
And he her dieter. 


Arv. Nobly he yokes 
A ſmiling 


T And alt be ever. _—- Dr. Warburton reads, 
And ſhall be ver. | 
But neither expreſſion can with propriety proceed from Be- 
larius.—There can, indeed, be little doubt but Dr. Warbur- 
ton's reading ſhould be added to what Imogen had juſt ſaid— 
« 7m bound io you, and foall be ever.”'-——— HEATH. 
Ibis reply of Belarius has been objected to, but with no 
ſort of reaſon; the force of it is, that he would always be 
doing what might bind her to him. Carer, | 
Mr. Maſon is of the ſame opinion with Mr. Heath. 
EviToR, 
2 This youth, Bote er difireſs'd, &.] The cane 
malous, and * appears” put for—it appears. CAPELL. 
Perhaps it may either be conſtrued imperſonally, or as if 
this youth” were its nominative.—In three modern editors, 
Theobald, Hanmer, and Johnſon, I find it altered to, 
This youth, bowe'er difireſi'd, appears to have had, &o. 
P 3 EpiToR. 


ö 
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A ſmiling with a ſigh : 3 as if the ſigh 

Was that it was, for not being ſuch a ſmile 3 
The ſmile mocking the figh, that it would fly 
From ſo divine a temple, to commix 

With winds that ſailors rail at. 


Guid. J do nate, 
That grief and patience, rooted in him both, 


* Mingle their ſpurs together. 
Arv. Grow, patience ! 
And let the * ſtinking elder, grief, untwine - 
His periſhing root, with the increaſing vine ! - 
Bel. 


3 —— if the figh, &e.] From theſe words inclufively to 
the end of the ſpeech is rejected by Hanmer, and placed at the 
bottom of the page. EviTor. 
 * Mingle their ſpurs tegeiber.] 8 an old word for the 
fibres of a tree. Porr. 

Mingle their ſpurs together.] Spurs” ſignifies the larger roots 
in contradiſtinction to the fibres, or ſmaller roots; ſo the pur 
of a poſt is uſcd in alluſion to the large root oi a tree. 

| Canons or CRT. 
filing elder, ——]) Shakſpeare had only ſeen Egli 
vines which grow againſt walls, and therefore may be ſome- 
times entangled with the elder. Perbaps we ſhould read,— 
unt eoine from the vine. JOHNSON, 

Sir John Hawkins propoſes to read entroine. He ſays, Let 
the ſtinking elder [Grief] entwine his root with the vine [Pa- 
tience] and in the end Patience mult outgrow Grief.” 

STEEVENS. 

His periſbing root with the increaſing vine] © periſbins” is—mak- 
ing to periſh—* with the increaſing vine means —as the vine 
arb enereaſes. CarRII. 

ng may, 1 * be underſtood in a 
neutral 
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Bel. © It is great morning. Come ; * 
Who's there? 


Enter Claten. 


5 Che. I cannot find thoſe runagates: that villain 
- Hath mock'd me:“ am faint. 
Bel. Thoſe runagates ! 
Means he not us ? I partly know him ; *tis 
- Cloten, the ſon of the queen. I fear ſome ambuſh. 
I faw 


neutra! ſenſe, as applied to that which is itſelf in a periſhing 
ſtate, conſiſtently enough with Mr. Capel!'s explanation of 
the concluding part of the line. In Hanmer's edition it is 
from thy increaſing vine,” EpiToR, 

Sir John Hawkins is right, 1 believe, in his propoſed read- 
ing; either may be reconciled to ſenſe, but not to grammar; 
for though Shakſpeare is frequently inaccurate in the uſe of 
his prepoſitions, to wntwine with would rather exceed his uſual 
licentiouſneſs: 1 ſhould therefore read the paſſage thus: 

« Grot patience / 

« And lit the flinking eld:r, grief, envia 

« His periſting root, with thy increaſing vine.” 
And the meaning is, © Grow patience! entwine your roots 
„with thoſe of grief, that whilſt he laſts you may not be ſe- 

« parated from him, but let his root be periſhing, and your's 
* | encrealing. N 

The propriety of the amendment which I have propoſed in 
the laſt line, I mean the reading of , inſtcad of the, will be 
evident to every reader who conſiders that this ſpeech is ad- 
dreſſed to Patience as a-perſon, and that the vine is not a ge- 
peral emblem of patience, J. M. Mason. 

6 It ir great morning.——] A denen Grand jour. 

| -STEFVENT, 
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I ſaw him not theſe many years, and yet 
I know 'tis he: We are held as outlaws: —Hence, 
| Guid. He is but one: You and my brother ſearch 
What companies are near: pray you, away; 
Let me alone with him. 
[Exeunt Belarius, and 3 

Chet. Soft! What are you 
That fly me thus? ſome villain mountaineers ? 

I have heard of ſuch. What ſlave art thou * 

Guid. A thing 
More laviſh did I ne'er, than anſwering 
7 A flave without a knock. 

Clot. Thou art a robber, | 
A law-breaker, a villain : Yield thee, thief. | 

Guid. To whom? to thee ? What art thou ? 

Have not I 
An arm as big as thine ? a heart as big ? 
= Thy words, I grant, are bigger; for I wear not 
My dagger in my mouth. Say, what * art; 
Why I ſhould yield to thee? 
Clot. Thou villain baſe, 
-Know'ſt me not by my clothes? 

Guid. No, * nor thy tailor, raſcal, 
Who is thy grandfather ; he made thoſe clothes, 
Which, as it ſeems, make thee. 

Chet. 


T A flave without a . That is, than anſwering that 
abuſive word fave; flave ſhould be printed in Italics. 
| J. M Masor, 
8 No, mir thy taylor, raſcal.) That is, * nor do 1 know thy 
tailor by thy clothes.” Epiroa, 
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Clot. Thou precious n, | 
My tailor made them not. 
| Guid. Hence then, and thank 
The man that gave them thee. Thou * ſome 
fool ; 
Tm loth to beat thee. 
Clot. Thou injurious thief, 
Hear but my name, and tremble. 
Guid. What's thy name; 
Clot. Cloten, thou villain. 
Guid. Cloten, * thou double villain, be thy 
Dame. 
2 ] cannot tremble at it; were it toad, adder, 
ſpider, | 
'Twould move me ſooner. 
Che. To thy further fear, 
Nay, to thy meer confuſion, thou ſhalt know 
Jam ſon to the queen. 
Guid. I am ſorry for't ; not ſeeming 
30 worthy as thy birth, ; 
| Chet, 


| 9 My tailor made them net ] * My” here is emphatic, for they 
were made by the tailor of Poſthumus.—Why then does he 
expect to be 4nown by his clothes? Idem. 

Cleten, i thou double villain, be thy name.) In the modern co- 
pies of Theobald, Hanmer and Johnſon, is © Cleten, then 
double villain, &c. Idem, 

I cannot tremble at it;] This and what follows has been 
thus regulated by Sir T. Hanmer : 

T cannet tremble at it; were it toad, 
Adder, or ſpider, it would move me, &c. [dem. 
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Clet. Art not afeard ? 
Guid. Thoſe that I reverence, thoſe I fear 3 the 
wiſe : | 

At fools I laugh, not fear them. 

Clot. Die the death: 
When I have lain thee with my proper hand, 
II follow thoſe that even now fled hence, 
And on the gates of Lud's town ſet your heads: 
* Yield, ruſtic mountaiacer. [Exeunt fighting. 

Enter 


3 Art ni afeard?] This old word has been altered by mq- 
dern editors to © afraid” —Capell, however, agrees, with the 
edition of Steevens and the preſent. Idem, | 

Held, rußie mountaineer.] | believe, upon examination, the 
character of Cloten will not prove a very conſiſtent one. 
AX I. ſcene iii the lords who are converſing with him on 
the ſubject of his rencounter with Poſthumus, repreſent the 
latter as having neither put forth his ſtrength or courage, but 
ſtill advancing forwards to the prince, who retired before 
bim; yet at this his laſt appearance, we ſee him fighting gal- 
lantly, and falling by the hand of Arviragus. The ſame per- 
ſons afterwards ſpeak of him as of a mere aſs or idiot; and 
yet, Act II. ſcene iv. he returns one of the nobleſt and moſt 
reaſonable anſwers to the Roman envoy : and the reſt of his 
converſation on the ſame occaſion, though it may lack form @ 
lite, by no means reſembles the language of folly. He be- 
haves with proper dignity and civility at parting with Lucius, 
and yet is ridiculous and brutal in his treatment of Imogen. 
Belarius deſcribes him as not having ſenſe enough to know 
what fear is (which he defines as being ſometimes the effect of 
judgment); and yet he forms very artful ſchemes for gaining 
the aſſection of his miſtreſs, by means of her attendants; 
to get her perſon into his power giterwards; and ſcems to be 
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Bel. No company's abroad. 
Arv. None in the world : You did miſtake him, 
ſure. | 
Bel. I cannot tell : Long is it ſince I ſaw him, 
But time hath nothing blurr'd thoſe lines of fa- 
vour * 
Which then he wore ; “the ſnatches in his voice, 
And burſt of ſpeaking, were as his: I am ab- 
ſolute, | 
Twas very Cloten. 
_ Arv. In this place we left them: 
I with my brother make good time with him, 
You ſay he is fo fell. 
| Bel. 


no leſs acquainted with the character of his father, and the 
aſcendency the queen maintained over his uxorious weakneſs. 
We fiad Cloten, in ſhort, repreſented at once as brave and 
daſtardly, civil and brutal, ſagacious and fooliſh, without that 
ſubtilty of diſtinction, and thoſe ſhades of gradation between 
ſenſe and folly, virtue and vice, which conſtitute the excel - 
lence of ſuch mixed characters as Polonius in Hamlet, and the 
Nutſe in Romeo and Fulict. STEEVENS. 
5 u of favour] Lineaments of the countenance. 
Ebi rox. 


6 the ſratebes in bis woice, 

And burſt of ſpeaking, ] This is one of our author's 
ſtrokes of obſervation. An abrupt and tumultuous utter- 
ance very frequently accompanies a confuſed and cloudy un - 
derſtanding. JounsoN. 

7 7 wiſh my brother moke good time with list] That is—good 
. uſe or advantage of the time. Ev1Tos, 
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Bel. * Being ſcarce made up, 
I mean, to man, he had not apprehenſion 


9 Of 


3 In the old editions; 
Being ſcarce made up, 
' 7 mean, to man, be Bad not apprehenſion 
Of roaring terrors : for defect of judowment 
1s oft the cauſe of fear, ] If I underſtand this paſ- 
ſage, it is mock reaſoning as it ſtands, and the text muſt have 
been ſlightly corrupted. Belarius is giving a deſcription of 
what Cloten formerly was; and in anſwer to what Arviragus 
fays of bis being ſo fell, © Ay, ſays Belarius, he was ſo fell; 
and being ſcarce then at man's eſtate, he had no apprehenſion 
of roaring terrors, i. e. of any thing that could check him 
with fears.” But then, how does the inference come in, built 
upon this? For defect of judgment is oft the cauſe of fear. | 
think the poet meant to have ſaid the mere contrary. Cloten 
was defeCtive in judgment, and therefore did not fear. Ap- 
prehenfions pf fear grow from a judgment in weighing dan- 
gers. And a very caly change, from the traces of the let_ 
ters, gives us this ſenſe, and reconciles the reaſoning of the 
whole paſſage: 
or t 4 of ("REM 
| Is oft the cauſe of fear, — Turo, 
Hanmer reads, with equal juſtneſs of ſentiment : 
gor defect of judgment 
Is oft the cure of fear ——— 
But, I think, the play of et and cauſe more reſembling the 
manner of our author. Jonxsox. 

If fear, as in other paſſages of Shakſpeare, be underſtogd 
ia an active fignification for what may cauſe fear, it means 
that Cloten's defect of judgment cauſed him to commit ac- 
tions to the terror f others, without due confideration of his 
nn danger therein. Thus in X. Henry IV. part 2. 
all theſe bold rar, 

Thou ſeeiſt with peril I have anſwered. TolLEr. 


in this play: 
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» Of roaring terrors : For the effect of judgment 
Is oft the cauſe of fear, —But ſee, thy brother. 


Re-enter Guiderius, with Cleten's bead. 


Guid. This Cloten was a fool; an empty purſe; 
There was no money in't: not Hercules 
Could have knock'd out his brains, for he had 
none: 6 
Yet I not doing this, the fool had borne 
My head, as I do his. 
Bel. What haſt thou done ? 
Guid. * I am perfect, what: cut off one Clo- 
ten's head, 
Son to the queen, after his own report; 
Who call'd me traitor, mountaineer ; and ſwore, 
With his own ſingle hand he'd * take us in, 
| Diſplace 
9 Of roaring terror: 2] . Roaring” in this place is but a very 
forced and unmeaning epithet —Hanmer has © daring terrors,”* 
which is very little, if any thing, better. EpiTox. 
t 7 am perfett, what — 1 am 2 2 what. So 


I'm pere, the Pann pw ——_ Jonuxsox. 
> 3 the us in,] To tale in, was the phraſe in uſe for 
to apprehend an outlaw, or make him * 
tice, Idem. 
ie ia, Wa e to ſubdue. 
So in Antony and Cleopatra : 
ANU ut the lonian ſeas, 
And take in Toryne. STEEVENS. 
That Mr. Steevens's explanation of this phraſe is the true 
one, appears from the preſent repetition of Cloten's ſpeech, 
and 
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Diſplace our heads, where, thank the gods, they 
"Es | 
And ſet them on Lud's town. 
Bel. Weare all undone. 
 Guid, Why, worthy father, what have we to 
loſe, 

But, that he ſwore to take, our lives ? The law 
Protects not us; Then why ſhould we be tender, 
To let an arrogant piece of fleſh threat us ? 
Play judge, and executioner, all himſelf ? 
For we do fear the law ? ? What company 
Diſcover you abroad? 


Bel. 


and alſo from the ſpeech itſelf in the former part of this 
ſcene — He had not threatened to render theſe outlaws ame- 
gable to juſtice, but to kill them with his own hand: 
« Die the death, &e.“ MAaALoNE. 
3 Fer we do fear the law !] This expreflion muſt be under- 
ſtood as connected with what preceded two lines above; 
Then why foould aue be tender ? | 
and makes up one fentence with it; confequently ſhould be 
included within the note of interrogation— Why ſhould we 
be tender, &c. becauſe, ſorſooth, we fear the law?“ 
: Hearn. 
This is the reading of the firſt ſolio- “ the laty; which, 
with a point of interrogation after it, is more ſpirited than 
that of the ſecond folis : © For we do fear no law.” 
* CarELlL, 
The ſecond folio has been followed, according to the an 
notator laſt cited, by Rowe, Pope, and Hanmer.—Theobald 
has “ For we do fear the law” but with the point of interro- 
gation 
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Bel. No ſingle ſoul 
Can we ſet eye on, but, “ in all ſafe reaſon, 
He muſt have ſome attendants. * Though his 
Was nothing but mutation ; ay, and that 
| | From 


gation only at the end of the preceding line, as if what fal- 
lowed were the anſwer, copying in this, I ſuppoſe, the firſt fo- 
lio. EviTtos. 

For ve do fear the law ?——] Fer is here uſed in the ſenſe of 
becauſe. MALONE. 

4 Ja all ſafe reiſon,) Reaſon, the exerciſe of which tends 
to ſafety or ſecurity. This may relate either to the conduct 
of Cloten, or their own judgment reſpeQing the matter; or 
it may ſignify—Reaſon, ſuch as is ſafe and ſecure from the im- 
putation, or ſuſpicion of folly, or weakneſs, Epiror. | 

$ Theugh bis honour 

Was nothing but mutation ; &c.) What has his honour to 
do here, in his being changeable in this ſort ? in his acting 23 
a madman, or not? 1 have ventured to ſubſtitute Armour, 
againſt the authority of the printed copies; and the mean- 
ing ſeems plainly this: Though he was always fickle to the 
laſt degree, and governed by humour, not ſound ſcaſe; yet 
not madneſs itſelf could make him ſo hardy to attempt an en- 
terprize of this nature alone, and unſeconded.“ TazoBALDd. 

— — Thowgh bis honour | 

Was nothing but mutation ] Mr. Theobald, as uſual, net 
underſtanding this, turns honowr to bumorr, But the text is 
right, and means, that the only notion he bad of honour, 
was the faſhion, which was perpetually changing. A fine 
ſtroke of ſatire, well expreſſed ; yet the Oxford editot fol- 
iows Mr. Theobald. WarBurToON. 

Though bis honour] The honour of Cloten can have no con- 
cern in the point here under conũderation, which is the in- 

ducement 


| 


: 
| 
; 
Ly 
| 
N 
. 
' 
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From one bad thing to worſe ; not frenzy, not 
Abſolute madneſs could fo far have rav'd, + 
To bring him here alone : Although, perhaps, 
It may be heard at court, that ſuch as we 
Cave here, hunt here, are out-laws, and in time, 
May make ſome ſtronger head; the which he 
hearing, | 

(As it is like him) might break out, and ſwear 
He'd fetch us in ; yet is't not probable 
To come alone, either he ſo undertaking, 

| Or 


: Qucement that led him to ramble ſo far alone.—1 have little 


doubt, therefore, that Mr. Theobald hath given the genuine 
reading in ſubſtituting © bumour” in its place. HzaTu. 

This would be a ſtrange deſcription of honour ; the ſenſe, 
indeed, neceſſarily requires that we ſhould adopt Theobald's 
amendment, and read © humour” inſtcad of honour, —Belarius 
is ſpeaking of the diſpoſition of Cloten, not of his prin- 
ciples :—and this account agrees with what Imogen afterwards 
ſays, where ſhe calls him © that irregu/ou: devil Cloten. 

| J. M. Masox. 

The old reading may, perhaps, bear this interpretation; 
that his notions of bhonur were always fluctuating and muta- 
be ; and though Cloten might not at all times have been diſ- 
poſcd to conſider honour as conſiſting in an inclination to un- 
dertake cxploits ſuch as he appears now to have embarked in, 
yet, being of ſo changeable a character, Belarius may be ima- 
gined to cntertain a kind of doubt whether he may not have 
begun to conceive a new idea reſpecting the nature of honour, 
and to think that the proofs of it depended upon a readineſs 
to engage in ſuch hazardous and romantic expeditions.—Still, 
however, it muſt be confeſſed that Mr. Theobald's emenda- 
tion, which has alſo been received by Johnſon and Capell, 3s 
an improvement of the ſenſe. Ebrirox. 
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Or they ſo GAIT then on good ground we 
fear, | 9 7 
If we do fear this TOR hath a tail 
More perilous than the head. 
Arv. Let ordinance _ | 
Come as the gods foreſay it: howſoe'er, 
My brother hath done well. 
Bel. IJ had no mind * 
To hunt this day : the boy Fidele's ſickneſs 
Did make my way long forth. | 
Guid. With his own ſword, 
Which he did wave againſt my throat, I have ta'en 
His head from him: I'll throw it into the creek 
Behind our rock; and let it to the fea, 
And tell the fiſhes, he's the queen's ſon, Cloten : 
That's all I reck. [ Exit, 
Bel. 


6 ——7 had no mind 
To bunt this day: &c.] Belarius feems here to regret his 

having been induced to depart from home this day, as if the 
misfortune that he laments had been the conſequence of his 
abſence from thence, when it is evident that, from their firſt 
appearznce in the beginning of the ſcene, together with Imo- 
gen, at which time they were only preparing to ſet out, they 
have never departed from the cave, except during the ſhort 
period while he and Arviragus go out to ſearch for the com- 
panions of Cloten, and the latter quarrels with Guiderius, in 
conſequence of which they go off ſighting, and Cloten is 
killed.— This appears to have been a very unaccountable 
overſight in the writer. Idem. 

7 Did make my way long forth.) Fidele's fickneſs made my 
walk forth from the cave tedious, JOuNSON, 


* 
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Bel. I fear, twill be reveng'd: 
Would, Polydore, thou had'ſt not done'tl though 
valour 
Becomes thee well enough. 
Arv. Would I had done't, 
So the revenge alone purſu'd me !—Polydore, 
I love thee brotherly ; but envy much, 
Thou haſt robb'd me of this deed: I would, 
© revenges, 
That poſſible ſtrength might _ would feek 
us through, 
And put us to our anſwer. 2 
Bel. Well, tis done 
We'll hunt no more to-day, nor ſeek for danger 
Where there's no profit. I pr'ythee, to our rock; 
You and Fidele play the cooxs: I'll ſtay | 
Till haſty Polydorey return, and bring him 
To dinner preſently. 
Arv. Poor ſick Fidele ! 
Pi willingly to him: To gain his colour, 
I'd let a pariſh of ſuch Clotens blood, 
And praiſe myſelf for charity. [Extt. 
Bel. 


s -revenger, 
That pofible firength might meet — ſuch purſuit of ven- 
geance as fell within any poſſibility of oppoſition. Jonxsox. 
9 To gain his colour, &c.} Signifies, | ſuppoſe,—-to recover 
his natural healthful complexion. E2170R, 
1 Pd let a pariſh of ſuch, &c. ] The ſenſe is, I would let blood 
(or bleed) a whole parith, or any number of ſuch fellows as 


Cloten. CAN ons of Cairiciest. 
I would, 


ä 
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Bel. O thou goddeſs, 
Thou divine Nature, bow thyſelf thou 1 ſt 


In theſe two princely boys ! They are as gentle 
As zephyrs, blowing below the violet, 
Not wagging his ſweet head ; and yet as rough, 
Their royal blood enchaf'd, as the * rud'ſ wind, 
That by the top doth take the mountain pine, 
And make him ſtoop to the vale. 'Tis wonderful, 
That an inviſible inſtin& ſhould frame them 
To royalty unlearn'd ; honour untaught; 
Civility not ſeen from other; valour, 
That wildly grows in them, but yields a crop 
As if it had been ſow'd | Yet ſtill it's ſtrange, 
What Cloten's being here to us portends; 
Or what his death will bring us. 

Re-enter Guiderius, 


Guid. Where's my brother? 
| I have 


I would, ſays the young prince, to recover Fidele, kill as 
many Clotens as would fill a pariſh. JouNsoN. | 

A. wind;] The Oxford editor reads © rude” 
wind,” and, indeed, the poſitive, as it is more general in its 
fignification, ſeems to me to convey a more elegant, as well 
as a grander idea than the ſuperlative. EDrrox. 

3 That an inviſible inflin?, c.] By invijible iind, 1 appre- 
dend the poet means, an inſtinct the cauſe of which was un- 
known, and which, therefore, could not be diſcovered, or - 
even ſuſpected, till it manifeſted itſelf on a ſudden'by its ef- 
fects.— The metre would be much improved by the following 
flight tranſpoſition, 

That an iind inviſible, &c. ' Hraru, 


Q 


. 
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I have ſent Cloten's clot- pole down the ſtream, 
In embaffy to his mother; his body's hoſtage 
For his return. LSælemm muſic. 
Bel. My ingenious inſtrument Ws 
Hark, Polydore, it founds ! But what odrafion 
Hath Cadwal now to give it motion? Hark! 
Guid. Is he at home? 
Bel. He went hence even now. 
= Guid. What does he mean? ſince death of my 
deareſt mother 
It did not ſpeak before. All ſolemn things 
Should anſwer ſolemn accidents. \Thematter ? 
Triumphs for nothing, and lamenting toys, t 
Is jollity for apes, and grief for boys. 
4.4 Is Cadwal mad? 
Re-enter Arviragus, with Imogen as dead, bearing 
EN her in his arms. 
Bel. Look, here he comes, 
And brings the dire occaſion in bis arms, 


Of 

4 Triumphs for nothing, and lameiiting toys, &c.] This Eduplet 
has been rejected by Pope and Hanmer, as well as kw others 
in ſcene ii. of this act: licenſes of this ſort ought ne ver to 
| be taken at any time without reaſons that carry inſtant con- 
viction, which cannot be urged with reſpect to any one of the 
above -· mentioned couplets; whoſe meanneſs (the cauſe," in 
| all likelihood, of their being rejected) may have a ' ſource 
thay were mot aware of, namely—that' they are only quota- 
tions : they have the air of it, each of them; and what at 
preſent is conjecture only, may very poſſibly be turned into 


truth 6 
Carxrr. 
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Of what we blame him for! 
Arv. The bird is dead, 

+ That ue have made ſo much en. I had kather 
Have {kipp'd from ſixteen years af age tolfixty, 
And turn'd my leaping time into a e 

Than have ſeen this. 

Guid. O font, fareilly 
My brother wears thee not we one half ſo well, 


As when thou grew'ſt thyſelf. 
Bel. O, melarcholy! 


Who 


5 As when then grew'ft thyſelf.) This very irregular conſtrue- 
tion mult be ſupplied ſomewhat after this manner: wears 
« thee not one. half ſo well, i- e. ſo becomingly, or, with ſo good 
a 5 as thou appearedſt, when tben grew'ft the. 

Boron. 

6 3 Beet Carrack is a flow, heavy built 
veſſel of burden. This reſtores the uniformity of the meta- 
phor, completes the ſenſe, and is a word of great propriety 
and beauty to deſign a melancholick perſon, WARBURTON. 


O, melancholy ! oth 


Who ever yet could ſound thy bottom? find 
The. coac, to ſhew what coaſt thy fluggiſh crare 
| —thy ſluggiſh care : 
which Dr. Warburton allows to be a plauſible reading, but 
ſubſtitutes carraci in its room; and with this, Dr. Johnſon 
tacitly acquieſces, and inſerts it in the text. Mr. Sympſon, 
in his notes on Beaumont and. Fletcher, bac uetrieved the ne 
reading, which is, 
; thy üuggiſh crare. 
2j Ac l. ſc. ii. 
« —{ct him venture 
* In ſome decay'd crare of his own.” 
Q 3 A crarty 
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Who eyer yet could ſound thy bottom ? find 
| | | 7." Bhs 
A cure, ſays the author of The Reviſal, is a ſmall trading veſlel, 
called in the Latin of the middle ages crayera. The ſame 
word, though ſomewhat differently ſpelt, occurs in Harring- 
ton's tranſlation of Arioffo, book 39, ſtanza 28: 
« A miracle it was to ſee them grown 
« To ſhips, and barks, with gallies, balls and pe, 
« Each veſſel having tackling of her own, 
With ſails and oars to help at all cflays.” 
Again, in Heywood's Golden Age, 1611 : | 
« Behold a form to make your craers and barks.” 
| Again, in Drayton's Miſeries of Duecen Margaret : 
« After a long chaſe took this little cray, 
« Which he ſuppos d him ſafely ſhould convey.” 
Again, in the 22d Song of Drayton's Polyelbiex - 
« —— —ÞJ-{me ſhell, or little crea, 
. Hard labouring for the land on the high working 
60 ſea.” 
Again, in Amintas for bis Phillis, publiſhed in England's He- 
licon, 1614 : 
« Tilt thus my ſoule doth paſſe in Charon's crore.” 
Mr. Tollet obſerves that the word often occurs in Hollin- 
ſhed, as twice, p. 906, Vol. Il. STzzvexs. 
The word is uſed in the ſtat. 2 Jac. I e. 32. © the owner of 
every ſbip, veſſel, or crayer.” TyawnTT. 
O, melancholy ! &c.) en 
made in this period, viz. 
rr ſhew what coaſt, tov, ſluggiſh care, 
Might / cafiVeſt harbour in? 
it appeared the fitteſt and eaſieſt that the place would admit 
of; but the editor ſeruples not to own that he now thinks the 
reaſoning which produced it was ill founded; © Might" is 
the reading of the firſt and beſt folio, but, probably, not- 
withſtanding, a compoſitor's blunder, who fetch'd it from the 
line 
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The goze, to ſhew what coaſt thy ſluggiſh crare 
Might 
line underneath, and made another in © care,” where his 
copy had © crare; an uncommon word of which he knew 
not the meaning, but which fignifies—a barge, or veſſel of 
that kind : admitting it, all other emendation is needleſs and 
even hurtful; for the metaphor is much more entire, by 
reading— 
——> ſbew what cooft thy fluggiſh crave 
Might eafeÞ oft harbour in CAPELL. ; 
—tby fluggiſs crare] To this conjecture of Mr. War- 
-burton's, Mr. Theobald and the Oxford editor yield up Shak- 
ſpeare's word, and admit carract in the text; however, 1 muſt 
confeſs, that whatever © propriety there may be in it, ac- 
cording to Mr. Warburton, to defign a melancholy perſon,” 
I can by no means think it our author's: a much more natu- 
ral word, (was there need of alteration) perhaps many readers 
would have thought bart : yet that, nor any other ſeems ne- 
ceſſary to the ſenſe and beauty of the paſſage :— Oh, me- 
+ lancholy (thou deep ſea) who ever yet could ſound thy bot- 
« tom? who ever yet could find the poze, to ſhew what coaſt 
thy ſluggiſh care (or charge) might cafilieſt harbour in?“ 
Melancholy is repreſented to us under the allegory of a deep 
ſea, and the grief or affliction that occaſions the falling into 
melancholy, is beautifully ſuppoſed its ſluggiſh care, its burden 
or charge ſailing over that ſea, and fecking ſome harbour to 
land, i, e. to get free from the waters of melancholy ; which 
the poet, by à beautiful interrogation, acquaints us, cannot 
be done : when-once ſorrow embarks, and grief launches her 
beavy-laden veſſel in the ocean of melancholy, no bottom is to 
be found, no harbour to be made, no deliverance to be ob- 
tained from this fathomleſs and boundleſs ſea—This appears 
to me the true, and, I think, exquiſitely fine ſenſe of the paſ- 
ſage. Dr. Dopn. | 
To what Mr. Steevens has quoted from the kei in ſup 
port 
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Night eafiliteft harbour in? Thou bleſſed thing 


Jove 


port of the reading in the text, the writer of that book adds, 
that * he himſelf has met with the word in ancient records 
© above a thouſand times.” 

A good deal has been ſaid by the commentators reſpecting 
the choice and propriety of the reading of a ſingle word, but 
ſtill the metaphorical alluſion has remained in a ſtate of much 
obſcurity, of which 1 know not that any body has attempted 
an analyſis, except Dr. Dodd in the notes upon his © Beau- 
ties of Shakſpeare,” but though there may be at firſt view 
ſomething plauſible in his illuſtracion, to me it does not ap- 
pear rr actory; the meaning which he aſſigns 
to the word © ze,” (the reading of the folio, and which he 
chuſes to retain) is, I cannot avoid thinking, in this place, 
forced and unnatural, for how, with any colour of propriety, 
can a veffel be faid to be the care, i. e. the charge of the water 
it ſails upon? and notwithſtanding therefore we ſhould ac- 
quieſce in every other part of his egplanation, and be inclined 
to admit the word juſt now mentioned as the true reading, 
yet ſtil} the only ſenſe in which it can properly be here taken 
is that of grief, ſadneſs, or afiifior, but then between melancholy 
and care fo explained there is too cloſe an affinity ; they are, 
in ſhort, too much the fame thing to conſiſt with ſo ſtrong a 
metaphorical diſtinction as is between the ocean or ſea and the 
el launched upon that ſea—lt will not, I imagine, be ſuſ- 
ficient to overthrow this objection that care, uſed in the figni- 
Geation laſt-mentioned, implies ſomething more direct, poſi- 
tive and active in its nature, and melancholy, rather a negative 
diſpoſition of the mind. Let us then ſuppoſe crare, as defined 
by Mr. Sympſon and the author of the Reviſal, to be the ge- 
nuine word, and to repreſent the mind of a perſon who be- 
comes a prey to a fixed and ſettled melancholy, characterized 
under the notion of a ſea, or rather, perhaps, a /ate.—The 


tendency of the paſſage then may be to expreſs, by this form 
8 . of 


= 
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Jove knows: what, man thou might'ſt have made: 


but I 7, 
Thou 


of interrogation, the difficulty of diſcovering an adequate re- 
medy for, or refuge from this diſorder of the imagination, 
founded moſt frequently, it is probable, in ſome diſtempera- 
ture or faulty diſpoſition of the bodily humours, which dif- 
ficulty may, in general, be ſuppoſed to ariſe from an, uncer- 
tainty reſpecting the true origin of ſuch mental ot intellec- 
tual malady. The cauſe once diſcovered of any diſorder ſeems 
_ principally to facilitate the application of proper remedies. — 
In defence of the reading that had been adopted hy Mr. Ca- 
pell (but which he thought proper in 2 latter publication, 
namely, his notes, to retract) it might be la. u care” 
thou fluggiſh care, &c; 
was put fox a careful, i. e. an unhappy perſon.——A doubt 
has ſometimes occurred whether the only error might not 
dave been in the poſſeſſive © ty” and whether the line ſhould 
not have been thus: | 
| « Whoever yet could ſound the bottom, find, &c." 

In this way there is no occaſion to conſider © melanchaly”* un- 
der the notion of a fea, but that and © care as having me- 
taphorically, or allegorically, a relation to the fame thing. 
By this means it muſt be confeſſed, however, the paſlage 
would loſe ſomewhat of that gloomy, but obſcure grandeur, 
which, at preſent inveſts it. The ſuppoſition laſt ſpoken of, 
might be admitted conſiſtently with any of the above-men- 
tioned readings, either that of the folio and Dodd, that of 
Capell, or thoſe of the other modern editors. Evrror, 
11. This is the reading of the firſt folio, which 
later editors not underſtanding, have changed into but ah! 
The meaning of the paſſage I take to be this e deten, 


what man thou migli ſi have made, but know, don diedfl, Ke. 
Tyawrr. 
— but I, 


Don 


* 


7 


WIS) 
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Thou dy'dſt, a moſt rare boy, of f melanþholy 2 
How found you him 
t — + + Arv. Stark, as you ſee; 
— Thus ſmiling, as ſome fly had tickled|ſlumber, ' 
Not as * death's dart been laugh'd at : his right 
| cheek 
Repoſing on a cuſhion. 
| Guid. Where? 
_ Arv. © the floor; 
_ ow. arms thus Jags: I thought, he ſlept ; and 


put 
My clouted brogues from off my feet, whoſe 


rudeneſs 
Anſwer'd 


Thou 94h, = moſt rare boy, of melancholy “ — I believe, 
« but ab/” to be the true reading. Ay is through the firſt 
folio, and in all books of that time, printed inſtead of ab / 
Hence probably I, which was uſed for the affirmative parti- 
ciple oy, crept into the text here. 

Haven knows, (ſays Belarius) what @ man thou would'fl bave 
been, had'ſt thou lived, but alas! thes dieff of melancholy, while 
2 only @ moſt accompliſhed boy. Malone. 

Ne as death's dart being laugh'd at:] The conſtruction here 

zs ſomewhat harſh and anomalous; I would propoſe to amend 
it a little by ſubſtituting * been laugh d af,” that is © As if 
fome fly bad only tickled flumber, not as if death's dart had been 
laugh'd at. The intention of the ſpeaker is to mark that ex- 
preſſion of mildneſs and complacency which fat upon her 
countenance, denoted by a gentle ſinile, but not advancing to 
laughter. Ebrron. 

9 —clouted broguer—] Are ſhoes ſtrengthened with clout or 
bob-nails. In ſome parts of England, thin plates of iron called 
clouts, are likewiſe fixed to the ſhoes of Ploughmen and other 
ruſticks, STEEVENS. 


, 


= 


” 
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Anſwer'd my ſteps too loud. 
Guid. Why, he but ſleeps * : 
If he be gone, he'll make his grave a bed; 


With female fairies will his tomb be haunted, 


And worms will not come * near him. 
Arv. With faireſt flowers, 


-Whilkt furamer laſts +, and I live here, Fefe, 


I'll ſweeten thy fad grave: Thou ſhalt not lack 
The flower, that's like thy face, pale primroſe ; 


nor | 


T Why, be but flops: I cannot forbear to introduce a paſſage 
ſomewhat like this, from Webſter's White Devil, or Vittoria C- 
rembong, on account of its ſingular beauty. 

2 0b, thou ſoft natural death! thou art joint twin 

« To ſweeteſt lumber! no rough-bearded comet 

a Stares on thy mild departure : the dull owl 

72 Beats not againſt thy caſement : the hoarſe wolf 
« Scents not thy carrion :—pity winds thy corſe, 

„While horror waits on princes!” Idem. a 

2 ——bell make bis grave a bed;] ben 
the appearance of ſleep, that his grave ſhould be conſider d 
only as a bed, EviTosx. 
| 3 And worms will not come to thee.] In the edition of Theo- 
bald“ near thee :”* in that of Hanmer — near bim,” which 
latter is indeed more proper ; and in Capell's „ zot come 
there.” Idem. 
nud fairef flowers 

Mils ſummer laſts, &c.] r 
« No, I will rob Tellus of her weede | 
To ſtrewe thy greene with flowers: the yellowes, blues, 
« The purple violets and marygolds, 
Shall as a carpet hang upon thy grave 
*% While ſummer dayes.do laſt.” STEEVENS. 
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The azur'd hare- bell, like thy veins ; no, nor 
= The leaf of eglantine, * which, not tolſlander't, 


Out- ſxecten d not thy breath: the ruddock 
would, i 
With 


erben net to ſlander, &c.] The conſtruction in this 
place is ſuch as fully to juſtify ſome alteration.—-So long as 
the verb outſweeten'd remains without a nominative, the ſen- 
tence is utterly deſtitute of any form of grammatical con- 
ſtruction: Where corruption of the original text is not ap- 
parent ſlight inaccuracies ought not to be the objects of 
emendation, but groſs violations of ſome fundamental prin- 
ciple of univerſal grammar, being, for the moſt part, a per- 
verkon of ſenſe and. reaſon, it is ever to be preſumed either 
that they could not have proceeded from the pen of any 
writer of excellence, or, at leaſt, that the reflection of a mo- 
ment would have convinced him of the neceſlity of altera- 
tion.—The correction of Sir Derr each 
to good ſenſe: | 
but it might paſs as we nn 


tion of Johnſon, 
which, net to flander, &c. 
that is provided we take to Sander in a kind of — 
ſor—not to be guilty of © fander,” and without an accuſa- 
tve : a comma, however, ſhould then be placed after the 
rclative iel as being the nominative caſe; 
ick, 2 to flander, 
Cut ſtbecten d net, &. | 
or, with lefs alteration— who nt to flander, Kc. which re- 
taius more of the ſpirit of perſonification. EpiTtor. 

6, mn ths rudeock would, &.] The Nalin red-breaſ?, of 
which bird it is commonly ſaid, that if he finds the dead body 
al any rational creature, he will cover the face at leaſt, if 
not the whole body, with moſs.—An allyGon, probably, to 


che old ballad of the Children is the Wed. Dr, Gxxv. 
4 ; — — 
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With charitable bill (O bill, ſoreſſhaming 3, 
Thoſe rich-left heirs, that let their fathers lie 
Without a monument !) bring thee all this; 
Yea, and furr'd moſs beſides, when flowers are 
none, 
To winter-ground thy corſe. 
inter-ground thy 2 

., ruddech, &e.) The Robin red-breaſt: probably, 
from the Engliſh word—radzy, in Latin rubidus—ruddock or 
raddock. Car ELI. 

The ruddeck is the red-breaf, and is ſo called by Chaucer and 
Spenſer: 

« The tame ruddch, and the coward kite.” 

The office of covering the dead is likewiſe aſcribed to the 
 ruddech, by Drayton in his poem called The Orel : 

« Cov'ring with moſs the dead's uncloſed eye 
The little redbreaft teacheth charitie.” SrExvxxs. 

—— the raddock would, &c.] Is this an alluſion to the babes 
of the wood, or was the notion of the red-breaſt covering dead 
bodies, general before the writing that ballad ? Prxcr. 
2. ruddech would, &c.] In this obſervation Arvi- 
ragus ſeems modeſtly to depreciate the merit of his own in- 
tended kind offices. EDrrox. 

7 To winter-ground thy corſe—] Here again, the metaphor 
is ſtrangely mangled. What ſenſe is there in winter-grounding 
a corſe with moſs A corſe might indeed be faid to be wiater- 
grounded in good thick clay. But the epithet far d to my di- 
rects us plainly to another reading, 

To winter-gown thy corſe : 
i. e. thy ſummer habit ſhall be a light gown of flowers, thy 
winter habit a good warm furr'd gown of moſs, WARBURTON, 

I have no doubt but that the rejected word was Shakſpeare's, 
ſince the protection of the dead, and not their ornament, was 
what he meant to expreſs. To une grund a plant, is to pro- 


teck 
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Guid. Pr'ythee, have done; 
And do not play in wench-like words with that 
Which is ſo ſerious. Let us bury him, 


And 


te it from the inclemency of the winter-ſeaſon, by ſtraw, 
dung, &c. laid over it. This precaution is commonly taken 
in reſpect of tender trees or flowers, ſuch as Arviragus, who 
loved Fidele, repreſents her to be. Srrxvxxs. 

Dr. Warburton aſks, What ſenſe is there in winter- ground. 
ing a corſe with my?” But winter-ground does not refer to 
met, but to the laſt antecedent, flowers. The paſſage ſhould 
therefore, in my opinion, be printed thus : 

Yea, and furr'd moſs beſide, — when flowers are none 
To winter-ground thy corſe. 
i. e. you ſhall have alſo a warm covering of moſs, when there 
are no flowers to adorn thy grave with that ornament with 
which Wixrrz is uſually decorated. So, in Chi,, Revenge 
by Beaumont and Fletcher, 1625 : * He looks like WixTer, 
ſtuck here and there with freſh fower:.” Maron. | 
| To winter-ground thy corſe.] It is © winter-gown” in Theobald, 
Hanmer, Warburton and Capell. EDrrox. b 
This paſſage is imitated by Webſter in his tragedy of The 
White Devil; and in ſuch a manner, as confirms the old reading: 
« The robin-red-breaſt, and the wren, 
« With leaves and flowers do cover friendlcfs bodies ; 
« The ant, the ſield-mouſe, and the mole 
« Shall raiſe him Billacls that ſhall keep him warm, &c.” 
FARMER. 

Which of theſe two plays was firſt written, cannot now be 
determined. Webſter's play was publiſhed in 1612, that of 
Shakſpeare did not appear in print till 1623. In the preface 
to the edition of Webſter's play, he thus ſpeaks of Shak- 
ſpeare: And laſtly (without wrong laſt to be named) the 


right happy and 9 of M. Shakeſpeare, &c.“ 
STEEVENS. 


We 


4 


—And let us, Polydore, though now ourſvoices 


2 
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And not protract with admiration what 
Is now due debt. To the grave ?. 
Arv. Say, where ſhall's lay him ? 


— Guid. By good Euriphite, our mother. 
Arv. Be't fo: 


Have 


We may fairly conchude that Webſter imitated Shakſpeare; 
for in the ſame page from which Dr. Farmer has cited the 
foregoing lines, is found a paſſage taken almoſt literally from 
Hamlet, It is ſpoken by a diſtracted lady : 

GW you're very welcome ; 

Here's roſemary for you, and rue for you; 
« Heart's caſe for you; I pray make much of it ; 
I have left more for myſelf.” 

The lines cited by Dr. Farmer ſtand thus in The White 
Devil : 


Call for the robin-red-breaſt and the wren, 
« Since o'er ſhady groves they hover, | 
« And with leaves and flowers do cover 
The friendleſs bodies of man 
« Call unto his funeral dole 
The ant, the field-mouſe, enn 
en ſhall keep him warm,” 
MaLoNe. 
Whence can be — afidis the a deGts: 
tween the quotation from Webſter made by Dr. Farmer and 
that of Mr. Malone? Eprron. 
8 And not prutruct, &c.] Protract payment of a debt that is 
now due. CAPELL. 
| And not protrac with admiration what, &c.] If © protra#” be 
here taken for to poſtpone or defer, it is, I believe, uſed in a 
very uncommon ſenſe; it may, perhaps, however, be under- 
ſtood in its uſual acceptation of to lengthen out. EprTor. ' 
1 Theſe words are à call to Arviragus. 
CAFELL. 


" * 
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Have got the manniſh crack, ſingchim)to the 


ground, 
As once our mother; uſe like note, and words, 


Save that at Euriphile muſt be 1 | 


„ - GCuid. Cadwal, 


I cannot ſing : I'll weep, den Mhh best 
For notes of ſorrow, out of tune, are worſe 
Than prieſts and fanes that lie. 
Arv. We'll ſpeak it then. 
- Bel. Great griefs, I fee, widicine the Il for 
| Cloten | 
Is quite forgot. RP boys; 


And, though he came our enemy, remember, 
—He was paid for that: Though mean and 
mighty, frotting 
| Together, 
1 Than prieſts and fanes that dis] I cannot perceive any far- 
ther reſemblance or correſpondence between the 'two caſes 
than what reſults from the general notion of inconſiſtency.— 
Want of harmony has no tendency to create a ſuſpicion of 
inſincerity The idea intended to be impreſſed is, I ſuppoſe, 
that diſſonance is as ill ſuited to the meaſured ſtrains of 
ſorrow, us falſehood is incongruous to the character of 
< prieſts or oracles, for-m this latter ſenſe, it is probable, 
the word © fan ſhould here be interpreted. Eorron. 
"WM rs fl fy et + Hanmer reads : 
rater play than righy Paid is for puniſbed. So Jonſon: 
__ < Twenty things more, my friend, which yuu know due, 
« For which, or pay me quickly, or T'llpay you.” | 


Inox. 
And alſo Capell. Er ron. 
3 Verb mean and mig. emp aaaras. 
be men and mighty, &c. Idem. 


J 
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Together, have one duſt ; yet * reverence, 
(That angel of the world) doth make diRinQtion 
- Of place 'twixt high and low. Our foe was 
{princely z 
And though you took his life, as being our foe, 
Let bury him as a prince. 
Guid. Pray you) fetch him hither. 
Therſites' body is as good as Ajax, 
When neither are alive. 
Arv. If you'll go fetch bim, 
We'll ſay our ſong the whilſt.—Brother, begin. 


[Exit Belarius. 
Guid. Nay, Cadwal, we muſt lay his head to 
the eaſt; 
My father hath a reaſon for't. | 

Arv. Tis true. 
Guid. Come on then, and remove him. 2 
Arv. I. | 

SONG. 


4 {That angel of the world)—] Theſe words can have «no. 
other meaning than—That thing which the world ſo exalts ; 
and if ſo, the poet has improperly uſed © reverence” both for 
the thing reverenced, (in which ſenſe only it is applicable to 
« angel,”) and the thing reverencing, which is that that “ d 
make diflinftion,” CAPELL, 

_ bn | 
{ That angel of the world )——-] Reverence, or due regard to 
ſubordination, is the power that * peace and order in 
the world. Jouxsox. 
The explanation of Dr. Johnſon may ſerve in a good me- 
ſure to obviate the remark of Mr, Capell. Fvpiror. - 
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Guid. Fear no more the heat o' the ſun, 
Mor the furious winter's rages ; 
Thou thy worldly taſk haſt done, 
Home art gone, and ta en thy wages ; 
Both. * Golden lads and girls all muſt, 
As chimney-feveepers, come to duſt. 
Arv. * Fear no more the frown o the great, 
T hou art paſt the tyrant's flroke ; 
Care no more to cloath, and eat; 
To thee the reed is as the oak : 
Both. The ſeeptre, learning, phyſic, muſt 
All follow this, and come to duſt. 
Guid. Fear no more the lightning-flaſb, 
Arv. Nor the all-dreaded thunder-flone ; 
Guid. * Fear not ſlander, cenſure raſh ; 
Arv. Thou haſt finiſt'd joy and moan : 
Both 

s Golden lads and girls, &c.] Thoſe who are in poſſeſſion of 
all the advantages that the higheſt degree of wealth can con- 
fer. EviTor. 

6 Fear no more, &c.] This is the topic of conſolation 
that nature dictates to all men on theſe occaſions. The 
ſame farewell we have over the dead body in Lucian, — 
Twxyer a⁰νν were eus, were mumnrus, &. | 

WARBURTON. 

? The ſceptre, learning, &c.] The poet's ſentiment ſeems to 
have been this. —All human excellence is equally ſubject to 
the ſtroke of death : neither the power of kings, nor the 
ſcience of ſcholars, nor the art of thoſe whoſe immediate 
ſtudy is the prolongation of life, can protect them from the 
final deſtiny of man. Jonxsox. 


3 Fear not ſlander, &c.] Perhaps, = "I 
| car 
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Both. O All kwers young, all lovers muſt 
1 Confign to thee, and come to duſt. 


Guid. No exorciſer harm ther! 
= Arv. * Nor no witchcraft charm thee ! 
= Guid. Ghoſt unlaid forbear thee! 
Arv. Nothing ill come near thee ! 
Both. Quiet conſummation * have ; 
And renowned be thy grave ! 
Re-enter 


Fear not fander's cenſure raſh. JounsoN. + 

Fear no flander, &c.] In Theobald, Hanmer, and Capell — 
« Ne” is the word in the firſt folio. Eprron. 

9 All lovers young, all lovers, &c.] Even thoſe whoſe youth 
aſſords to them the moſt probable expectation of long life, 
and all without exception. Idem. 

I Conſign to thee, —] Perhaps, 

Conſign to 261. 
And in the former ſtanza, for all follow this, we might read, 
oft follow thee. Jounson. | . 

Conſign to thee, &c. ] Dr. Johnſon's conjecture is extremely 
reaſonable —AU follow thee—is the reading of the Oxford 
editor. EprTror. | 

Con/ign to thee, is right. So in Romeo and Fulict : 

I ſeal | 
A dateleſs bargain to engroſſing death. 
To conſign to thee, is to ſeal the ſame contra? with thee, i. e. add 
their names to thine upon the regiſter of death. STEzvens. 

* No exorciſer harm thee J] Shakſpeare invariably uſes this 
word to expreſs a perſon who can raiſe ſpirits, not one who 
lays them. Maso. 

3 Nor no witchcraft, &c.] Altered by Hanmer to And 
no withcraft charm thee !''—EpiTOR. 

+ Quiet conſummation have ;] Conſummation is uſed in the 
ſame ſenſe in X. Edward III. 1599: 

x N 8 « My 
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Re- enter Belorius, with the body of Cloten. 


Guid. We have done our obſequies: Come, 
lay him down. 
Bel. Here's a few flowers ; but ——_ a 
| more : 
The herbs, that have on them cold dew o the 
night, — 
— Are ſtrewings fitt'ſt for graves. — Upon their 
faces / 
You are as flowers, now wither'd : even ſo 2 
Thefe herb lets ſhall, which we upon you ſtrow. 


Come on, away; apart upon our knees. on KL 
2a bln noe —tbg The 
* My ſoul will yield this caſtle of my fleſh, 
« This mangled tribute, with all willingneſs, 
« To darkneſs, conſummation, duſt and worms.” 
| STEEVENS. 
Quiet conſummation bve !] So Hamlet ſays, © 'Tis a conſumme- 
tian devoutly 16 be wiſhed.” I. M. Mason, 
le ſeems here to imply the winding-up, or ſumming-up of all 
concerns that relate to this world; the final accompliſhment 
of them, Epitot. 
5 Unremoved be thy grave /] In Hanmer, Idem. 
— by grave.) For the obſequies of Fidele, a ſong was 
written by my unhappy fricnd, Mr. William Collins of Chi- 
cheſter, a man of uncommon learning and abilities. I ſhall 
9% itn: pihbs a2 the en, fn Bovony of 'hls mentory; 
JonnsoN. | 
6 Upen their faces ;] A direction to his ſons to ſtrew ths 
flowers '*. on their fuceti — but here was but one face, for that 
of Cloten was gone: a ſmall impropriety which the Oxford 
editor, who has uſed ſo great diligence to purge the poct of 
all which he thought ſo, of every kind, has obviatcd by read - 
ing—the face, Envpor, (fect. 
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The ground, that gave them firſt, has them again: 2 
nn Aa. ſo is their pain. 2 


[Exeunt. 
Imogen, awaking. 
Ino. Yes, fir, to Milford-Haven ; bc is che 
way ?— 
I thank you.——By yon' buſh Fray, how 
farkhither ? 


Ods pittikins !—can it be fix miles yet ? 
I have gone all night: — Faith, PH lie down and 


deep. 
(4 — But, ® ſoft! no bedfellow;—O, gods and god- 
defles ! { Seeing the body. 


Theſe flowers are like the pleaſures of the world ; 
This bloody man, the care(og'tl—I hope, I 
dream; 


For, * ſo, I thought I was a cave-keeper, 
| And 
air plaaſures bore are puß, &.] In the editions of Theo- 
bald, Hanmer, Johnſon and Steevens, it is“ Their -pleofure 
bere is poſt,” Capell, who, 1 believe, follows the more an- 
cient copies, has it, as here, in the plural. EprTor. 
8 *Ods pittibins ! This diminutive adjuration is uſed by 
Decker and Webſter in Ward Hoe, 1607; in the Shoe- 
makers Holiday, or the Gentle Craft, 16 r: It is derived from 
Ged"s my pity, which likewiſe occurs in Cymbeline. 'STEEVENS, 
9 But, ſoft ! no bedfdlew :] As if ſhe had ſaid, < Bit ſoft / 
Iwill admit no beddllow :” or “let me have no bedfetlow”? _ 
10 diſcovery of the dead body. Eprrox. 
1 This bloudy man, the care ont.) Which lies concealed 
under the former or, over which the others are ſpread. 
23 
{CA I thought 3 cave - lecper, 3 or, 


R 2 in 
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And ho to honeſt creatures: But tis not ſo 11 
—? Twas but a bolt of nothing, ſhot at nothing, 
Which the brain makes of fumes : Our very eyes 
Are ſometimes like our 3 blind. Good 
8 e 
I tremble ſtill with fear: But if there be 
—Yet left in heaven as ſmall a drop of] pity 
As a wren's eye, fear'd gods, a part of it! 
The dream's here ſtill : even when I wake, it is 
- £2 — Without me, as within me; not imagin'd, felt. 
— A headleſs man !—The garments of Foſthumus ! 
I know the ſhape of his leg: this is his hand; 
His foot Mercurial; his Martial thigh ; 


The 


in like manner — As that which ſhe before conceived to be 
equally a reality, has, ſhe thinks, proved evidently to be but 
a dream, ſhe has the better foundation to hope that the ob- 
jects, which now preſent themſelves to her imagination, are 
nothing more.—The modern editors from Rowe, including 
Johnſon and Capell, read ; 
Fer, ſure, I thougbt I was a cave-heeper, &. Ide. 
3 »Twar but a belt of nothing, &c.) it was but the ſtart, or 
flight of a diſtempered fancy, directed towards nothing that 
had an external, or ſubſtantial reality. Idem. 
4 J tremble fill with fear :) Even now, when ſhe has re- 
eovered a greater degree of waking perception, and clearneſs 
of underſtanding.—She ſeems at pronouncing theſe words to 
have riſen from the ground, and ſtood ſomewhat apart from 
the body. Ildem. 
S Without me, as within, &c.] The following has been ſug- 
geſted by Mr. Capell amongſt his various reading 
Without me, at wwithin ; felt, not imagin d. Idem. 
ry / | 
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5 The brawns of Hercules : but 7 his Jovial face— 


Af Murder in heaven ?—How ?—Tis gone, —Pi- 


ſanio, 
All 


6 The brawns of Hereules: The arms of Hercules; to which 

more modern word it has been altered by the Oxford editor. 
| dem. 

5 Jovial . Jovial face ſignifies in this place, 
ſuch a face as belongs to Jove. It is frequently uſed in the 
ſame ſenſe by other old dramatic writers. 80 Heywood, in 
The Silver Age: 
Alcides here will ſtand, 

To plague you all with his high jovial hand.” 
Again, in Heywood's Rape of Lucrece, 1630: 
| Thou jovial hand hold up thy ſceptre high.” 

Again, in his Golden Age, 1611, ſpeaking of Jupiter : 
4 — all that ſtand, 
* nn weight of his high jovie/ hand.” 
STERVENS, 

— bis Fevial foce—) As if ſhe had intended to add— 
« What is become of that?“ What ſhe had juſt before ut- 
tered, © I know the ſbape of his leg: &c. &c.” muſt be con- 
ſidered as an example of that ſurpriſing readineſs ſhewn by 
the unhappy to adapt every circumſtance, by the power of 
fancy, to the aggravatidn of their own diſtreſs : nothing can, 
I think, ſerve to palliate the improbability of that alluſive 
trifling, which follows the words laſt cited, or render it in 
any degree conſonant to the natural operation of the paſſions” 
under ſuch circumſtances, but the ſuppoſition that her ima- 
gination is ſtill diſturbed by the intoxicating effeQs of the 
potion ſhe had taken. EpiTor. 

8 Murder in beaven ?*-— How? — Tis — The mean- 
ing of this is evident from what immediately went before— 
* bir Jovial face: the words Tir gone” are a reply to the 
inquiry contained in the former. kdem. 


— Be henceforth treacherous 
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All curſes madded Hetuba gave the Greeks, 
And mine to boot, be darted on thee ! Thou, 
—Conſpir'd with that ixręgulous devil, ! Cloten, 
Haſt here cut off my lord.— To write and read, 
Damn'd Piſanio 


a —= Hath with his forged letters, —damn'd Piſanio— 


> From this moſt braveſt veſſel of the world 
Struck 


9 Conſpir'd with, &c.] 1 
thou, 
Conſpir'd with tht vein ane dae 
1 ſuppoſe it ſhould be, 
Conſpir'd with 2b irreligious devil, . JounsoN. 
Trregulous (if there be ſuch a word) muſt mean lawleſs, li- 
centious, out of rule, jura negant febi nata. In Reinolds's God": 
Revenge againſi Adultery, p. 121, I meet with © irregulated luſt.” 
| STEEVENS. 
canin d with that irregulous, &c.] The modern editors from 
Pope to Watburton incluſrvely, mold the line thus 
* Twas thou conſpiring with that devil Cloten, &e. 
but without authority of any old copy, and diſmiſſing altoge- 
ther the word © irregulous,” which is of the fame derivation 
a3—irregular, and, indeed, of the ſame ſenſe, VIS. « under 
no rule or governance,” Carr. | 
1 am inclined to think that © coyſsir'd” is here a paſſive par- 
ticiple, the force of which is the ſame as © unites in conſpiracy 
with. Epiror. 


1 Hath with his forged letters, &e.] She ſuſpecto chat her huſ- 
band had been deluded hither by the ſame kind of Rratagem. 
that ſhe ſuppoſes had been employed againſt hetſelf. 1dem. 

2 From this moſt braveft ve, &c.] In Theobald and other 
modern editors, (but by whom originally 1 know not) the 
expreſſion is reformed to © From this the breveft veſſel, & ce.“ 


2 — n+ & +; 
= 5 ft . 
— # 
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Struck the main-top 0, Poſthumus ! alas, 
Where is thy head? where's that? Ay me 
where's that ? 
Piſanio might have kid thee at the heart, 
And left thy head on.— How ſhould this be? 5 
Piſanio e? | | —_ 
Nis he, and Cloten : malice and lucrefin them 2 * 
- Have 1ay'd this woe bere. O, *tis pregnant, 
pregnant! | 
The drug he gave me, which, he ſaid, n. 
cious 
And odrtliatfto me, have I not found it 
V —Murd'rous to the ſenſes ? That confirms i Lit home: 
This is Piſanio's deed, and Cloten's: 81 
Give colour to my pale cheek with thy blood, 
That we the horrider may ſeem to thoſe | 
Which chance to find us: O, my lord ! my lord 


Enter, as in march, Lucius, Captains, c. and a 
Soothſayer. 
> Cap. To them, the legians garriſon d inſGallia, 
After your will, have croſs d the fea; attending 
You here at Milford-Haven, with your ſhips: 
They are in readineſs, we 0: 
Luc. But what from Rome ? 
Cap. The ſenate hath ſtirr'd up the confers, 
And gentlemen of Italy; moſt »iſſing fpirits, 5 
That promife noble ſervice ; and they come _ 
Under 
, nt, 2 Clear, plain, cvident. | 
Jon. er. 


4 D 
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Under the conduct of bold Iac himo, 
Syenna's brother. 
Luc. When expect you them? 
C = Cap. With the next benefit o' the wind. 
+» — Luc. This forwardneſs 
— Makes our hopes fair. Command, our preſent 
numbers 
— — Be muſter d; bid the captains look to „ese, 
fir, 
What have you dream' \ of lots, of this war's 
[purpole ? 
Sooth. * Laſt night the very gods ſhew'd me a 
I Jviſfion: 

J fart 1 (Fafting pray'd, for their intelligence) Thus :— 
Il faw Jove's bird, the Roman eagle, wing'd 
From(the)ſpungy ſouth to this part of the weſt, 
There vaniſh. in the ſfun-beams : which portends, 

( Unleſs my fins abuſe my divigation) 
© Succeſs to\the)Roman hoſt. | 
ie, FI Luc. 
| i © Laſt night the very gods, &c.] It was no common dream, 
but ſent from the very gods, or the gods themſelves. 
JounsoN, 


That is, © the ods themſelves immediately, without 
the intervention of other agents or inſtruments,” as Mr. 
Warburton very juſtly interprets the expreſſion. Hrars. 

Thus altered by Hanmer; 

© Loſt very night the gods ſhewed me a viſion ; 
« (7 faſting prayed for their intelligence) Rc. 
By means of the latter of theſe emendations the conſtruction 
is rendered more eaſy and natural than where there is ſuch a 
junction of the preſent and paſt tenſe, —Perhaps it was at 
firſt faſted, pray d, &c. EviTor, 


= 1 q en ng — —ſ 
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Luc. Dream often ſo, 
And never falſe. ——Soft, ho! what trunk is 
here, 
— Without his top? The ruin | ſpeaks, hon [ſome- 
tune 
It was a worthy building abit a page 
- Or dead, or ſleeping on him ? But dead, [rather : 
5 For nature doth abhor to make his bed 
With the defunct, or fleep upon the dead.— 
Let's ſee the boy's face. 
Cap. He's alive, my lord. 
— Luc. He'll then inſtruct us of this body 
_ [Young one, 
Inform us of thy fortunes; for, it 48 
They crave to be demanded: Who is this, 
Thou mak'ſt thy bloody pillow ? Or who was he, 


1 
— 


Q That, otherwiſe than noble nature did it, 


Hath 


For nature, &c. “ For nature doth abbor to make bis couch” 
In Theobald, Hanmer, and Johnſon. Idem. 

6 That otherwiſe than noble nature did, &c, | I ſuppoſe du not to 
be the ſign of the paſt tenſe, but to be itſelf a verb, did or 
made; perhaps uſed in the technical ſenſc—did the picture, 
i. e. painted it. Canons of Carr. 

The verb did ſignifies here the ſame as performed, and, ac- 
cordingly, the ſenſe is, That hath altered this good picture 
« to ſomething ſo different from what nature drew it.” 

Harn. 

To do a picture, and a picture is well deze, are ſtanding, 
pbraſes; the queſtion therefore is, Who has altered this pio- 
ture, ſo as to make it otherwiſe than nature did it, Jonxso. 
ES | Olivia 
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4 - Hath alter'd that good picture? What's thyl in- 


tereſt 
In 


| Olivia ſpeaking of her own beauty as of a fibre, aiks 
Viola if it © is not well doe STEEVENS. 

The ſenſe aſſigned to theſe words by the author of the 
Canons of Criticiſm, will be obvious, if we allow of the in- 
ſerted word *r: which might very eaſily be dropped at the 
preſs, or omitted by the poet himſelf. Carx TL. 

Sir T. Hanmer, I believe, firſt inſerted the pronoun i/” 
after © did” which Capell has adopted into his text, and 
which, indeed, renders the phraſe better accommodated to 
the explanation here given: But after all, the expreſſion will 
not be very accurate, but, on the contrary, an awkward 
kind of pleonaſm, for how can a thing be attered in any man- 
ner, but otherwiſe than us it was originally formed? More has 
been written concerning the ſenſe of this paſſage, which, to 
avoid the charge of unreaſonable prolixity, has been here 
omitted; the reader will, poſſibly, be of opinion that more 
than enough has been inſerted; Iwill ſtin, however, hazard 
one add tional remark ; for, notwithſtanding ſo many emi- 
nent authorities appear in ſupport of one mode of intepreta- 
tion, I am far from being convinced that it is the true one,— 
Examples, I imagine, are not wanting in our language of a 
| kx Rind of expreſſion, according to which the fign of the 
I preterimperfect tenſe of the indicative mood « 2” is put in 
the place of that of the potential, might, or, could db. Such, 
I conceive, may be the caſe here, and the general effect like 
that of Taying that had nature at any time produced a 
change in the picture, it would have been extremely diffe- 
rent from that which now preſented itſelf.” If this no- 
tion ſhoald not be approved of, would it be refining too far 
to obſerve that, as ſome change is continuaſty taking place in 
every production of nature, and that in conformity to laws 
eſtabliſhed by herſelf, therefore it may, without impropriety, 
be (aid that nature had altered the picture? EniTor. 
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= In this fad wreck ? How came it ? and whofis it ? | 
What art thou ? 
Ins. I am nothing: or if not, 
Nothing to be were better. This(wasjny maſter, 
A very valiant Briton, and a good, 
That here by mountaineers lies flain Alas ! 
= There are no more ſach maſters ! I may wander 
- From eaſt to occident, cry out for ſervice, 
* Try many, and all good, ſerve truly, never 
Find ſuch another maſter. 
Lar. Lack, good youth 
Thou mov'ſt no leſs with thy complaining, than 
Thy maſter bleeding: Say his name, good friend. 
Ino. Richard du Champ. If I do bye, 
wy and do | 
% No harm by it, though the gods hear, I hope 
4 They'll pardon it.” Say you, fir ? | 
Tuc. Thy name? e 
Imo. Fidele, fie, 


Luc. 

1 Richard du CB. ] Shakſpeate was indebted for his 
modern names (which ſometimes are mixed with ancient 
ones) as well as his anachroniſms, to the faſhionable novels 


of his time. In a collection of ſtories, entitled A Petite a- 


lace of Pettie bis Pleaſure, 1576, I find the following circum- 
ſtances of ignorance and abſurdity. In the ftory of the 
| Hotatii and the Curiatii, the rearing of cannoxe is mentioned. 
Cephalus and Procris are ſaid to be of the court of Venice; 
and * that ler gather wrought ſo with the duke, that this Cephalus 
was ſent poſt in ambaſſage to the Turke,— — —Eriphile, aſter the 
death of her huſband Amphiaraus, (the Tbheban prophet) calling 
to mind the affection wherein Don Infortunio was drowned.to- 
wards her,” &c. &c. Srrrvexs. 
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Tuc. Thou doſt approve thyſelf the very ſame: 
Thy name well fits thy faith; thy faith, thy name 
Wilt take thy chance with me ? I will not ſay, * 

Thou ſhalt be ſo well maſter'd ; but, be ſure, 


No leſs belov'd. The Roman nps letters, 
Sent by a conſul to me, ſhould not ſſooner 


Than thine own worth prefer thee: Go with me. 
Imo. III follow, fir. But, * ant pleaſe the 
gods, 
Tu hide my maſter from the flies, as deep 
As * theſe poor pick-axes can dig: and when 
With wild wood-leaves and weeds I have ſtrew'd 
his grave, 
And on it faid a century of prayers, 
Such as I can, twice o'er, Il weep, and figh ; 
And, leaving ſo his ſervice, follow you, 
So pleaſe you entertain me. 
Luc. Ay, good youth; 
And rather father thee, than maſter thee. 
My friends, 


be boy hath taught us manly duties: Let us 


Find out the prettieſt daizy d plot we can, 
And make him with our pikes and partizans 
A grave: Come, arm him. — Boy, he is pre- 
| ferr'd * | 
| By 


65% poor pickaxtr———) Meaning her fingers. 
JounsoN. 
, — bm] That is, Take him up in your arms. 
HANMER. 
— — 590. 
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By thee to us; and he ſhall be interr'd, 
As ſoldiers can. Be chearful; wipe thine eyes: — 


Some falls are means the happier to ariſe.— 
F  [Exeunt. 


Boy, be is preferr'd * 

By thee to us. ;] The meaning, perhaps, of this obſcure 
expreſhon may be, that, « He is advanced to that kind of 
freferment which conſiſts in the reception of funeral honours, 
in conſequence of her recommendation and eulogium.— The 
words © to vs” may, poſſibly, imply, “ to the ſame military 
rank and dignity with themſelves, and to which properly be- 
longed thoſe honourable rites now about to be conferred upon 
him.“ 

in reſpect to the diſcovery of Fidele, it muſt be ſuppoſed 
that Lucius in his progreſs to Milford-Haven, happens acci- 
dentally upon the cave of Belarius. | 

Conſidered in its whole extent, this ſcene is a very charm- 
ing one; the circumſtances and ſcenery combined have a 
ſweetly romantic effect, and are well calculated to impreſs 
the fancy with images of the moſt pleaſing kind. In a word, 
it is rich in a number of beauties both of thought and ex- 
preſſion, in a peculiar manner, characteriſtic of its author. 


EviToR. 


SCENE 


n ern . 
— . —  — 
„ 2% 7 Ws 34 
A Room in C ymbeline's Palace. 
Enter Cymbeline, Lords, and Piſanio. 


Cym. Again; and bring me word, how 'tis 


with her. 


[To an attendant ; who goes out. 


A fever with the abſence of her ſon ; 


A madneſs, of |which her life's in danger — 


| Heavens, | 

lo deeply you at once do touch me! Imogen, 
The great part of my comfort, gone: my queen 

Upon a deſperate bed; and in a time 
When fearful wars point at me: her ſon gone, 
So needful for this preſent : (It)ſtrikes me, paſt 
Ihe hope of comfort.—-But for thee, thee, fel- 
| low, 


SCENE III. 

Wee cannot pretend to fix with any degree of exactneſs the 
period of time to which this ſcene belongs; Cymbeline here 

receives intelligence of the troops from Gall ia and the “ ſup- 

fy of Roman gentlemen,” who in the preceding ſcene were only 

expected, 

« With the next benefit of the wind,” 
in the very neighbourhood of the harbyur where they were 


about to land.— Time, therefore, muſt be allowed for the ar- 


rival of the latter, and alſo conveyance of the news to the 
king—The interval neceſſary for theſe purpoſes need not be 
ſuppoſcd to exceed the limits of a few days, 


— 
— 


Who 


fN 


9 
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Who needs muſt know of her departure, and 
Doſt ſeem fo igndrant, we'll enforce {from thee 
By a ſharp torture. 
Piſ. Sir, my life is yours, 
1 —T humbly ſet it at your will: But, forſmy miſtreſs, 
I nothing know where the remains, why gone, 
N — Nor when ſhe purpoſes return. Beſeech your 
highneſs, EY 
Hold me your loyal ſervant. 
1 Lord. Good my liege, 
The day that ſhe was miſting, he was here: 
I dare be bound he's true, and ſhall perform . 
All parts of his ſubjection loyally. | For|Cldten,— 
There wants no diligence in ſeeking him, 
= And he'll, no doubt, be found. 
Cym. The time is troubleſome ; 
17 A Well ſlip you for a ſeaſon ;*but * our jealouſy 
| To Pf. 
Does yet depend. | * 
Lord. So pleaſe your majeſty, 
The Roman legions, all from Gallia drawn, 
Are landed on your coaſt; with a ſupply 


Of 


1 The day that fbe rwas miſſing, &e.) We muſt ſuppoſe that 
Imogen was not miſſed till ſome part of the day on which 
Piſanio returned. Enrrox. | 

3 Well flip you for a ſeaſon ;} We'll let you paſs; overlook 
your miſconduct for a time, Idem. 

5 jealouſy 

Does yet depend.] My ſuſpicion is yet undetermined; if 

I do not condemn you, I likewiſe have not acquitted you. 
We now ſay, the canſe is depending. JonNsox. 
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Of Roman gentlemen, by the ſenate ſent. 
Cym. Now for the counſel of my fon, and 
queen |— 
I am amaz'd with matter. 8 
Lord. Good my liege, | 6 
© Your preparation can affront no lefs 
— Than what you heat of come more, for more 
you're ready: 
— The want is, but to put theſe yuan in motion, 
That long to move. 
Cym. I thank you : Let's withdraw; 
And meet the time, astfſeeks us. We fear not 
What can from Italy annoy us; but 
e grieve at chances here.—— Away. [Exeunt. 
Piſ. I have had no letter from my maſter, 
ſince 
I wrote him, FO. ſlain : Tis ſtrange : 


Nor 


s 7 am amaz'd with matter.] i. e. confounded by varicty of 

buſineſs. So in King Fobn: 
lam amaz'd methinks, and loſe my way, 
Among the thorns and dangers of this world. STEEvens. 

6 Yer preparation, &c.] Your forces are able to face ſuch an 
army as we bear the enemy will bring againſt us. Jouxsox. 

Ad meet the time, as it ſeeks us.] That is—mect it with ſpi- 
rit; with the ſame ſpirit with which it ſeeks us. Carer. 

* 7 beard no letter, &c.] I ſuppoſe it is the printer's fault 
this is mot correQed according to Sir T. Hanmer's emenda- 
tion. HxArx. 

I ſuppoſe we ſhould read with Hanmer, 

Poe bad no letter — SrEEvxxs. 
| Perhaps, I heard no later. MvUSGRAYE. 
| : * Perhaps 
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Nor hear I from my miſtreſs, who did promiſe 
- To yield me often tidings : Neither know I 
What is betid to Cloten ; but remain 
Perplex'd in all, The heavens ſtill muſt work: 
Wherein I am falſe, I am honeſt ; not true, true. 
—Theſe preſent wars ſhall find I love my country, 
Even to the note o' the king, or Il fallin them. 
All other doubts, by time let them be clear d: 
* Fortune brings in ſome boats, that are not 
ſteer d. [Exit. 
ACT 


Perhaps letter here means, not an epiſtle, but the elemental 
part of a ſyllable. This might have been a phraſe in Shak- 
ſpeare's time. We yet ſay—l have not heard a fyllable from 
him. MaLoNe. 

I believe we ſhould read, 

J had no letter from my maſter, &c.] MasoN. 

There is an abſurdity in Piſanic/s expreſſing a kind of ſur- 

priſe at not hearing 

his Her. fence 
he torote bim Tagen was flain : 

as it is evident the intervening time could not admit of it; 
Shakſpeare appears not to have reflected how long a letter 
would be going from Britain to Rome, and an anſwer coming 
thence; and, all circumſtances conlidered, Piſanio had no 
great cauſe to wonder at not hearing from his miſtreſs within 
the compaſs of ſo few days. EpiTor. 

2 % the notes the king, | 1 will ſo diſtinguiſh my- 
ſelf, the king ſhall remark my valour. Jonxsox. 

1 All other doubts, &c.] An elliptical phraſeclogy import- 
ing the ſame as © As to” or © in reſpect of All uber doubts, 
Ke. Eviror. 

2 Fortune brings in ſume beats, &c.] The conſolation which, 

S | he 


— 
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—— — — ” 


ACTIV. SCENE I. 
Before the Cave. 
Enter Belarius, Guiderius, and Arviragus. 
+ Guid. The noiſe is round about us. 
Bel. Let us from it. | 
Aru. What pleaſure, fir, find uy in life, to 
lock it 


From action and adventure ? 
Guid. 


ACT V. SCENE I. 

If this ſcene be ſuppoſed to belong to that period when 
Lucius and his train firſt arrive in the neighbourhood of 
Milford, it ought to precede that which was laſt noticed ; but 
I rather incline to think it ſhould be aſcribed to a period juſt 
before that of the ſcene with which the fifth act has hitherto 
commenced; upon this ſuppoſition I have cauſed it to begin 
the fifth act. his has been done in Cymbeline as prepares 
by Mr. Garrick for the ſtage. 

Between the former ſcene, in which Cymbeline receives an 
account of the invaſion of his country by the Roman army, 
and the commencement of act the fifth, it feems requiſite 
that ſuch an interval of time ſhould be conceived to paſs as 
may be ſuppoſed conſiſtent with the preparations neceffary 
to be made for an engagement, ſuch as that which is about 
to cnſue, and for Cymbeline himſelf to advance to meet and 


give his enemies battle. 


— 


he derives from this comparative reflection is of this kind; 
that fortune ſometimes, brings thoſe events to a proſperous 
iſſue wherein human aid appears to be moſt deficient, or, ra- 
ther, by unforeſcen events delivers from adverſity thoſe un- 
happy perſons who, ſeemingly, are the moſþgeſtitutc of hu- | 
man aſſiſtance. EviTox. 

| * la former editions Act IV. Scene IV. 
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Guid. Nay, what hope 
— Hawe we in hiding us? this way, the Romans 


Muſt or for Britons ſlay us; or redeive us 
For barbarous and unnatural revolts ? 
* During their uſe, * ſlay us after. 
Bel. Sons, 

We'll higher tv the mountains; there tiles x us. 
To the king's party there's no going: newneſs 

Of Cloten's death (we being not known, nor 
muſter d 


9 Among the bands) may drive us to * a render 


Where we have liv'd ; and ſo extort from that 
Which we have done, © whoſe anſwer would be 


death 
Drawn 


3 For barkarout and unnatural revolt;] © Revelts” if right, muſt 
here be underſtood in the ſame ſenſe as revolters, and fo Dr. 
Johnſon in the Dictionary has explained the word. —Han- 
mer, however, has changed it to revolters. Erro. 

4 During their uſe,] This is a very harſh expreſſion, but muſt 
ſignify During that period in which they may turn our 
aſſiſtance to advantage, and it, therefore, may be for their 
intereſt to ſeem to encourage us. During our uſe” would, y 
i Idem. 

a render 

Where we have liv'd;——) An account of our place of 
abode. This dialogue is a juſt repreſentation of the ſuper- 
fluous caution of an old man. Jonxsox. 

Render is uſed in a fimilar ſenſe in Timon, act V. 

2 0 their ſorrow d render.” 
STEEVENS. 


„n anferer—] The reliaton of the death. of 


Cloten would be death, &c. Jonxsox. 
82 
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Drawn on with torture. | 
Guid. This is, fir, a doubt, 
In ſuch a time, nothing becoming you, 
— Nor ſatisfying us. 
Arv. It is not likely, 
That when they hear the Roman horſes neigh, 
Behold ” their quarter'd fires, have both their 
eyes 
And ears employ'd importantly as now, 
That they will waſte their time upon our note ?, 


To know from whence we are. 
| Bel. 
7 —their quarter'd fres——] Their fires regularly diſ- 
poſed. Jounsox. 


—thcir quarter'd fire. Fires lighted in their ſeveral 
quarters, agreeably to Dr. Johnſon's explanation. Eprrox. 

8 And cars ſo cley d importantly as now,] There is no doubt 
but our iſlanders would be thoroughly coy'd of the ſight and 
noiſe of a terrible and powerful invader. But this would not 
hinder their turning their attention on another obje&t.—Now 
the ſpeaker is maintaining, that their attention to the invaſion 
would keep them from inquiring after bim.—Beſides what it 
is, to be importantly cley d 1 have not the leaſt conception of. 
— $hakſpeare, without doubt, wrote 
. ploy d importantly as now. 

i ©. employed or taken up with things of ſuch importance. 
_ WARBURTON. 

Mr. Warburton's emendation ſeems to be right, but why 
not write the word at length, ige] or, at leaſt, with a 
note of clifion, ſo 'mpleyd? Hrarn. 

Cloy'd means, engaged almoſt to diftrattion, which employ'd will 
not expreſs. Axon: in Ewing's edition. | 

The phraſe is, it muſt be acknowledged, very obſcure— 

I think 


Fri HE... 
Bel. O, I am known 
Of many in the army: many Fears. 
Though Cloten then hut young, you ſee, not 
| wore him | 
From my remembrance. And, beſides, the king 
Hath not deſerv'd my ſervice, nor your loves; 4H 
> Who find in my exile the want of breeding, | 
The certainty of this bard life ; * aye hopeleſs 
> "To have the courteſy your cradle promis'd, 
3 But to be ſtill hot ſummer's tanlings, and 
The ſhrinking {laves of winter. 
Guid. 'Than be ſo, 
Better to ceaſe to be. Pray, fir, to the army: 
I and my brother are not known ; yourſelf, 
So out of thought, and thereto ſo 9 er- grown 75 
Cannot be 8 
Arv. 


I think it not improbable that employed was the word, but 
without being curtailed in the manner propoſed by Dr. War- 
burton. — With the omiſſion of * ſo” the meaſure will be 
perfect— 
And ears employ'd importantly as now. EDITOR. 

. In obſervation upon us. idem. 

i The certainty of this bard life ;] That is, the certain conſe- 
PRI this hard life. Matows. 
|. ® __——— aye bopecl:ſ:] For ever hopeleſs. EpiTos, 

3 But to be flill bot ſummer's tanlings, &c.] Theſe words have 
a reference, I imagine, to what preceded, namely, © the 
certainty of this hard life.” Idem. 

4 qd tharyte fe prone] hes Gn we ſhould 


here annex to the word o'ergrown 1 cannot, with certainty, 
determine. —Perhaps, it contains an alluſion to the ſqualid, 
favage and neglected appearance of the old man's perſon in 
this retirement. Idem, 


Ee * 
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Arv. By this ſun that ſhines, 


Tu thither : What thing is it, that I never 


Did ſee man die? ſcarce ever look d on blood, 
But that of coward hares, hot goats, and veniſon } 
Never beſtrid a horſe, ſave one, that had 
A rider like myſelf, who ne'er wore rowel 
Nor iron on his heel? I am aſham'd 
To look upon the holy fun, to have 
The benefit of his bleſt beams, remaining 
So long a poor unknown. 
 Guid. By heavens, I'll go: 
If you will bleſs me, fir, and give me leave, 
PI take the better care; but if you will not, 
The hazard therefore due fall on me, by 
The hands of Romans 

Arv- So ſay I; Amen. 

Bel. No reaſon I, * fince of your lives you ſet 
80 flight a valuation, ſhould reſerve 
My crack'd one to more care. Have with you, 

boys : 

If i=yous cattitry weve you chance to ths; 
That is my bed too, lads, and there I'll lie: 
Lead, lead. The time ſeems long; their blood 
| e thinks ſcorn, 

46 Till it 3 and ſhew them princes born.“ 
[Exeunt, 


1 * Since of your lives you ſet, &e.) In the text of Capell it is 
TV 


S GENE 
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—5r — m— ————_—_——_ 
8 C E N E 8 

A field, between the Britiſh and Roman campo. 
Enter Peſthumus, with a. © bloody handkerchicf. - 
Poſt. Vea, bloody cloth, I'll keep thee ; for 

I with'd 
Thou 


The time ſeems ſhortly before the battle We may ſuppoſe 
it a continuation of the ſame morning with which the former 
commenced. 


6 e bandietchisf.} The bloody token of Imogen's 
death, which Piſanio in the foregoing act determined to ſend. 
Jonxsox. 
7 Yea, bloody cloth, &c.] This is a ſoliloquy of nature, ut- 
tered when the efferveſcence of a mind agitated and perturbed 
ſpontaneouſly and inadvertently diſcharges itſelf in words. 
The ſpeech, throughout all its tenor, if the laſt conceit be 
excepted, ſeems to iſſue warm from the heart. He firſt con- 


demns his own violence; then tries to diſburden himſelf, by 
imputing part of the crime to Piſanio; he next ſooths his 


mind to an artificial and momentary tranquillity, by trying 
to think that he has been only an inſtrument of the gods for 
the happineſs of Imogen. He is now grown reaſonable 
enough to determine, that having done ſo much evil, he will 


do no mort; that he will not fight againſt the country which 
he has already injured ; but as life is not longer ſupportable, 


he will die in a juſt cauſe, and die with the obſcurity of a man 
who does not think himſelf worthy to be remembered. 
| Jonxsox. 
Yea, bloody cloth, &c.] My efforts to reconcile apparent in- 
eonſiſtencies in this play are nearly baffled by the difficulty 
of diſcovering any probable means by which the © Bloody 
g | 7 5 a 
This has hitherto been Scene l. 


#8 
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Thou ſhould'ſt be colour d thus. You married 


ones, 
If each of you * would take this courſe, how 
many K 
Muſt murder wives much better than themſelves 
For 


bandlerchisf”* here ſpoken of can be imagined to have reached 
the hands of Poſthumus, fince he muſt neceſſarily have de- 
parted from Rome long, indeed, before the period of the 
ſuppoſed murder of Imogen by Piſanio when the latter ex- 
preſſes his intention of tranſmitting it to his maſter, of whoſe 
arrival in Britain, or even of his purpoſed expedition to that 
country, we have not any foundation afforded us for con- 
ceiving that he had received the leaſt intimation, and yet it 
is incontrovertibly certain that the handkerchicf muſt have 
been obtained at ſome inſtant ſubſequent to that of his land- 
ing there; indeed the very tenour and ſpirit of this ſoliloquy, 
or at leaſt the form of this addreſs, would induce us to ſup- 
poſe that he has but very lately acquired the poſſeſſion of it, 
e may, perhaps, without any groſs violation of proba- 
bility, admit the idea of his having, immediately after his 
arrival, privately diſpatched a meſſenger furniſhed with ſuch 
tokens of authority to receive it as might be ſufficient to re- 
move from the mind of Piſanio every ſcruple reſpecting the 
propriety of delivering i —The interval of time reaſonably 
ſuppoſed between the ſcene of the preceding act, and 
that here under confideration, and the beforementioned pro- 
bable vicinity of Milford to the abode of Cymbeline are per- 
ſectly confiſtent with, if not ſuſſicient to give an appearance 
of plauſibility to this conjecture.— If, indeed, the poet him- 
ſelf ever formed any ſyſtem in his imagination reſpecting this 
matter, and that it was conformable to what is here ſug · 
geſted, ſome intelligence of that nature ſhould, unqueſtion- 
ably, have been communicated to the audience. EDIron. 
aucb of you would take this courſe,) It is * fouls take” in 


ME 
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— For wrying but a little ® ? O, Pfaanio !? 
Every good ſervant does not all commands: 
No bond, but to do juſt ones. Gods | if you 


-Should have ta'en 3 on my n, Ine ver 
| | Had 


9 For wrying but a little ?——) This uncommon verb is 
likewiſe uſed by Stanyhurſt in the third book of his tranſlation 
of Virgil, 1582; - ; | 

the mayſters wrye the veſſels.” | 

1 in Daniel's Cleopatra, 1599: 

« in her finking down, ſhe wwryes 
> The dada. —— OT 

For 1orying but à little ?) This expreſſion has a relation, moſt 
probably, to her ſuppoſed ſingle act of infidelity, as placed 
in oppoſition to thoſe repeated violations of conjugal faith, 
that continued courſe of liceatiouſneſs imputable to many 
buſbands : but does Poſthumus ſtill believe Imogen to have 
been guilty ? If he does, how conformable ſoever to nature 
his contrition for having ordered her to be murdered may 
appear, I cannot avoid thinking that he here ſpeaks of her 
crime in terms but little ſuited to its true character; if, on 
the other hand, any circumſtance can be ſuppoſed to have 
happened which might induce him to alter his opinion re- 
ſpecting her actual guilt, why does he mention her © repent» 
ing?” unleſs, indeed, he may be underſtood to allude to that 
kind of general repentance which the frailty of all mortal na- 
ture renders at ſometime neceſſary.— It ſeems that the re- 
morſe which he now feels for the raſhneſs of his own con- 
duct had begun to awaken in his breaſt ſome degree of ten- 
derneſs and affection towards her, the conſequence of which 
may be that his ſentiments reſpecting her are conceived in a 
ſpirit of extenuation of her crime; not to mention that, 
poſſibly, ſome doubts concerning the certainty of that crime 
had WN to ariſe 1 in a bis —— Eviron. 
be... 
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Had liv'd * to put on this: ſo had you ſaved 
The noble Imogen to repent z and ſtruck 
Me, wretch, more worth Pw vengeance. But, 


alack, 
You ſnatch ſome hence for little A that's 


love, 
To have them fall no more: you ſome permit 
To ſecond ills with ills, each elder worſe; 
And make them dread it, to the doers thrift. 
But 


1 — to P-] Is to incite, to inſligate. Jonxso. 

So, in Macbeth: 
* the powers above, 
« Put on their inſtruments.” Srrxvxxs. 

2 ——each elder werſe ;] For this reading all the later edi- 
tors have contentedly taken, 
Each worſe than other; 
without inquiries whence they have received it. Yet they 
knew, or might know, that it has no authority. The ori- 
ginal copy reads, 

—cach dder worſe om 
The laſt deed is certainly not the oldeſt, but Shakſpeare calls 
the deed of an elder man an elder deed. JonNSON. 

—each elder worſe ;] i. e. where corruptions are, they grow 
with years, and the oldeſt ſinner is the greateſt. You, Gods, 
permit ſome to proceed in iniquity, and the older ſuch are, 
the more their crime. 'ToLLET., 

—each elder wnorſe 3 The poet's intended weed in this place 
was certainly-—younger ; the other, a compoſitor's blunder, 
which the reader will do well to correct, and the editor 
ſhould have corrected. Car EIL. | 

3 And make them dread it, to the deers* thrift.] The divinity» 
ſchools have not furniſhed juſter obſervations on the conduc 
af Providence, than Poſthumus gives us here in his private 

reflectiona 


But — is your own : 4 Do your beſt wills, 
And 


reflections. You gods, ſays he, act in a different manner 
with your different creatures; 
You ſnatch ſome hence for little faults ; that's love, 
To have them fall no more 
Others, ſays our poet, you permit to live on, to multiply and 
increaſe in crimes z | 
And make them dread it, to the doers thrift, 
Here is a relative without an antecedent ſubſtantive ; which 
is a breach of grammar. We muſt certainly read: 
And make them dreaded, to the doers' thrift. 
i. e. others you permit to aggravate one crime with more; 
which enormities not only make them revered and dreaded, 
but turn in other kinds to their advantage. Dignity, reſpect, 
and profit, accrue to them from crimes committed with im- 
punity, TazoBALD. 

Perhaps . might not ungrammatically have kt. 
in a general way to the ſubject of the preceding line. Eprroz. 

And make them dread it, &c.] © them” refers to © ih” in the 
preceding line: the correction dreaded,” as ingenious as 
certain, belongs to the third modern editor“ ale is as 
much an infigitive as © ſecond ;*”"—to the deers' thrift, is—to the 
great profit and advantage of thoſe who do them, Cart, 
9 have no douht that the author wrote: 

And make them dreaded to the doers thrift. 
Dreaded, and dread it are ſo near in ſound, that they are ſcarcely 
to be diſtinguiſhed in pronunciation. MaLoxe. 

There is a meaning to be extracted from theſe words as 
they now ſtand, and, in my opinion, not a bad one: Some 
you ſnatch from hence for little faults others you ſuffer 

to heap ills on ills, and afterwards make them dread their 
having done fo, to the eternal welfare of the doers.” — 
The whole ſpeech is in a religious ſtrain.——T3rift ſignifies a 
Hate of proſperity : It is not the commiſhon of the crimes that 
| * 
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And make me bleſt to obey Ld am brought 
| hither 
Among the Italian gentry, and to fight 
Againſt my lady's kingdom: "Tis enough 
That, Britain, I have kil'd thy DF þ peace 
— Tu give no wound to thee. Therefore, good 
l heavens, BY 
Hor patiently my purpoſe : III ditrobe me 
Of theſe Italian weeds, and ſuit myſelf 
As does a Briton peaſant : fo I'll fight 
Againſt the part I come with; ſo I'll die 
For thee, O Imogen, even for whom my life 
Is, every breath, a death : * and thus, unknown, 
Pity'd nor hated, to the face of peril 
Myſelf I'll dedfkate. Let me make men know - 4 
More valour in me than my habits ſhow. _ . 
Gods, put the ſtrength o' the Leonati in me 
is ſuppoſed to be for the doers' thrift, but his dreading them 
afterwards, and of courſe repenting, which enſures his ſalva- 
tion. J. M. Mason. 

The ſame interpretation may, 3 be applied to the 
corrected reading dreaded” but then make” can feaverly 
be conſtrued as an infinitive mood. Ep1ToR. p 
De your beſt cui, 

| And make me bleft tf obey 1—] So the copies. It was more 
in the manner of our author to have written, 3 
bo your % wills, | 
And make me bleſt t' obey ——— Jounsow. 
| u, unknown, &c,) In Hanmer : PF 
and thus not known, 
Pitied, or hated, &c. EpiTtor, 
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To ſhame the guiſe o ſthd world, I will begin 2. 
s The faſhion, leſs without, and more within... 2 
Exit. 


6 The faſbion, * &c.] That is, 1 will ſet an ex- 
ample of ſbewing leſs without, and having more within. 1dem. 


—_—__M_—__«_— 
os CE XN E 
| The ſame. Ty 

Enter, from oppoſite fides, Lucius, Tachimo, and the 
Roman army ; and then the Britiſh army ; Leonatus 
Pofthumus following it, like a poor ſoldier. They 
march over, and go out. Alarums as of a battle be- 
gun. Then enter again in ſtirmiſh ſeveral little parties, 
and with them Tachimo and Pyſtbumus : he vanquiſketh 
and diſarmeth Tachimo, and then leaves him. 
Lach. The heavineſs, and guilt, within my 

- [boſom 
—Takes off my manhood : 1 bely'd a[lady, 
The princeſs of this country, and theſair on't 
Revengingly enfeebles me; Or could this carle “, 
A very 

The — ſeems to be continued. — The time, the ſame 

day after fome intermiſſion. 


this carle,] Carl or churl-(ceorl, Sax.) is a clown or 
huſbandman, Remarks Critical, &c. | 

Verſtigan ſays ceorle, now written churle, was anciently un- 
derſtood for a furdy fellow. Rexd. 

Carlet is a word of the ſame fignification, and occurs in our 
author's As you like it. Again, in an ancient interlude or mora= 
lity, printed by Raſtell, without title or date., 

« A carlys ſonne, brought up of nought.“ 
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A very drudge of nature's, have ſubdu'd me, 

In my profeſſion ? Knighthoods and honours, 
borne S Degas 

As I wear mine, are titles but of ſcorn. 

If that thy gentry, Britain, go before 

This lout, as he exceeds our lords, the odds 


IS, that we ſcarce 3 are men, and you are gods. 
[ Ext. 


The battle continues ; the Britons fly ; Cymbeline is 
taken : then enter to his reſcue, Belarius, Guide- 
rius, and Arviragus, 

Bel. Stand, ſtand ! We have the advantage of 
the ground; 

The lane is guarded : nothing routs us, but 


The villainy of our fears. 
Guid. Arv. Stand, ſtand, and fight ! 


Enter Peſthumus, and ſeconds the Britons. They. 
reſcue Cymbeline, and Exeunt. 
Then, enter Lucius, Jachimo, and Imogen. 


Luc. Away, boy, from the troops, and ſave 
thyſelf ; 
For friends kill friends, and the diſorder's ſuch 
As war were hood-wink d. 

lach. Tis their freſh ſupplies. 

Luc. It is a day turn'd ſtrangely : Or betimes 
Let's re-inforce, or fly. [Exeunt. 
The thought ſeems to have been imitated in Philafter : 

The gods take part againſt me; could this boor 
« Have held me thus clſc?” STzzvens. 
SCENE 
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SCENE IV. 
Another part of the field, 
Enter Poſthumus, and a Britiſh Lord. 


Lord. Cam'ſt thou from where they made the 
ſtand ? 
Poſt. I did; 
Though you, it ſeems, come from the fliers. 
Lord. I did. 
Pot. No blame be to you, fir ; for all was loft, 
But that the heavens fought : * 'The king himſelf 
Of his wings deſtitute, the army broken, 
- And but the backs of Britons ſeen, all flying 
- Through a ſtrait lane ; the enemy full-hearted, 
Lolling 


—— * 


The time is preſently after the battle. 


8 The ling bimſelf] This deſcription is worded with ſuch 
conciſeneſs in ſome parts, clogged with ſo much parenthetical 
matter in others, and its images follow ſo thick one upon ano- 
ther, that a more than ordinary attention is ET ys 
fectly to underſtand it. CarxII. . 

We have ſeveral caſes like the ablative abſolute of the 
Latin tongue till we come to the words, © the enemy full- 
hearted,” which is the nominative to the verb“ ffruci, and 
followed by two participles which agree with it, viz. © Jolling, 
&c.“ and © baving wort; the words © flightly touch'd” ſeem 
to have the ſame nominative as the verb © fruct,” and at 
« ſome falling, &c.” we revert again to the abſolute. caſe.— 
Perhaps © touch'd” in © flightly touch'd” may be a participle 
paſſive, and ſubject to the ſame COIN] as that laſt men- | 
tioned, EpiTor. 
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Lolling the tongue with ſlaughtering, having work 
More plentiful than tools to do't, ſtruck down 
Some mortally, ſome lightly touch'd, ſome falling 
 Merely. through fear; that the ſtrait paſs was 
damm'd 

With dead men, hurt behind, and cowards living 
To die with lengthen'd ſhame. 

Lord. Where was this lane ? 

Poſt. Cloſe by the battle, ditch'd, and wall'd 

with turf ; 
Which gave advantage to an ancient ſoldier,. — 
An honeſt one, I warrant ; who deſerv'd 
* Solong a breeding, as his white beard came to, 
| In 


9 Cloſe by the battle, &c.] The ſtopping of the Roman army 
dy three perſons, is an alluſion to the ſtory of the Hays, as 
related by Holinſhed in his Hifory of Scotland, p. 155 : There 
was neere te the place of the battell, a long lane fenſed on 
the ſides with ditches and walles made of turfe, through the 
which the Scots which fled were beaten downe by the ene- 
mies on heapes. 

2 Here Haie with his fonnes foppoling they might beſt aie 
the fight, placed themſelves overthwart the lane, beat them 
backe whom they met fleeing, and ſpared neither friend nor 
fo; but downe they went all ſuch as came within their reach, 
wherewith divers hardie perſonages cricd unto their fellowes 
to return backe unto the battell, &c.” 

It appears from Peck's New Memoirs, &c. article 88, that 
Milton intended to have written a play on this ſubject. 

MousGrAve. 

333 as bis white beard, &c.] This is obſcure; 
the meaning, I ſuppoſe, is who merited a period of life, 
equal to that which the whiteneſs of his beard ſeemed to 

| « denote, 
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In doing this for his country ;—athwart the lane, 

He, with two ſtriplings, (lads more like to run 

he country baſe, than to commit ſuch ſlau ghter; 
With faces fit for maſks, or rather fairer 

Than thoſe * for preſervation cas d, or ſhame) _ 

Made good the paſſage; cry d to thoſe that fled, 

Our Britain's harts die 33 not our men ; 

To darkneſs fleet, ſouls that fly backwards ! Stand ; 

Or we are Romans, and will give you that 

Like beaſts, which you ſhun beaſtly; “ and may ſave, 

| But 


« denote, for his heroic conduct in the ſervice of his coun- 
« try.“ Breeding,” however, is a ſtrange term to expreſs 
1— at fucb an age.” Ev1ToR, 
| © The country baſe;—] i. e. A ruſtic game called priſon-bars, 


2 So, in the Tragedy off Hoffman, 1632. 
„ll run a little courſe were? * 


my men can run at baſe.” N 2 
Again, in the zoth Song of Drayton's Polyolbion : = 
At hood-wink, barley-brake, at tick, or prijon-baſe.” 
Again, in Spenſer's Faery-Dueen, B. 5. c. 8. 
8 8o ran they all as they had been at bace.” brrzvens. 
r preſervation car d, 3 Sbame for mo- 
deſty. Wan zUR rox. 
Sir T. Hanmer reads the paſſage thus: 
Than ſome for preſervation cas d. For ſhame, 
Make good the paſſage, cry'd to thoſe that fled, 
Our Britain's harts die flying, &c. 
Theobald's reading is right. JouNso0N. 
4 ———ond4 may ſave, &c.) „ May prevent but by 
looking back, &c.“ the infinitive put for the gerund. 
T EpiTos. 
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But to look back in frown : Hand, ftand—Theſe 
three, 
Three thouſand confident, in act as many, 
For three performers are the file, when all 
The reſt do nothing) with this word, ſtand, ſtand, 
Accommodated by the place, more charming 
With their own nobleneſs, (which could have 


turn'd 
A diſtaff to a lance) gilded pale looks, 
© Part, ſhame, part, ſpirit renew'd ; that ſome, 
turn'd coward 
| | | But 
8 — ore charming 


With their own nobleneſs,] The ſenſe of this ſeemingly 
feeble expreſſion is not clear: I take it to be of this kind: 
The effects of the influence, almoſt like that of magie, 
« which they had acquired by fo valiant a reſiſtance, being 
te augmented by their cxalted carriage and demeanour,” 
which could have turn'd a diflaff, &c. The participle © charm- 
ing,” however, as well as © accommadated” being connected 
with the words © Theſe three” in the line above. Idem. 

6 Part, Same, part, ſpirit renew'd ;] If © ſpirit renew'd” be 
here, a compound epithet, as Theobald, Hanmer, and Capell 
ſcem to underſtand it, by printing the word in this man- 
ner, Spiri rec d, it may be conſtrued either as a parti- 
ciple referring to © pale looks” in the former line, part ſbame- 
renew'd, part ſpirit-renew'd; or what is here quoted may be 
taken as abſolutely expreſſed—* part” i. e. part of the whole 
Briton force, being © ſoame”-renewed ;" part, ſpirit-renew'd ;** 
Perhaps, however, the moſt fimple and natural form of con- 
ſtruction would be to make © fbeme” and © ſpirit” both no- 
minatives to the verb © rec and © por?” the accuſative 
governed of it.— This, however, will demand a fuller ſtop 
than a comma at the end of the preceding line, as in ſome 
other editions. Idem. 
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But by example (O, a ſin in war, 
Damn d in the firſt beginners !) gan to look 
- The way that they did, and to grin like lions 
Upon the pikes o' the hunters. Then began 
A ſtop i the chaſer, a retire; anon, 
A rout, confuſion thick: Forthwith, they fly 
Chickens, the way which they ſtoop'd eagles; 
ſlaves, 
The ſtrides they A made: And now our 
cowards, 


9 (Like Gat in hard voyages, 8 
The 


7 A rout, confuſion thick: ——) This is read as if it was a 
thick confufren, and only another term for rout: whereas confu- 
fon-thick ſhould be read thus, with an hyphen, and is a very 
beautiful compound epithet to rout. But Shakſpeare's fine 
dition is not a little obſcured throughout by thus disfiguring 
his compound adjectives. WARBURTON. 

I do not ſee what great addition is made to fine diffion by 

this compound. Is it not as natural to enforce the principal 
event in a ſtory by repetition, as to enlarge the principal 
figure in a picture? Jouxsox. 
8 The frides they Ge made ;] This is obſcurely and im- 
perfectly expreſſed, but the a js,'* They fi back fore 
along the ſame ground they frode over before as vittors ;* or, 
by a more conciſe paraphraſe, *« They fly fuves by the ſame 
rides they made as viftors.” EpiTOR. 

9 Like fragments in hard voyages, became, &c.] This ſhould 
certainly be corrected, and © become” be the reading, which | 
is a participle and governed of “ fragments ;” and thus, ſo 
much of the period being put parenthetically, the whole is 
grammatical. CarzLL, 

The propriety of the phraſe renders Mr. Capell's altera- 

| T 2 


tion 


„8 k 


% 
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The life o the need) having found the back- 
door open | 
Ok the unguarded hearts, Heavens, how they 
Rx wound ! | : 
Some, flain before; ſome, dying; ſome, their 
friends Rf 


O'er-borne i' the former wave: ten, chac'd by one, 
Are now each one the ſlaughter- man of twenty: 
Thoſe, that would die or ere reſiſt, are grown 
The mortal bugs o' the field. 
Lord. This was ſtrange chance: 
A narrow lane ! an old man, and two boys ! 


Pop. 


tion neceſſary, while ſo much of the ſentence is included in 
a parentheſis, but © became” may be the preter tenſe to the 
nominative © coward:” and the paſſage be read either with- 
out parentheſis, or the latter end at the word © voyages.” — 
There is no parentheſis in Theobald, Hanmer or Johnſon, 
but © became” is the word in each of them. EviTtor. 

T Having found the back door open, &c.) This is obſcure ; it 
means, however, Having found the avenue to their hearts 
unguarded, their backs being turned towards them.“ Idem. 

2 Some, ſlain before ; ſome, dying, &c.] The repetitions of the 
word © ſome” are here all accuſatives; ſuch was their mili- 
tary phrenzy upon being rallied, that they wound both the 
dead, and dying, and even their own friends caſt down in 

3 —bugs——] Terrors. Jonxsox. 

So in The Spaniſh Tragedy, 1605: 
Where nought but furies, bug, and tortures dwell.” 

So in the Baule of Alcazar, 1594 

« Is Amurath Bafla ſuch a bug, 
That he is mark d to do this doughty deed ?” 
| STEEVENS. 
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Poſt. * Nay, do not wonder at it: You are 
made | 
Rather to wonder at the things you hear, : 


Than to work any. Will you rhime upon't, &-+.4 
And vent it for a mockery ? Here is one: 15 
T wo boys, an old man twice a boy, a lane, 
Preſerv'd the Britons, was the Romans” bane. . 
. ; Lord. 


4 Nay, do not wonder at it.] Sure, this is mock reaſon- 
ing with a vengeance. What! becauſe he was made fitter to 
wonder at great actions, than to perform any, he is therefore 
forbid to wonder ! Net and but are perpetually miſtaken * 
one another in the old editions. TuroBALD. 

There is no need of alteration. Poſthumus firſt bids him 

not wonder, then tells him in another mode of reproach, 
that wonder is all that he was made for. Jonxsox. 

Nay, do not wonder at it, &c.] Theobald reads agreeably to 
what is ſuggeſted in his note, and Hanmer, © Tho' you are 
made ſo wvonder, &c, EpitoR. | 

This ſeeming contradiction is no other than one of thoſe 
ſelf-correQtions of which diſcourſe affords ſuch frequent ex- 
amples : it would appear by being well ſpoken without any 
alteration ; but were made quite plain by putting bet before 
« von and the meaſure will very well bear it:“ work any” 
15—work any wonders. CAPELL. 

Will you rhyme upon, &c.] From theſe words ys 
bave put me into rbyme” incluſively, are omitted by Pope and 
Hanmer, and, to ſpeak truth, the intermediate ones arc 
both poor and improper; and an editor may well wiſh them 
out, but has no right to go any farther : almoſt the whole of 
the ſcene aſter this—to wit, the viſion, and the dialogue aſter 
it, are liable to the ſame objections, and have accordingly 
found the ſame treatment from the aforementioned editors. 

Idem. 
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Tord. Nay, be not angry, fire © 
Poſt. Lack, to what end? | 
© Who dares not ſtand his foe, In be his friend : 
For if he'll do, as he is made to do, - 
I know, he'll quickly fly my my friend ſhip too. 
_ = You have put me into rhime. 
Lord. Farewel ; you are angry. [Exit, 
5 Pop. Still going — This is a lord ! O noble 
miſery ! et 
To be i” the field, and aſk, what news, of me! 
» To-day, how many would have given their ho- 
nours 
Jo have ſav'd their carcaſſes ? took heel to do't, 
And yet died too ? * I, in mine own woe charm'd, 
Could not find death, where I did hear him 


groan 3 
| Nor 


6 Who dares not fland bis foe, &c.] A puerile fancy! © I ſhall 
4 not ſcruple to become his friend, becauſe that if he does, 
« what he is beſt qualified to do, viz. fly, 1 ſhall quickly be 
* rid of the trouble of his fellowſhip and converſation.” 

EniToR. 

* $i going ] That is, I imagine, © Nill diſpoſed to give 
place?” in alluſion to what he had juſt before hinted, Idem. 

8 nf, in fie own woe charm d,] Alluding to the com- 
mon ſuperſtition of charms being powerful enough to keep 
men unhurt in battle. It was derived from our Saxon an- 
| Etftors, and fo is common to us with the Germans, who are 
above all other people given to this ſuperſtition ; which made 
Fraſmiis, where, in his Aue Encomium, he gives to each 
nation its proper characteriſtie, ſay, * Germani corporum 
proceritate & magiz copnitione fbi placent.” And Prior, 
in his Al | 


* North 
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Nor feel him, whers he rack : Being an ugly 
monſter, | 
'Tis ſtrange, he hides him in freſh cups, ſoft beds, 
Sweet words; and hath more miniſters than we 
- That draw his knives i the war. r,—Well, I will 


find him : 


For 


« North Britons hence have ſecond fight ; 
« And Germans free from gun-ſtot fight.” 
WARBURTON. 
So in Drayton's Nymphidia : 
Which was indifferent to them bath, 
That, on their knightly faith and troth, 
No magic them ſupplied ; 
And ſought them that they bad no charms 
Wherewith to work each other's barms, 
To have their cauſes tried, STEEVENS. 
it 1—* This ty monſter, &e. which makes, indeed, a ber 
ter ſenſe with what follows, for though there may be a kind 
of apparent anconfſtency between the deformity of death 
and his © biding bim in freſb cups, &. there is none between 
that and his . Saving more miniſters than woe, &c.”»—Theſe lat» - 
ter words are to be underſtood in this manner — more miniſters 
than we have that draw, &c.— There is, I am inclined to ima- 
gine, a certain air of confuſion attendant upon this paſſage, 
fince they © that draw bis knives i the war” are to be conſis 
dered themſelves as Death'; minifter; =—To this it may be ſaid, 
indeed, that the 4nives, put for inftruments 2 
general, are their minifters. EDiron. 


r bath more minifiers, &c,) This bath been miſunder- 
Rood 


* 
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For, being now a * favourer to the Roman, 


No more a Briton, I haye reſum'd again Jre 0 


The part I came in: Fight I will no more, 
Fe | But 


ſtood by the Oxford editor, and © or” changed into—and: 
whereas the ſentence that or ſtands in is an inference diſtinct 
from the others, as will appear upon a little reflection. 
Carr. 
2 ſenſe 15 rendered much SST and the connection of 
the ſpeaker's ideas more apparent by the emendation laſt 
mentioned. The old reading, Being an ugly monſter, &c. 
which is retained here, as well as in Mr. Capell's edition, 
and thoſe of Mr. Steevens, ſeems to make the change parti- 
cularly neceſſary; the wonder is—not only that, being of 
ſuch a deſcription, he ſhould he concealed in ſuch unlikely 
places, but that he ſhould be ſo lodged, and, at the ſame 
time, have more miniſters than we, &c. Ebrrox. 
-favourer to the Roman,] The editions before Han- 
mer's for Roman read Briton ; and Dr. Warburton reads 
Briton ſtill. Jouxsox. 

For being now a favourer to the Briton, &c.] Wr 
ſcure paſſage; and without the help it would receive from the 
repreſentation, wants a little clearing up. Poſthumus comes 
over with the Roman bands; but, reſolved not to ſight againſt 
his country, he puts the habit of a Briton peaſant over his 
Italian dreſs, and does feats of deſperation againſt the Ro- 
mans, in hopes of meeting his death from their ſwords.— 
The fortune of the day is turned, and the Britons gain the 
field, Upon this Poſthumus ſhifts back into his Italian garb ; 
fays, he will find death; for though he is now a favourer to 
the Britons in heart, he will not confeſs himſelf of that coun- 
try, but yield himſelf a priſoner to the meaneſt of the victor- 
party, and ſo fall a ſacrifice to their reſentment.—For the 
captives, we find in the ſequel of the play, were by the cuſ- 
toms of the Britons, to be victims to the manes of thoſe 

Lan 


nt 
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But yield me to the verieſt hind, that ſhall 

Once touch my ſhoulder. Great the ſlaughter is 

Here made by the Roman; great the anſwer be 

Britons muſt take ; For me, my ranſom's death; 

On either fide I come to ſpend my breath ; 

+ Which neither here Pl] keep, nor bear again, 

But end it by ſome means for Imogen. < + 


| Enter two Britiſh Captains, and Soldiers. 


—1 Cap. Great Jupiter be prais d! Lucius is 
taken : 


Tis thought, the old man and his ſons were angels. 
2 Cap. 

lain on the victors party. That Poſthumus does again ſhift 
his habit is evident from this circumſtance, that the Britons 
ſurpriſe him, and, aſking who he is, he replies; 

1 — A Roman 3 

Who had not now been drooping here, if ſeconds 

« Had anſwered him.“ | 
Of the old Britons ſacrificing captives to Andate their God» 
deſs of Victory, many authors have ſpoken; and of their 
cuſtom of burning numbers in their great Wicker Image, 
Holingſhead makes mention. 'TaxzoBALD. 

This is ſpoken of © death” whom the ſpeaker is ſeeking : 
but deſpairing to find him among the Britons, of whom he 
was „ now a favourer, I, o more a Briton,” ſays he, © have re 
fum d the part I came in, the Roman, and will meet with him 
there. CAPELL. | 

rent the anſwer be] Anſever, as once in this play bee 
fore, is retaliation, Jon xsox. 

+* Which neither bere J keep, nor bear again, &c.] If he loſt 
it © lere, the danger of his © bearing it again” was not very 
great. —To avoid this apparent abſurdity, we may under- 

5 ſtand, 
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-2 Cap. There was a fourth man, in a filly 
habit 5, 
-* That gave the affront with them. 
1 Cap. So tis reported; 
But none of them can be found. {Stand Who's 
there ? 
Pet. A Roman; | 
-Who had not now been drooping here, if ſeconds 
Had anſwer'd him. 
2 Cap. Lay hands on him; a dog! 
A leg of Rome ſhall not return to tell 
> What crows have peck d them here: He brags 
his ſervice 
As if he were of note: bring him to the king. 


Enter Cymbeline, Belarius, Guiderius, Arviragus, H- 
Janis, and Roman captives. The captains preſent 
Pofthunus to Cymbeline, auh delivers him over to a 
gaoler : afier which, all go out. | 


ſtand, to kep—in the ſame ſenſe as—to take much care of,” or 
ive to proferve;"—the meaning then will be—* which 
neither here 1 will endeavour to preſerve, nor, ſhould I 
* ſail in my preſent attempt to part with EOS En 
« hereafter.” EprTor. | 

5 w=—a filly babit.] Silly is fle or ruflics So in &. Lear : 


— —twenty filly ducking obſervants—— STEEVENS. 
& That gave the affront with them.) e eee 


faces to the enemy. Jonxsox. 


So, in Ben Jonſon's Alchymift ; 
4 To-day thou ſhalt have ingots, and tomorrow = 


« Give lords the affront.” - STEEVENS. 
| SCENE 


. 
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—— h— —„— EIT ARIAS CER mA 
8 CEN E V. 
A Prifon. 
Enter Poſthumus, and two 8 


1 Gal. You ſhall not now be ſtolen, you 


7 have locks upon you; 


So graze, as you ſind paſture. 
2 Gaol. Ay, oria/ſtomach. [ Exeunt Gaglers, 
Pot, Moſt welcome, bondage! for thou art a 


way, 


-T think, to liberty: Yet am I better 
Than one that's ſick o' the gout ; ſince he had 


rather 


Groan ſo in perpetujty, than be cur d 
By the ſure phyſician, death; who is the key 


o unbar theſe locks. My conſcience ! thou art 


fetter'd 


* More than my ſhanks, and wriſts: You good 


gods, give me 
The penitent inſtrument, to pick that bolt, 


Then, free for ever | Ist enough, I am ſorry ? 


So - 
The ſame day after a ſhort interval, during which Poſt 
humus i 1s conveyed to priſon. 


7 You ſhall not now be ffolrn, he a AE. 
ludes to the cuſtom of putting a lock on a horſe's leg, when 
he is turned to paſture. Jonxson. 

® Then, free for ever J] The expreſſion is elliptical, and to 
de ſupplied in this way Ther am“ or Then ſhall I 


de free for wer“ Eprren, 
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So children temporal fathers do appeaſe; 
Gods are more full of mercy. Muſt I repent ? 
J cannot do it better than in gyves, 

Defir'd, more than 9 conſtrain'd : * to ſatisfy, 
If of my freedom 'tis the main part, take 


No ſtricter render of me, than my all. 
I know, 


9 Defir'd, more than conflrain'd;.) The word © conſtrained” is 
employed here in an unuſual fignification, that of—forcibly 
eg upon. Idem. * | 
N 99 ſatisfy, 
M of zy freedom lis the main part, tale 
No firifier render of me, than my all.) What we can diſco- 
ver from the nonſenſe of theſe lines is, that the ſpeaker, in a 
fit of penitency, compares his circumſtances with a debtor's, 
who is willing to ſurrender up all to appeaſe his creditor, 
This being the ſenſe in general, I may venture to ſay, the 
true reading muſt have been this: 
———-to ſatisfy, 
II my freedom; tis the main part; take 
No ſtricter render of me than my all. 
The verb def is too frequently uſed by our author to need 
any inſtances; and is here employed with peculiar elegance, 
i, e. To give all the ſatisfaction I am able to your offended 
godheads, I voluntarily diveſt myſelf of my freedom: tis 
the only thing I have to atone with ; 
—d ſ— take 
No ſtrifter render of me, than my all. WAA UR TO. 
In Dr. Warburton's correction there is a glaring incon- 
fſtcncy,—Poſthumus is made to ſay in the ſame breath, that 
his freedom is his all, and yet not his all, but only the main part 
of that a. The common reading gives us at caſt this conſiſt- 
ent ſenſe If I had continued in poſſeſſion of my freedom, 
the main uſe and duty of it muſt have been to uſe my conſtant 
aud continued endeavours to make all the ſatisſaction in my 
power 
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1 know, you are more clement than vile men, 
Who of their broken debtors take a third, 
A ſixth, a tenth, letting them thrive again 

| On 


power for my crime.—By ſurrendering my freedom, I have, 
together with it, ſurrendered this all; and I have re aſon to 
hope you will not require a ſtricter compenſation. HeaTu. 
Poſthumus queſtions whether contrition be ſufficient atone- 
ment for guilt. Then, to ſatisfy the offended gods, he defires 
them to take no more than his preſent all, that is, his life, 
if it is the main part, the chief point, or principal condition 
of his freedom, i. e. of his freedom from future puniſhment, 
This interpretation appears to be warranted by the former 
part of the ſpeech. The Reviſal is juſtly ſevere on the in- 

conſiſtency of Dr. Warburton's correction. STEEveNs. 
The correction of Dr. Warburton has been adopted by 
Theobald, Hanmer, Johnſon's firſt edition, and by Capell, 
and it may, perhaps, be reaſonably doubted whether there 
be ſo much juſtice, as Mr. Steevens thinks there is, in the 
Reviſal's ſeverity towards it. —Poſthumus may be thought to 
_ conſider freedom as the main part ſince the loſs of that is likely 
to be ſucceeded by the loſs of life, and then to invoke the 
gods to require no greater ſacrifice of him than his ll, viz. 
firſt the ſurrender of freedom, and afterwards the ſurrender 
of life. For the preſent, he diveſts himſelf of as much as it 
is in his power to do, i. e. freedom, while from the following 
part of the ſpeech it is manifeſt that he expects ere long to 
be called upon to yield up life alſo : but, upon further re- 
flection, I believe Dr. Warburton has precluded himſelf from 
the benefit of the above defence by the terms of his explica- 
tion, even though his emendation ſhould be thought a good 
one.— To me, however, at all events, the reading of the old 
copies ſeems preferable, which Mr. Steevens appears beſt to 
have explained; I am almoſt perſuaded that freedom here is 
evidently expreſſive of the ſame idea as, and even has a Eind 
of 
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| 
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On their abatement z o that's not my deſire : 

For Imogen's dear life, take mine; and though 

Iis not fo dear, yet tis a life; youſcoin'd it: 

*Tween man and man, they weigh not every 

ſtamp 3 

Though light, take pieces for the figure's ſake ; 

You rather mine, being yours: And ſo, great 

- powers, 

If you will take this audit, take this life, 

And cancel theſe cold * bonds. O Imogen | 

Ill ſpeak to thee in ſilence. [He fleeps. 
3 Solemn 


of reference to the words before ſpoken, viz. © Then free for 
ever,” and cannot bear the interpretation which the author 
of the Reviſal puts upon it.—-lt ſigniſies in this place that ex- 
emption from care, anxiety, and pain, which thoſe whoſe 
offences are pardoned, may expect to enjoy in a future ſtate 
of exiſtence.--I am induced, however, by the expreſſion of 
his note, to think that Mr. Steevens did not perceive how 
much more naturally“ ie main part has a relation to the 
words © to ſatiz/y” than to what follows; in this way I mean, 
* If ſatisfaction is to be conſidered as the moſt eſſential con- 
dition of freedom, then for the purpoſe of that ſatisfaction, 
tale no greater render of me than, &c.” EpiroR. 

9 —that's net my defire :] Notwithſtanding that the gods 
are more merciful than men, yet 7 petition not even for ſuch 
terms as the latter afford to their debcors ; 7 offer life for 
life. Idem. 

V you will tale this audit,] Audit; a final account. 

Jounson's Dior. 

2 ———cold Lond.] This equivocal uſe of bends is another 


inſtance of our author's infclicity in pathetic ſpeeches. 


| Jouns0N. 
——cold 
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3 Solemn muſic. Enter, as in an apparition, Sicilius 
Leonatus, father to Poſthumus, an old man, attired 
like a warrior; leading in his hand an ancient ma- 
tron, his wife, and mother to Poſthumus, with muſic 
before them. Then, after other mufic, follow the two 
young Leonatt, brathers ta Poſthumus, wwith wounds as 
they died in the wars. They circle Peſthumus round, 
as he lies ſleeping. | 
Sici. No more, thou thunder-maſter, ſhew 
Thy ſpite on mortal flies: 
With Mars fall out, with Juno chide, 
That thy adulteries 


Rates, and revenges. 
Hath 


A bonds.) Thus in the Two Noble Kinſmen : 
« Quit me of theſe cold gyves,” HxNTEx. 

Hind cancel theſe cold bends.] To reſcue Shakſpeare from the 
charge of ſo childiſh a quibble, it may be worth confidering 
whether the word cancel in this place might not have been 
metaphorically uſed merely in the ſigniſication of to Ai clue, 
aboliſh, or de away, without ſuppoſing any alluſion to- annul- 
ling a written obligation. — The fecond folio, it ſeems, has 
* thoſe cold bend and in the editions of Theobald and Han- 
mer 1 find“ thoſe old bends,” but probably unſupported by 
the authority of any ancient copy ; this too might, however, 
be ſpoken metaphorically, but without an equivocal mean - 
ing, and as relating fimply to the neceſſity he was under of 
rendering to Heaven an account of his paſt actions, and not 
to the iron fetters by which his limbs are confined. EpiTos. 

3 Solemn muſic, &c.) Here follow a ven, a maſque, and a 
propheſy, which interrupt the fable without the leaſt neceſſity, 
and unmeaſurably lengthen this act. I think it plainly foiſted 
in 
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Hath my poor boy done ought but well, 


Whoſe face I never ſaw ? 
I dy'd, whilſt in the womb he ſtay d, 
Attending Nature's law. 
W hoſe father then (as men report, 
Thou orphan's father art) 
Thou ſhould'ſt have been, and ſhielded him 
From this earth-vexing ſmart. 
Moth. Lucina lent not me her aid, 
But took me in my throes; 
: 5 'That 


in afterwards for mere ſhow, and apparently not of Shak- 
ſpeare. Porx. 

Every reader muſt be of the ſame opinion. The ſubſe- 
quent narratives of Poſthumus, which render this maſque, 
&c. unneceſſary, (or perhaps the ſcenical directions ſupplied 
by the poet himſelf) ſeem to have excited ſome manager of 
a theatre to diſgrace the play by the preſent metrical inter- 
polation. Shakſpeare, who has conducted his fifth act with 
ſuch matchleſs ſkill, could never have defigned the viſion to 
be twice deſcribed by Poſthumus, had this contemptible non» 
fenſe been previouſly delivered on the ſtage. The following 
paſſage from Dr. Farmer's Eſuy will ſhew that it was no un- 
uſual thing for the players to indulge themſclves in making 
additions cqually unjuſtifiable —< We have a ſufficient in- 
ſtance of the liberties taken by the actors, in an old pamphlet, 
by Naſh, called Lenten Stuffe, with the Prayſe of the red Herring, 
4to. 1599, where he aſſures us, that in a play of his called 
The Iſle of Dogs, foure afts, without his conſent, or the leaſt 
gueſs of his drift or * were ſupplied by the players.” 

Srrrvxxs. 

4 From his carth-vexing ſmart.) Is the reading from Rowe to 

Johnſon incluſive, Eviros, 
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That from me was Poſthumus ript, 
Came crying mongſt his foes, 
A thing of pity ! | 
Sici. Great nature, like his anceſtry, 
Moulded the ſtuff ſo fair, 
That he deſerv'd the praiſe o' the world, 
As great Sicilius? heir. * 
1 Bro. When once he was mature for man, 
In Britain where was he 
That could ſtand up his parallel; 
© Or fruitful object be 
In eye of Imogen, that beſt 
Could 7 deem his dignity ? 


Moth. 
5 That from me was Poſthumus rift,] nen and 
Johnſon read, 
That from me my Pofibumus, &c. Idem. 
That from me my Peſbumus ript,) Fhe old copy reads: 
That from me was Poſthumus ript. 
Perhaps we ſhould read, , | 
That from avxy womb Poſthumus ript, 8 
Came crying mongſt his foes, Jonxsox. N 
This circumſtance is met with in the Devil's Charter, 1607. 
The play of Cyzbeline did not appear in print till 162g : 
What would'ſt thou run again into my womb ? 
« If thou wert there, thou ſhonld'ſt be Poftbumus, 
« And ript out of my ſides, &c.” STEEVENS. 
s Or fruitful object be, &c.] An object fruitful of love, pro- 
. 2 
CAPELL. 
—ofrvitful, perhaps, in this place fignifies—abounding in 
good qualities. -The other ſenſe ſtrangely conſounds the 
cauſe and effect. Eprrox. 


7 could deem bis dignity 7] * deem” for—ducly eftimate. 
VU Idem. 
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Moth. With marriage wherefore was he emock's, 
To be exil'd, and thrown 
From Leonati' ſeat, and caſt | 
From her his deareſt one, 
Sweet Imogen ? Tun 
Sici. Why did you ſuffer Fachimo, 
Slight thing of Italy, 
To taint his nobler heart and brain 
With needleſs jealouſy ; 1 
And * him become the geck and {corn 
O' the other's villainy ?.' .. | 
2 Bre. For this, from ſtiller ſeats we e came, 
Our parents, and us twain, | 
That, ftriking in our country's 0H 
Fell bravely, and were flain ; 
Our fealty, and Tenantius' right, 
With honour to maintain. | 
1 Bro. 


Aud to become the ger! and ſcorn, &c.] Senſe here is at war 
with grammar: The conſtruction muſt be“ Ard ſuffer him 
(Poſthumus) ts become the geck and ſcorn of the other's —— 5 
villainy,” CAPELL.' 

I have. ventured to change one word here ſo as to reſtore 
fome regularity to the conſtruction : It will be neceflary now 
to underſtand “ become” as the infinitive mood, but put, as 
in other places in Shakſpeare, without its uſual ſign 70. 

Ep1ToR. 


9 —.— A cull, a bubble, one eaſiſy impoſed on. 


CareLL's GLosSARY. 


Hanmer's is to the ſame eſſect; he adds that 3 

cheat. EviTor. 
1 Our parents and us twain,] Here grammatical conſtruction 
demands another change eaſily eſſected, viz.—we twain, 
. | Idem. 
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1 Bro. Like hardiment Poſthumus hath 
To Cymbeline perform'd: 
Then, Jupiter, thou king of gods, 
Why haſt thou thus adjourn'd 
The graces for his merits due; 
Being all to dolours turn'd ? 
Sici. Thy chryſtal window ope; look out; 
No longer exerciſe, 
Upon a valiant race, thy harſh 
And potent injuries : 
Meth. Since, Jupiter, our ſon is good, 
Take off his miſeries. . 
- Sici. Peep through thy marble 8 help ! 
Or we poor ghoſts will cry 
To the ſhining ſynod of the reſt, 
Againſt thy deity. 
2 Bro. Help, Jupiter; or we appeal, 
And from thy juſtice fly, 
Jupiter deſcends in thunder and lightning, fitting upon 
an eagle : he throws a thunder-bolt : The me” 
on their knees. 


Jupit. No more, you petty ſpirits of region "3 
Offend our hearing ; huſh f—How dare you 
ghoſts, 
Accuſe the thunderer, whoſe bolt you know, 
Sky-planted, batters all rebelling coaſts ? 

| | Poor 
2 Jupiter d:ſcend;——) It appears from Acolaſtur, a comedy 
by T. Palſgrave, chaplain to K. Henry VIII. bl. I. 1540, that 
the deſcent of deities was common to our ſtage in its earlieſt 
U3 ſtate. 
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Poor ſhadows of Elyſtum, hence; and reſt 

Upon your never-withering bartks of flowers: 
Be not with mortal accidents oppreſt; 

No care of yours it is; you know, tis ours. 
Whom beſt I love, I croſs ; to make my gift, 

»The more delay'd, delighted. Be content; 
Your low-laid ſon our god-head will uplift ; 

His comforts * thrive, his trials well are ſpent. 
Our Jovial ſtar reign'd at his birth, and in 

Our temple was he married: Riſe, and fade 


He ſhall be lord of lady Imogen, 

And happier much by his afffiction made. 

| This 
ſtate. © Of whyche the lyke thyng is uſed to be ſhewed 
now a days in ſtage-plaies, when ſome God or fome Saynt is 
made to appere forth of a cloude, and ſuceoureth the parties 
which ſcemed to be towards ſome great danger, through the 
Soudan's crueltie.“ The author, for fear this deſcription 
ſhould not be ſuppoſed to extend itfelf to our theatres. adds 
in a marginal note, the lyke manner uſed nove at our 
days in ſtage playcs,” STzzvens. 

3 The more delay'd, delighted.) Grammar is here agam made 
very free with; the ſenſe is as follows,“ to mate my gift the 
more dlighted, (meaning—delighted/in the more it is delay. 

h |; CAPELL. 

That is, the more delightful for being delayed. We ſhould 
point it-thus :!—* The more, delayed, delighted.” —It is 
ſcarcgly neceſſary in this place to obſerve, that Shakſpeare 
uſes indiſcruninately the active and paſſive participles. 

I. M. Magon, 
« Delighted” is then according to Mr. Maſon uſed for— 
delighting. I ſhould willingly ſubſtitute the latter word. 
| 5 Ep1TOR. 
His comforts thrive,] Are advancing towards that matu- 
rity in which they may be enjoyed. Idem. N 
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This tablet lay upon his breaſt; wherein 
Our pleaſure his full fortune doth confine 
And ſo, away : no farther with your din 
Expreſs impatience, leſt you ſtir up mine.— 
M unt eagle, to my palace cbryſtalline.{ A ſcendi. 
Sici. He came in thunder; his celeſtial breath 
Was ſulphurous to ſmell: the holy eagle 
Stoop'd, as to foot us: his aſcenſion is 
More ſweet than our bleſt fields: his royal bird 
Prunes the immortal wing *, aud * cloys his beak, 
As when his god is pleas'd, 
Sici. The marble pavement cloſes, he is enter'd 
His radiant roof ;—Away ! and, to be bleſt 
Let us with care perform his great beheſt. 
| | {Ghoſts vaniþþ. 
| Poſt. 

5 Prunes the immortal wing, —] A bird is ſaid to prune him- 
ſelf when he clears his feathers from ſuperſluities. STEEVENs. 

© — cloys bis beak,] Perhaps we ſhould read, 

— —daws his beak. Trawalrr. 
A cley is the fame with a dau in old language. Farmers, 
80 in Gower, De Confeffione Amantis, lib. iv. fol. 69: 

« Ard as a catte wold ete fiſhes 

Without wetynge of his cles. 
Again, in Ben Jonſon's UndeF+ocods : 

9 from the ſeize 

« Of vulture death and thoſe relentleſs ceys.” 

Barrett, in his Aivearie, 1580, ſpeaks * of a diſeaſe in cat- 
tell betwixt the cler of their feete.” And in the Bool of 
Hawking, &c. bl. I. no date, under the article Pounces, it is 
| ſaid, “ The cles within the fote ye ſhall call aright her 


pounces.” To qere their beaks, is an accuſtomed action 
with hawks and eagles. SrEZVxRs. 
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| Poſt. [waking] Sleep, thou haſt been a 171 
ſire, and begot 

—A father to me: and thou haſt erqated 

A mother, and two brothers: But (O ſcorn !).. - 

Gone l they went hence ſo ſoon as they were born. 
3 And ſo Jam awake. Poor wretches, that depend 
On greatneſsꝰ favour, dream as I have done; 
= Wake, wg find nothing. But, alas, I ſwerve: ! 
= | [Seeing the tablet. 
Many FER not to find, neither eg — 7 
And yet are ſteept in favours; ſo am I, 
That have this golden chance, and know not why. 
What fairies haunt this ground? A book ! O, rare 

5 2 

7 Be not, as in our fangled world, a garment 
Nobler than that it covers: let thy effects 9 
So follow, to be moſt unlike our courtiers', 
As good as promiſe. 


[Reads] 


7 Be nat, as is our fangled world, The ſatire is much more 
general than ſome moderns have made it : who by changing 
« ;” into—in, confine it poorly to Books; whereas the poet 
extends it to Man, and the greater part of the things that 
belong to him. CarELL. 

Theobald and Johnſon' s firſt editions have © in our fangled 
world:” this does not, 1 imagine, as Mr. Capell affirms 
« confine the ſatire to books,” but may fignify— As in our 
Fangled world is often times the caſe.” —The expreſſion, by 
the change, is better adapted to that meaning. EviTox. 

8 __——fangled—quaintly faſhioned.  Carzii's Gross. 

I thy qe, &c.] © Effet" here ſignifies the 
bing. promijed; Courtiers are the promiſers ; there cannot, there» 


if . 
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L Reads] 


When as a lion's whelp ſhall, to himſelf unknoeon, 
evithout ſeeking find, and be embrac'd by a piece of tender 
air; and when from a ſtately cedar ſhall le lopt branches, 
| evhich, being dead many years, ball after revive, be 
joined to the old flock, and freſbly grow ; then ſhall Poſt- 
humus end his miſeries, Britain 1 0 ine 
in peace and plenty. 

Tis ſtill a dream; or elſe ſuch ſtuff a madmen 
Tongue, and brain not: either, or both, on nothing: 
Or ſenſeleſs ſpeaking, or a ſpeaking ſuch 
As ſenſe cannot untic. Be what it is, | 
| The 
ſore, be any juſt parallel between them, and without that, 
the alluſion affords but a very poor play on words. The 
word courtiers ſhould, 1 think, be printed ſo as to mark it for 
the genitive caſe, which will ſignify the © effects of courtiers,” 
that is, performances as ſet in oppoſition to promiſes —The ef 


ſech of courtiers may appear a ſtrange, and even laughable 
expreſſion, but the idea is, © the effects which flow, or, fol- 
low from their promiſes.” EvpiTos.” 
T *Tis flill a dream; or elſe ſuch ſtuff as madmen 
Tongue, and brain ut eit lber both, or nothing 
Or ſenſel:ſs ſpeaking, or a ſpeaking ſuch 
As ſenſe cannot untie.— 
The meaning, which is too thin to be euſily caught, I take 
to be this: This is a dream or madneſs, or both—or nothing. but 
whether it be a ſpeech without conſciouſneſs, as in a dream, or a 
ſpeech unintelligible, as in madneſs, be it as it * 1 bs like my 
courſe of life. We might perhaps read, 
Whether both, or nothing. JonnsoN. 
Tongue, and brain not :] This coinage is ſufficient to prove 
the ſccne to be FOE” 85 had it no other marks of being 


Jas; > 


- 
* * 
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The action of my life is like it, which 


Il keep if but for ſympathy, 


Re-enter Gaolers. 


Gaol. Come, fir, are you ready for death ? 
Poſt. Over-roaſted rather: ready long ago. 
Gael. Hanging is the word, fir; if you be 
ready for that, you are well cook'd, 
—, f P oft. 


his; for two ſuch hardy words, and withal proper, never 
came from any mint but his own ; and the reſt of the ſpeech 
is as much in his manner as they are.——either both, or nothing. 
This ſentence wants only the particle © or,” to make very 
good ſenſe of it; for Ti is carried forward and prefixed to 
that ſentence, and to the other which follows it. CAPELL. 

It ſeems to me next to a N -2ene that Mr. Capell's inſer- 
tion of the particle © or” gives us the genuine text. 
Would it not be more natural to reverſe the order of the 


reference which Dr. Johnſon ſuppoſes in what follows to the 


diviſion contained in the firſt two lines? © Senſcleſs ſpeaking” 
i. e. devoid of reaſon, ſeems more properly expreſſive of the 


. wild ravings of the madman, though that be laſt ſpoken of, 


and © @ ſpeaking ſuch as feyſe cannot untic” more characteriſtie of 
dreams, the hidden meaning of which it is frequently ſup- 
poſed not eaſy to unfold; and ſuch, indeed, was preciſely the 
caſe of the writing now under confideration. —* A ſpeech 
without conſciouſneſs” conveys, 1 apprehend, no very juſt or 
philoſophical idea—After all, I doubt much whether the 
words ſenſeleſs ſpeaking were not defigned to have a relation to 

— either or beth,” as being very juſtly deſcriptive of the 
language both of dreams and madmen, and thoſe others © which 
ſenſe cannot untie” to“ or nothing.” — By © nothing” mult be un- 
derſtood that which has no meaning, and of courſe no mean+ 
ing to be untied. EniToR. 

1 The aftion of my life is like it,] That is, myſterious ang 
3 Idem. 
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Pot. So, if I prove a good repaſt to the ſpec- 
tators, * the diſh pays the ſhot. 

Gaol. A heavy reckoning for you, fir ; But the 
comfort is, you ſhall be call'd to no more pay- 
ments, fear no more tavern bills; which are 
often the ſadneſs of parting, as the procuring of 
mirth : you come in faint for want of meat, de- 
part reeling with too much drink; ſorry that you 
have paid too much, and ſorry that you are paid 
too much ; purſe and brain both empty : the brain 
the heavier, for being too light; the purſe too 
light, being drawn © of heavineſs: O! of this 

| | con- 

3 ——the 4% pays the % That js, I, who ſtand in the 
place of the diſh, according to the alluſion, muſt pay the 
reckoning. Idem. 

4 Which are often the fadueſe of parting, &c. ] i. e. Which oc- 
caſion ſadneſs at parting on account of the reckoning then to 
be diſcharged. Idem. | 

5 —— ord forry that you are paid too much ;——] Tavern lle, 
ſays the gaoler, are the ſadneſs of parting, as the procuring of mirth 
Von depart reeling with too much drink ; ſorry that you bave paid 
too much, and—what ? ſorry that you are paid tos much. Where 15 
the oppoſition ? 1 read, And merry that yow are paid ſo much. 
Ii take the ſecond paid to be id, for appaid, filled, ſatiated. 

Jonson. 
—— ſorry that you have paid too much, and ſorry that you are 
paid too zwuch ;,——) 1. e. ſorry that you have paid too much 
out of your pocket, and ſorry that you are paid, or ſubdued, 
too much by the liquor. So Falſtaff: | 
© ——- ſeven of the eleven I pay'd”, STEEvENs. 

6 ——becing drawn of beavineſi :) Drawn is embozvelPd, exen- 
terated—So in common language a fowl is ſaid to be draws 
when jts inteſtines are taken out, Idem, 
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vontradiction you ſhall now be quit.—O, the cha- 
rity of a penny cord! it ſums up thouſands in a 
rice: you have. no true 7 debitor and creditor 
but it; of what's paſt, is, and to come, the diſ- 
charge :—Your neck, fir, is pen, book, and 
counters ; ſo the acquittance follows. 

Pot. T am merrier to die, than thou art to live. 

Gaol. Indeed, fir, he that fleeps feels not the 
tooth-ach : But a man that were to fleep your 
- fleep, and a hangman to help him to bed, I 
thmk, he would change places with his officer : 
for; look you, fir, you know not which way you 
Mall go. 

Pot. Yes, indeed, do I, fellow. 
- Gaol. Your death has eyes in's head then; I have 
not ſeen him ſo pictur' d: you muſt either be di- 
rected by ſome that take upon them to know; or 
take upon yourſelf that, which I am ſure you do 
not know; or 9 jump the after-inquiry on your 
own peril : and how you ſhall ſpeed in your jour- 
ney's end, I think, you'll neyer return to tell 
one. 


\ | Pops. 


iter and creditor——) For an accounting book, 
JounsoNn, 

. # ——end @ hangman to belp im to bed, | The phraſe ſcemy 
defective; perhaps, it ſhould be, © and had a bangman to help 
him ta bed, &c. ED1TOR, 
iin the after-inguiry———) That i is, venture at it with- 
Aut thought. So Macbeth: | 

# We'd jump the life to come.“ | JounzoN, 
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- Poſt. I tell thee, fellow, there are none want 

eyes, to direct them the way I am going, but ſuch 
as wink, and will not ufe them. 

Gaol. What an infinite mock is this, that a man 

ſhould have the beſt uſe of eyes, to ſee the way 

of blindneſs ! I am ſure, hanging s the way of 


winking. 
Enter a Meſſenger. 


M. Knock off his manacles ; bring your pri- 
ſoner to the king. | 
Pot. Thou bring'ſt good news ;—I am call'd 
to be made free. 
Sasol. Til be hang'd then. 
Pot. Thou ſhalt be then freer than a gaoler; 
no bolts for the dead. 
[Exeunt Poſthumus, and Meſſenger. 
Gazl. Unleſs a man would marry a gallows, and 
- beget young gibbets, I never ſaw one ſo prone. 
Yet, on my conſcience, there are verier knaves 
deſire 


E never ſaw one ſo prone. ] i. e. forward. In this 
ſenſe the word is uſed in Wilfride Holme's poem, entitled 
The Fall and evil Succeſs of Rebellion, fc. 1537: 

„Thus lay they in Doncaſter, with curtal and ſerpentine, 
« With bombard and baſiliſk, with men prone and vigorous.“ 
Again in Sir A. Gorges' tranſlation of the ſixth book of Leun 
f * Theſſalian fierie ſteeds 
« For uſe of war ſo prone and fit.” Srrrvrxs. 
_ T never ſaw one ſo prone.) Unleſs a man were to be married 
i it, I never faw any ſo forward to be united to the gallows. 


** 
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deſire to live, for all he he a Roman: and there 
be ſome of them too, that die againſt their wills; 
fo ſhould I, if I were one, I would we were all 
of one mind, and one mind good; O, there were 
deſolation of gaolers, and gallowſes |! I ſpeak + 


.-- againſt my preſent profit; but my with hath a 


preferment in't. [ Exit, 
be QA of death ſhewn by the Ro- 


mans on ſo many - EpiTor. 
2 But my wiſo bath a preferment is t] This ſeems defigned 
as a farcaſm againſt the meanneſs of his own profeſſion ; if 
there were no employment for him as a gaoler, he muſt ne- 
cefſanly, he concludes, be exalted to a ſuperior condition; 
or, it may relate to that elevation of human nature at large | 
which would be the conſequence of ſuch an advancement 
towards moral perfection. Idem. 


* AN £E VL 
Cymbelines tent. 


Enter Cymbeline ; Belariur, Guiderius, Arviragus ; 
Piſanio ; Lords, Officers, and Attendants. 
Cym. Stand by my fide, you, whom the gods 
have made 
Preſervers of my throne. - Woe is my heart, 
| | That 
The ſame day; about the time when the combatants may 


be ſuppoſed to have reſted after the toils of battle, and Cym- 
deline” s officers aſſemble to take a review of their priſoners. 


I Scone VI.] Let thoſe who talk fo confidently about the 


All of Shakſpeare's contemporary, Jonſon, point out the 
concluſion 
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That the poor ſoldier, that ſo richly fought, 
Whoſe rags ſham'd gilded arms, whoſe naked 

breaſt 
Stept before targe of proof, cannot be found : 
He ſhall be happy that can find him, if © 
Our grace can make him fo. 

Bel. I never faw 

Such noble fury in ſo poor a thing; 
Such precious deeds in 4 one that promis'd nonght 
But beggary and poor looks. 


Cym. 
concluſion of any one of his plays which is wrought with 
more artifice, and yet a leſs degree of dramatic violence than 
this. In the ſcene before us, all the ſurviving characters are 
aſſembled ; and at the expence of whatever incongruity the 
former events may have been produced, perhaps little can be 
diſcovered on this occaſion to offend the moſt ſcrupulous ad- 
vocate for regularity : and, I think, as little is found wanting 

0 ſatisfy the ſpectator by a cataſtrophe which is 1ntricate 
witbout confuſion, and not more rich in ornament than in 
nature.  STEEVENS. 

4 —o that promk'd nought 

But beggary and poor looks.) But how can it be faid, that 
one, whoſe poor looks promiſe beygary, promiſed poor looks too? 
It was not the poor look which was promiſed ; that was vi- 
ſible. We muſt read: 
But beggary and poor /uck. 

This ſets the matter right, and makes Belarius ſpeak fenſc and 
to the purpoſe. For there was the extraordinary thing; he 
promiſed nothing but poor lack, and ag performed all theſe 
wonders. WARBURTON. 

To promiſe nothing but poor looks, may 1 to give * 
miſe of courageous behaviour. Jounson, 
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Om. No tidings| of him? | | 
= Pif. He hath been ſearch'd among the dead 
and ſuring, 
But no trace of him. 
Cym. To my grief, I am 
The heir of his reward; which I will add 
To you, the liver, heart, and brain of [Britain, 
[ To Belarius, Guiderius, and Arwviragus. 
By whom, I grant, ſhe lives: Tis now the time 
To aſk of whence you are: report it. 
Bal. Sir, N 
In Cambria are we born, and gentlemen: 
Further to boaſt, were neither true nor modeſt, 
Unleſs I add, weſ are ſhoneſt. 
Cym. Bow your knees: | 
Ariſe my knights o' the battle; I 5 you 
- Companions to our perſon, and vin ou 
With dignities becoming your eſtates. 
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| Enter ® 
So in X. Richard II. 
« To loc ſo poorly and to ſpeak ſo fair.” STrevens. 

The beggary too, as well as the poor looks, was viſible, and, 
notwithſtanding, is ſaid to be promiſed, and, therefore, to 
make Mr. Warburton's emendation conſiſtent, ſhould have 
been altered likewiſe. But the truth is, it is the conciſeneſs 
of the expreſſion which occaſioned his ſtumbling at it. The 
ſenſe is, One that promiſed nothing beyond what appeared, 
to wit, beggary and a poor exterior. HAT. 

5 —— nights o the battle ;—] Thus in Stowe's Chronicle, 
p- 164, edit. 1615 : Philip of France made Arthur Planta- 
genet knight of the fielde.” Srrrvyxxs. 

ub dignities becoming, &c.] If, as ſeems probable, eftates 
was 
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Enter Cornelius, and Ladies; 


There's buſineſs in theſe faces Why ſol ſadly 
Greet you our victory? you look like Romans, £2 
And not o' the court of Britain. 
Cor. Hail, great king ! 
To ſour your happineſs, I muſt report 
- The queen is dead. 
Cym. Whom worſe than a phyſician 
Would this report become? But I confider, 
By medicine life may be prolong'd, yet death 
Will ſeize the doctor too. How ended ſhe ? 
Cor. With horror, madly dying, like her life; 
Which, being cruel to the world, concluded 
Moſt cruel to herſelf. What the confeſg'd *, 
-I will report, Toy you : Theſe her women 
Can 


was deſigned to expreſs the rank which he had juſt raiſed 
them to, what are the dignitics yet to be confered ? © H 
tates becoming your dignitie may be thought, perhaps, a more 
natural appointment.—By dignities ſhould, poſſibly, in this 
place be underſtood, ſome farther titles and privileges, to be 
added to the honours, i. e. the knighthocd already beſtowed, 
as being ſuitable thereunto. EpiTos. 

7 With borrer, &c. ] This is a direct anfwer to Cymbeline's 
queſtion. .* She ended with horror :” but the meaning of the 
words that come after, is—* her death was mad {ike her life.” 
* Ze” and which” are converted to ſelf and who by 
modern editors. CAPELL., 

What ſbe confeſi'4, * &c.] It is not very conſiſtent with either 
probability, or decorum, that the phyſician ſhould relate to 
the king in his tent, and in the preſence of ſeveral perſons 
aſſembled about him on this occaſion of his victory, the 
queen's confeſſion of guilt, EviTos. 
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Cann trip me, if I err; who, with wet cheeks, 
Were preſent when ſhe finiſh'd. 
cm. Pr'ythee, ſay. | 
Cor. Firſt, ſhe confeſs'd ſhe never | Joy d you; 
only 
Aﬀected greatneſs got by you, not you: 
Married your royalty, was wife to your place; 
Abhorr'd your perſon. 
Cym. She alone knew this : 
And, but ſhe ſpoke it dying, I would not 
Believe her lips in opening it. Proceed. 
Cor. Your daughter, whom ſhe bore in hand 
to love 
With ſuch integrity, the did confeſs 
Was as a ſcorpion to her ſight ; whole life, 
But that her flight prevented it, the had 
Ta'en off by poiſon. 
Cym. O moſt delicate fiend ! 
Who is't can read a woman ?—Is there more? 
Czr. More, fir, and worſe. She did confeſs 
ſhe had 
For you a mortal mineral; which, being took, 
Should by the minute feed on life, and ling'ring, 
By inches waſte you: in which time ſhe purpos'd, 
By watching, weeping, tendance, kiſſing, to | 
O'ercome you with her ſhew : yes, and in time, 
(When ſhe had fitted you with her craft) to work 
Her ſon into the adoption of the crown. 
But failing of her end by his ſtrange abſence, 


Grew ſhameleſs-deſperate ; open d, in deſpight 
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- Of heaven and men, her purpoſes; repented 
The ills ſhe hatch'd were not effected; ſo, 
Deſpairing, dy'd. 
Cym. Heard you all this, her women? 
Lady, We did, ſo pleaſe your highneſs. 
Cym. Mine eyes 
Were not in fault, for ſhe was beautiful ; 
Mine ears, that heard her flattery ; nor my heart, 
That thought her like her ſeeming; it had been 
vicious, 
To have miſtruſted her ; yet, O my daughter ! 
That it was folly in me, thou may'ſt ſay, 
And prove it in thy feeling. Heaven mend all 


Enter, guarded, Lucius, Iachimo, and other Roman | 


Priſoners ; Poſthumus behind, and Imogen. 


Thou com'ſt not, Caius, now for tribute ; that 

The Britons have raz'd out, though with the loſs 

Of many a bold one; whoſe kinſmen have made 
luit, . - 

That their good ſouls may be ure with 
ſlaughter _ 


Of you their captives, which ourſelf haye granted: 


90, think of your eſtate. 
Luc. Conſider, fir, the chance of war : the day 
Was yours by accident ; had it gone with us, 


We 


Dube kinſmen have made ſuit, &c.] The death with 

which the priſoners are here threatened was a cuſtom in the 

age of the ſpeaker ; which had a goddeſs it called Andate, 

who was honoured with ſuch ſacrifices. Cart. 
1 


* .. 
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We ſhould not, when the blood was cold, have 
threaten'd 
Our priſoners with the ſword. But fiance the 
Will have it thus, that nothing but our lives 
May be call'd ranſom, let it come : ſufficeth, 
A Roman with a Roman's heart can ſuffer : 
Auguſtus lives to think on't: And fo much 


Let him be ranſom'd : never maſter had 

A page ſo kind, fo duteous, diligent, 

> 50 tender over his occaſions, true, 

3 So feat, ſo nurſe-like : let his virtue join 

With my requeſt, which, I'll make bold, your 
highneſs | 

Cannot 


1 For my peculiar care.] That which in a more eſpecial man- 

ner relates to Wenn 
Eprron. 

6 et Rs or 

perſons to which it was the duty of bis office to pay a parti- 


cular care ind attention. Poſſibly it may fignify © Over and 


above, or beyond what the duty of his place required of 
him. 

This warm teſtimomy in tis favour is ſomewhat entracrdi- 
nary conſidering the ſhort experience, according to the pro- 
gre of the Gas, that be could be ſuppoſed to have of his 
fidelity or merit. Idem. 

SON e e ſo dextrous in waiting. Jonxsox. 

#® _— which, TI make bold, your highngſi, &c.) to preſume or 
«ffirm, or ſomething ſimilar, being underſtood. Epiror. 
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Cannot deny; he hath done no Briton barm, 
Though he have ſerv'd a Roman: ſave — ſir, 
And ſpare no blood beſide. 

Cym. I have ſurely ſeen him; 
His * favour is familiar to me — Boy, 
Thou haſt look d thyſelf into my grace, and art 
Mine own. I know not why, nor wherefore, 
I fay, live, boy; ne'er thank thy maſter ; live: 
And aſk of Cymbeline what boon thou wilt, 
Fitting my bounty, and thy ſtate, I'll give it; 
Lea, though thou do demand a prifoner, 
The nobleſt-ta'en. 

Ima. I humbly thank your highneſs. 

Luc. I do not bid thee beg my life, good lad ʒ 
And yet, I know, thou wilt. | 

Ino. No, no; alack, 


There's 


5 ——favour i familier——] I am acquainted with his 
countenance. JOHNSON. 

6 Mine own. I knew nd why, wherefore, 
Ne fay, live, bey;] Mr. Capell's emendation, which, with 
little change, may, it is not improbable, have zeſtored the 
original reading, has been here introduced into the text. It 
, though thou do demand @ peifener, &c.) In this there is a 
delicacy that deſerves to be noted: the ſpeaker wants ſume fit 
occaſion to withdraw the promiſe he has made to his ſub- 
jets, and ſpare Lucius ; whoſe life, therefore, he, indirecuy, 


* 
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There's other work in hand; * I ſee a thing 
[Eying Iachimo. 
Bitter to me as death: your life, good maſter, 
Muſt ſhuffle for itſelf. 
Luc. The boy diſdains me, 
He leaves me, ſcorns me: Briefly die their joys, - 
That place them on the truth of girls and boys, — 
Why ſtands he ſo perplex'd ? 
'  Cym. What would'ſt thou, boy? 
I love thee more and more; think more and more 
What's beſt to aſk. Know'ft him thou look'ſt onꝰ 
ſpeak, 
Wit have him live? Is he thy kin? thy friend? 
Ino. He is a Roman; no more kin to me, 
Than I to your highneſs; who, being born your 
vaſſal, 
Am ſomething nearer. 
Cym. Wherefore ey'ſt him ſo ? 
Ins. III tell you, fir, in private, if you pleaſe 
To give me hearing. 
Cym. Ay, with all my heart, 
And lend my beſt attention. What's thy name ? 
Imo. Fidele, fir. 
Cym. Thou'rt my good youth, my page; 
Ill be thy maſter: Walk with me; ſpeak freely. 
[ Cymbeline and Imogen walk afide. 
Bel. Is not this boy reviv'd from death ? 
> a 
9 7 ſee a thing, &c.) Her ring on the hand of lachimo, 


which, at parting, ſhe had exchanged with Poſthumus. 
EpiToR. 
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Arv, 9 One ſand another 

Not more reſembles : that ſweet roſy lad, 

Who dy'd, and was Fidele—What think you ? 
Guid. The ſame dead thing alive. 
Bel. Peace, peace ! ſee further; he eyes us 

not ; forbear ; 

Creatures may be alike : were't he, I am ſure 

He would have ſpoke to us. 
Guid. But we ſaw him dead. 
Bel. Be ſilent; let's ſee further, 
Piſ. « It is my miſtreſs ; 


cc Since 


9 One ſand another 
Not more reſembles that feeet roſy lad} A ſlight corruption 
has made nonſenſe of this paſſage. One grain might reſemble 
another, but none a human form. We ſhould read ; 
Not more reſembles, than be t# ſweet roſy lad. 
WARBURTON, 

There was no great difficulty in the line, which, when 
properly pointed, needs no alteration. Jonxsox. 

One ſand another, &c.] Though it be ſenſe according to the 
punQuation here followed, yet as the amendments offered by 
Sir T. Hanmer and Mr. Capell in their reſpective copies, 
ſeem to deſerve inſertion, I will preſent them both to the 
reader; by either the meaſure has been rendered more com- 
plete.— Thus Hanmer, | 

One ſand 
Another doth not more reſemble, than 
He the ſweet roſie lad who died, and was 
-, Fidele—What think you? | 
The lines are thus regulated by Mr, Capell, 
Arv. One ſand 
Another not reſembles more, than be 
That ſweet and roſy lad, who dy'd, and was 
Fidele ; What think you ? &c. EviToR. 
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_ Since ſhe is living, let the time run on, 
« To good, or bad.” 
[Cymtb. and Imogen come forward. 
Sym. Come, ſtand thou by our fide; 
Make thy demand aloud.—Sir, ſtep you forth ; 
| [To IJachime. 
Give anſwer to this boy, and do it freely; 
Or, by our greatneſs, and the grace of it, 
Which is our honour, bitter torture ſhall 
Winnow the truth from falſhood. On, ſpeak 
to him. 
no: My boon is that this gentleman may render 
Of whom he had this ring. 
Peft. What's that to him?“ 
_ Cym. That diamond upon your finger, fag, | 
How came it yours ? 
Bab. Thou'lt torture me to leave unſpoken 
that 
Which, to be ſpoke, would torture thee. 
m. How, me? 
Jach. I am glad to be conſtrain'd to utter * that 
Torments me to conceal. By villainy 
I got this ring; twas Leonatus' jewel, 


Whom 
? N torture me to leave unſpolen that, &c.] i. e. for leav- 
ing unſpoken. A very fingular phraſcology. The words, at 
firſt view, ſeem to ſuggeſt a meaning directly contrary to 
that which they were intended to convey. Idem. 
s utter that which, &c.] In the editions of Theobald, 
Manner 2nd Jelnin, wy Rado" & ir wht, Ko. 


* Id 
em. 
* 
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| Whom thou didſt baniſh; and (which more may 
grieve thee, 
As it doth me) a nobler fir ne er Hyd | 
"Twixt ſky and ground. Wilt thou hear more, 
my lord ? 
Cym. All that belongs to this. 
Lach. That paragon, thy daughter, 
For whom my heart drops blood, and my falſe 
ſpirits 
3 Quail to remember, Give me leave; I faint. 
Cym, My daughter ! what of her? Renew thy 


ſtrength : 
I had rather thou ſhouldſt live while nature will, 


Than die ere I hear more: ſtrive, man, and ſpeak. 
Jach. * Upon a time, {unhappy was the clock 
| That 


3 Quail te remember, ——] To queit is to fink into dejection. 
The word is common ta many authors; among the reſt, to 
Stanyhurſt in his tranflation of the Second Book of the Ru 

With nightly filence was | quaif's, &c.“ 

Again in David and Bethſabe, 1599: 

« Can make us yield, or quail our courages.” 

Again in Mucedarus : 

That ſo daſt guoil a woman's mind.“ 
Siren. 

This verb which is uſed as a newer in the paſſage before 
us, has, in all thofe quoted by Mr. Stcevens in the foregoing 
note, been applied in an active ſenſe, Eros. 

4 Upon a time, &c.] Iachimo's talent for fiction is almoſt 
as conſpicuous upon the preſent, ay upon farmer occa- 
ſions ; it ſhould not paſs unnoticed that a confiderable part 
oy what he is here about to relate, is falſe; a prior event, of 
| which 
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That ſtruck the hour !) it was in Rome, (accurs'd 

The manſion where !) *twas at a feaſt, (O, would 

Our viands had been poiſon'd ! or, at leaſt, 

Thoſe which I heav'd to head I) the good Poſt- 
humus, 

(What ſhould I fay ? he was too good, to be 

Where ill men were; and was the beſt of all 


Amongſt the rar'ſt of good ones) ſitting ſadly, 
Hearing us praiſe our loves of Italy 

For beauty that made barren the ſwell'd boaſt 
© Of him that beſt could ſpeak ; for feature, 
laming | 

The 

which an account is given by thg Frenchman at the meeting 
in the houſe of Philario at Rome, appears to be confounded 

with what at that juncture happened. Idem. 

For beauty that made harren —] The conſtruction of this and 
the following lines may be ſolved in two ways; either by ſup- 
poſing that” the relative to © loves” in the preceding one, 
at the ſame time connecting the words laming” and alſo a 
« a fl CPR GER WER ans any 0": ge” 
relate to beauty,” the participle © laming” to © feature,” 
and © e to © couditien.” In the former they ate ſup- 
poſed ta praiſe their loves that for beauty made barren, &c. at the 
ſame time, for feature, laming, &c. &c. In the latter, to praiſe 
them for beauty that made, &c. for feature — Ac. and 
for condition that was @ ſbep of all, &c, Idem. 

6 Of lin that beft could ſpeak ;) This muſt be underſtood in a 
general manner of him that might have ſpoken beſt in other 
nne eee beauty. 

Idem. 
rr feature, laming] rn of parts, 
which Mr. Theobald not underſtanding, would alter to flature, 
—— for feature, laming = 
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The ſhrine of Venus, * or ſtraight-pight Minerva, 
Poſtures beyond brief nature; for condition, 
A ſhop of all the qualities that man 
Loves woman for; beſides, that hook of wiving, 
Fairneſs, which ſtrikes the eye 
The ſhrine of Venus, or ſtraight-pight Minerva, 
Poſtures beyond bri:f nature 
i. e. The ancient ſtatues of Venus and Minerva, which ex- 
ceeded, in beauty of exact proportion, any living bodies, the 
work of brief nature; i. e. of haſty, unelaborate nature. He 
gives the ſame character of the beauty of the antique in Az» 
tony and Cleopatra : 
« Oer picturing that Venus where we ſee 
« The fancy out-work nature, WARBURTON, 
For feature, laming, &.] Feature” a word now only uſed 
for the lincaments of the face, is put here for thoſe of the 
body; agreeably to the word's etymology, which is Latin 
through a medium of French; in both which it fignifies— 
a framing, or making of any thing, and (ſecondarily) a frame 
or make. The word beauty” in this ſentence is general; 
from whence the ſpeaker deſcends to particulars, viz—the 
« feature” or frame of the body, mental © qualities” and 
« fairneſs” which as the leaſt part of beauty comes in by the 
by. CaArPELL. | 
8 Or fliraight-pight Minerva,] This epithet has a claſſical air, 
being charaRteriſtic of the goddeſs it is given to. CAPELL. 
Sight is the obſolete participle of to pitch. Dr. John- 
ſon explains it by—fied, placed, &c. The effect of its ap- 
plication here is ſomewhat ſimilar to the «expreſſion in no un- 
common uſe of a ©* well-built perſon. EpiTor. 

9 —— that book of wwiving,) That is, I ſuppoſe, © that beak 
which draws men in to wive.” The expreſſion is of a very 
peculiar kind Fairneſs,” 1 imagine, may here have nearly 
the ſame ſenſe with beauty before; and the reaſon for the re- 

nicks 


* 


* 


FT. 
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Cym. I ſtand on fire: 
Come to the matter. 
Leb. All tos foon I ſhall, 
Volefs thou wouldft grieve quickly.—This Poſt- 
humus, | 
(Moſt like a noble lord in love, and one 
That had a royal lover) took his hint; 
And, not difpraiſing whom we prais'd, (therein 
He was as calm as virtue) he began 
His miſtreſs picture; which by his tongue being 
And then a mind put in't, * either our brags 
Were crack d of kitchen trulls, or his deſcription 
> Prov'd us unſpeaking ſots. 
Cm. Nay, nay, to the purpoſe. 
TJach. Your daughter's chaſtity—there it be- 
ns. 
He ſpake 17 her, as Dian had hot dreams, 
And ſhe alone were cold: Whereat, I, wretch ! 
Made ſcruple of his praiſe; and wager'd with him 
Pieces 


petition of the ſame idea may be that it is, in the ſecond 
place, conſidered as having all thoſe other amiable attributes 
laſt mentioned added to it Perhaps, however, Mr. Capell's 
notion may be thought more juſt. Idem. N 

» Feither our brags, &c.] It appeared from thence either 
that our boaſts were made of undeſcrving perſons, or that 
we were utterly incapable of doing juſtice to their merits, 
fuch inferiority was evident in the deſcription. Idem. _ 

» Made feruple of his praiſe :] Appeared ſirupulous of a- 
knowledging or admitting the truth and juſtice of his com- 
mendations. Idem. 


* 
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Pieces of gold, gainſt this which then he wore 
Upon his honour'd finger, to attain 
In ſuit the place of his bed, and win this ring 
By hers and mine adultery : he, true knight, 
No lefler of her honour confident 
Than I did truly find her, ſtakes this ring 
And would fo, had it been a carbuncle? 

Of Pheebus wheel; and might fo ſafely, had it 
Been all the worth of his car. Away toſBritain 
Poſt I in this defign : Well may you, fir, | 
Remember me at court, where I was taught 

Of your chaſte daughter the wide difference 
Twixt amorous and villainous. Being _ 

quench'd 

Of hope, not longing, mine Italian brain 

6*Gan in your duller Britain operate 4+. 

Moſt vilely; for my vantage, excellent; te 

Of | And, 
3 No leſſer of ber binour confident] That is, perhaps, than 7 
did find ber confident of it alſo. 'The ſenſe, however, of the 


word may be ſomewhat altered when applied to her: In the 
latter caſe it ſeems to have the fignification of reſolute in main- 
taining. Idem. 
A ——a carbuncle, &c.] So in Antony and Clepatra : 
« He has deſerv'd it, were it carbundled 
Like Phebus car.” STEEVENS. 
5 *Twixt amorous and villainous.) By appearing ſo ardently 
attached to Poſthumus, and retaining her chaſtity inviolate. 
| EpiToR. 
Gan in your duller Britain, &c.] By this, I imagine, muſt 
de underſtood his cunning began to operate upon the unſuſpect- 
ing ſimplicity of the Britiſh character and manners —Excel- 
tent in the next line ſeems to be put e for excellently. 
Idem. 
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And, to be brief, my practice ſo prevail'd, 
That I return'd with ſimilar proof enough 
To make the noble Leonatus mad, 
By wounding his belief in her renown 
With tokens thus, and thus; ? averring notes 
— Of chamber-hanging, pictures, this herſbracelet, 
(O, cunning, how I got it !) nay, ſome marks 
— Of fecret on her perſon, that he could not 
But think her bond of chaſtity quite crack'd, 
I having ta'en the forfeit, Whereupon. — 
tas 7 Methinks, I ſee him now. 
Fg. Ay, fo thou do'ſt, [ Ruſhing forward. 
Italian fiend !—-Ah me, moſt credulous fool, 
Egregious murderer, thief, any thing 
That's due to all the villains paſt, inſbeing, 
Ao come !—O, give me cord, or knife, or|poiſon, 
Some upright juſticer 21 Thou, king, ſend out 


For 
1 ] Such marks of the chamber 
and pictures, as everred or confirmed my report. Jonxsox. 


5 — marks 
Of fore as ber perfcn]) That is, perhaps * fone marls of 
ferret marks; I know not how, in any other way, ſenſe can 
be drawn from this expreſſion.— It has been ſuggeſted to me 
that it is a Galliciſm, fimilar to—quelque choſe de cache, —Some 
marks of ſecret, for, ſome ſecret marks. EpDiTOR, | 
Same wpright juſticer j I meet with this antiquated word 
in The Tragedy of Darius, 1603: 
as this day, 
« 'Th' eternal juflicer fees through the ſtars,” 
Ages n, in Law Tricks, fc. 1608: 
* No; we muſt have an upright juſicer,” 
Again, in in Warner's Allies England, 1602, book x. chap, 34. 
« Precelliag his progenitors, a juſicer upright.” 
STEEVENS. 
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For torturers ingenious : it is I 
That all the abhorred things o' the earth amend, 
By being worſe than they. I am Pethumus, 
That kill'd thy daughter: —villain- like, I lie; 
That caus'd a leſſer villain than myſelf, 
A ſacrilegious thief, to do't Ahe temple 
Of virtue was ſhe; yea, and ſhe herſelf. 
Spit, and throw flones, caſt mire upon me, ſet 
The dogs o' the ſtreet to * bay me: every ſrillain 
Be call'd, Poſthumus Leonatus ; 28d 
3 Be villainy leſs than 'twas 0 Imogen [ 
My queen, my life, my wife ! O Imogen, 
Imogen, Imogen 
Imo. Peace, my lord; hear, hear 
Poſt. * Shall's have a play of this? Thou ſcorn- 


ful page, 
There lie thy part. [Striking her, ſbe falls. 


Piſ. O, 3 help, help ! [Catching ker. 
| Mine 


1 —d foe berſelf.) That is, She was not only the temple 
of virtue, but virtue herſelf. JounsoN. | 

The dogs of the frect to 2 bay ge:] This Hanmer has, with- 
out neceſſity, altered to bait. Eviror. 

3 Be villainy leſs than "twwas /] n with his 
ſuperior guilt. Idem. 

4 Shall"s have a play of this!) This is obſcure; in the next 
line there is evidently a ſort of quibbling alluſion to the 
aQling of a play. Perhaps, upon Imogen's addreſſing him in ſo 
ſtrange and unexpected a manner, he is ſuddenly ſtruck by 
ſome idea of a reſemblance to an incident of ſcenic repre- 
ſentation, to that extravagance of conduct oftentimes atten- 
dant upon it, and which is produced by the imagined opera- 
tion of the more violent paſſious. Idem. 


F * 
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<Mine, and your miſtreſs—O, my lord Pdſthumus ! 
You ne er killd Imogen 'till now: Help, help. 0 
Mine honour'd lady! | 
Cym. Does the world go round 2 
Pe. How come * theſe ſtaggers on me ? - 
Pi. Wake, my pmiſtreſs ! 
—Cym. If this be ſo, the gods do mean ta ſtrike me 
—To death with mortal joy. a 
. Piſ. How fares myſmiſtreſs ? 
Imo. O, get thee from my ſight; 
Thou gav'ſt me poiſon: dangerous fellow, hence 
Breathehot where princes are. 
Cym. © The tune of Imogen 
=P; i/. Lady, the gods throw ſtones of 2 
on me, if 
7 That box I gave you was not thought by me 
A precious thing; I had it from the queen. 
Om. New matter {till ? 
Imo. It poiſon'd me. 


Car. O gods. 


I left 


| — This wild and delirious perimgha- 
tion. Staggers is the horſe's apoplexy. Jonson. 
De tune of Tmogen.) Intended, probably, to expreſs the 
natural ſweetneſs of her voice, which ſerved to confirm the 
circumſtance of her diſcovery. Eorron. 
7 That box I gave you, &c.] The word ex omitted by Han- 
mer and Capell, and the meaſure thus amended ; in the 
former, | | 

If what 7 gave you, &c. 

In the latter thus, | 
Tf that I gave you wat not, Ke, Ke, Idem. 
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I left out one thing which the queen confeſs'd, 
Which muſt approve thee honeſt : If Pifanio 
= Have, ſaid ſhe, given his miſtreſs that corffection 
Which I gave him for cordial, ſhe is ſerv d 
—As I would ſerve a rat. ws 
Cym. What's this, Core lius ? 
Cor. The queen, fir, very oft importun'd me 
* To temper poiſons for her; ſtill pretending | 
= The ſatisfattion of her knowledge, only 
In killing creatures vye, as cats and dogs, 
Of no eſteem : I, dreading that her ſe 
Was of more danger, did compound for her 
A certain ſtuff, which, being ta'en, would ceaſe * 
The preſent power of life; but, in ſhort time, 
All offices of nature ſhould again 
Do their due functions. Have you ta'en of it? 
Tuo. Moſt like I did, for 1 was dead. 
Bel. My boys, 
There was our error 
Guid. This is, ſure, Fihele. 
> ime. Why did you throw your wedded lady 
{from you ? 


9 Think, that you are upan a rock 3 and now 
Throw me again. 


[Te Poſthumus, hanging upon his neck, 
| Peft. 


8 — which being tua, would ceafe, &.] This has, accord- 
ing to Mr. Capell, been changed in the ſecond folio and by 
fucceeding editors to Warburton incluftvely, into 

. —— vcd ſeize 


0 — of life; Sie Idem. 
o Think, that you are nn a rock ;] Conſider that you have 
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JO ern LI . 
Poſt. Hang there like fruit, my * 
Till the tree die | 


Cym. | 


juſt eſcaped being wrecked in the full perſuaſion of my inſi- 

delity and death, and are at laſt got ſafe on a rock; now 

throw me from you again if your heart will give you leave, 
Harn. 

Think, that you are upon @ rot 83 or in the 
anſwer, there is little meaning. I ſuppoſe, ſhe would ſay, 
Conſider ſuch another act as equally fatal to me with precipi- 
tation from a rock, and now let me ſee whether you will re- 
peat it. Jonxsox. 

Perhaps only a ſtage direction is wanting to clear this paſ- 
ſage from obſcurity. Imogen firſt upbraids her huſband for 
the violent treatment ihe had juſt experienced; then confi- 
dent of the return of paſſion which ſhe knew muſt ſucceed 
to the diſcovery of her innocence, the poet might have meant 
her to ruſh into his arms, and while ſhe clung about him faſt, 
to dare him to throw her off a ſecond time, leſt that precipi- 
tation ſhould prove as fatal to them both, as if the place 
where they ſtood had been a rock. To which he replies, 
bang there, i. e. round my neck, till e ns Wy" 
ports you ſhall decay. STEEvens. 

There is a palpable difference between the explication of 
Mr. Heath and thoſe of Dr. Johnſon and Mr. Steevens, which 
latter are nearly the ſame, and in reſpect to which it may be 
remarked, that we uſe a ſimilar alluſion when we ſay that a 
perſon is on the brink of danger. She intends by the ſuggeſtion 
of imaginary peril to inſpire him with an apprehenſion of his 
actual danger, and that remorſe which he is likely to incur 
by a repetition of ſuch violence. EprTor. 

This reading is not true, as may eaſily be perceived by 
Poſthumus's anſwer, | 

Hang there like fruit, my ſo, till the tree die. 
From whence it is plain, that Imogen had compared him te 
ſome 
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Cym. How, now, my fleſh, my child ? 
What, mak'ſt thou me a dullard * in this act? 


Wilt thou not ſpeak to me ? 
Imo. Your bleſſing, fir. L Kneeling. 
Bel. * Though you did love this youth, I blame 
you not; | 


You had a motive for't. [To Guid. and Arv. 
Cym. My tears, that fall, 

3 Prove holy water on thee! Imogen, 

Thy mother's dead. | 


Imo. 
ſome tree upon a roc, and that the tree had ſlipt out of the 
text. I think it ſhould be reſtored thus: Think that you 
are a cedar on a rock; and now, &c.” i. e. Think that you 
are in a durable, permanent ſtate of happineſs, of which a 
cedar on a rock is a beautiful and ſtrong metaphorical fimili- 
tude.—N, B. The leaf of the cedar never falleth, and it is 
the longeſt liver of all trees. 
| Mr. Suirn from Dr. Gzer's notes. 

To be hunting for either alluſion or metaphor, or looking 
farther than the meer natural ſenſe of the words of this 
ſpeech, is to want perception of tenderneſs. CAPELL. 

T —a dullard—]) In this place means a perſon ſtupidly un- 
concern d. So in Hiſtriomaſlix, or the Player whipt, 1610: 

« What dullard / would'ſt thou doat in ruſty art?“ 
Again, Stanyhurſt in his verſion of the firſt book of Vir- 
gil, 1582 : 

„We Moores, lyke dullords, are not ſo wytles abyding.” 
STEEVENS, 

> Though you did love this yeuth, I blame you nat.] What canſe 
for blame could poſſibly ariſe from their affection for the 
ſuppoſed youth, it is not eaſy to diſcover. The turn of the 
thought and expreſſion would be more natural by the ſubſti- | N 
tution of That” for Though.” EpiTor. 

3 Prove holy water on thee,] Though the appointment of 

Y | holy 
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Imo. I'm ſorry for't, my lord. 
Cym. O, ſhe was naught; * and long of her 
it was 
That we meet here ſo ſtrangely : But her fon 
Is gone, we know not how, nor where. 
Piſ. My lord, 
Now fear is from me, I'll ſpeak troth. Lord 
| Cloten, 
Upon my lady's mifling, came to me 
With his ſword drawn; foam'd at the mouth, 
ack and ſwore, 
If I difcover'd not which way ſhe was gone, 
It was my inſtant death : By accident, 
I had a feigned letter of myſ maſter's 
Then in my pocket; * which directed him 
Jo ſeek her on the mountains near to Milford 
Where, in a frenzy, in my maſter's|garments, 
Which he enforc'd from me, away he poſts 
With unchaſte purpoſe, and with oath to viplate 
| | My 


holy water was very early, it was not ſo early as Cymbeline's 
time. Dr. Grey, | 
4 And long of ber it war] Long— By the fault, by the 
failure.” —A word, ſays Dr. Johnſon, now out of uſe, but 
truly Engliſh. EoiTos. | 
þ which direGed bim 
To ſeek her on the mountains, &c.] have, by authority 
of the folios, reſtored to their due places, the words © him 
and © ber” which the moderns have, without cauſe, tranſ- 
poſed. Car ELI. 4 
© With unchaſle purpeſe, We have been witneſſes to the ex- 
preſſion of [uch purpoſe by Cloten only in ſoliloquy. 
Ebirox. 
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My lady's honour : what became of him, 


II further know not. 


Guid. Let me end theſſtory: 
I flew him there. | 
Cym. Marry, the gods forefend |! 
I would not thy good deeds ſhould from my lips 
Pluck a hard ſentence : pr'ythee, valiant youth, 
Denp't again. | 
Guid. J have ſpoke it, and I|did it. 
Cym. He was a prince. 
> Guid. A moſt incivil one: The wrongs heldid me 
Were nothing prince-like ; for he did provoke me 
With language that would make me ſpurn the ſea, 
If it could ſo roar to me: I cut off's head; 
And am right glad, he is not ſtanding here 
Jo tell this tale of mine. 0 
m. I am ſorryſ for thee; 
By thine own tongue thouart condemn'd, and muſt 
Endure our law : Thou art dead. 
| Imo. 'That headleſs man 
thought had been my lord, | 
Cym. Bind the offender, [To his guard. 
And take him from our preſence. 
Bel. Stay, fir king: 
This man is better than the man he flew, 
As well deſcended as thyſelf; and hath 
> More of thee metited, than a band of | Clotens 
Had 


* tell this tale of mine;] Altered by Hanmer to- To tell 
the tale of me, Idem. 
Y 3 
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Had ever ſcar for.——Let his arms alone; 
[To the guard. 
— They were not born for bondage. 
Cym. Why, old/ſoldier, 
- Wilt thou undo the worth thou art unpaid for, 
9 By taſting of our wrath ? How of deſcent 


As good as we ? | 
Arv. 


8 Had ever ſcar for.— This is, perhaps, an alluſion to ſcars 
conſidered as a teſtimony of military bravery and merit ; and 
may not improbably be a kind of cant phraſe, now become 
obſolete. Idem. | 
t Had ever ſear for.] i. e. for meriting, or in attempting to 

merit. CAPELL. | 

9 By taſting of ur wrath ? ] But how did Belarius 
zndo or forfeit his merit by zafling or feeling the king's wrath ? 
We ſhould read : 

By haſting of our wrath ?——— 
i. e. by haſtening, provoking; and as ſuch a provocation is 
undutiful, the demerit, conſequently, undoes or makes void 
his former worth, and all pretenſions to reward. 
WARBURTON. 

By taſting of our wrath.) By doing that which he knew muſt 
draw the king's wrath upon him, and, in conſequence of 
which, he muſt taſte it —It is the well known metonymy of 
the effect for the cauſe. Hearn. 

There is no need of change; the conſequence is taken for 
the whole action: by taſting is by forcing us to make thee taſte. 

JounsoN. 

Notwithſtanding what the Reviſal has urged in behalf of 
it, the old reading © taſting cannot be juſtified : the © worth" 
or deſert of Belarius could not be undone by © zafling” the 
king's © wrath,” but by doing what would cauſe him to taſte 
it, by provoking, or © baſfting” it; a word of Dr, Warbur- 
ton's, that is very happily put in its room. CaPELL. 

Hanmer reads, tempting of our wrath.” Efron. 
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Arv. In that he ſpake too far. 

Cym. And thou ſhalt die for't. 

Bel. We will die all three: 
But I will prove, that two of} us are as good 
As I have given out him, —My ſons, I muſt, 
For my own part, unfold a dangerous ſpeech, 
Though, haply, well for you. 
, Arv. Your danger's ours. 


- =  Guid. And our good his. 


Bel. Have at it then. — 
By leave; Thou had'ſt, great king, a ſubject, who 
Was call'd Belarius. 

Cym. What of him ? he is 
A baniſh'd traitor. 

Bel. He it is, that hath 
* Aſſum'd this age: indeed, a baniſh'd man; 
I know not how, a traitor. 

Cym. Take him hence ; 

The whole world ſhall not ſave him, 

Bel. Not too hot : 

Firſt pay me for the nurſing of thy ſons ; 
| And 


1 Aſſum'd bi; age :——] I believe is the ſame as reach or 
attain'd this age. STEEVENS, 

As there is no reaſon to imayine that Belarius had aſſumed 
the appearance of being older than he really was, I ſuſpect 
that, inſtead of age, we ought to read gage; ſo that he may 
be underſtood to refer to the engagement, which he had entered 
into, a few lines before, in theſe words : 

a. We will die all three 
« But 1 will prove two of us are as good 
« As I have given out him,” "TyrawmurT. 
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And let it be confiſcate all, ſo ſoon 
As I have receiv'd it. 
Cym. Nurſing of my ſons ? 
Bel. I am too blunt, and ſaucy ; Here's my 
knee : 
Ere I ariſe, I will prefer my ſons ; 
Then, ſpare not the old father. Mighty fir, 

— Theſe two young gentlemen, that call me father, 
And think they are my ſons, are none of mine; 
They are the iſſue of your loins, my liege, 

And blood of your begetting. 

m. How | myſiſſue? 
- Hel. 80 ſure as you your father's. I, old Mor- 
gan, 

Am that Belarius whom you ſometime baniſh'd ; 
-= Your pleaſure was my meer offence, * my pun- 


iſhment 
| Itſelf, 
2 Your pleaſure was my near offence—] I think this paſſage 
may better be read thus : 


Your pleaſure was my dear aſſes my puniſhment 

Itſelf was all my treaſon ; that I ſuffer'd, | 

Was all the harm 1 did 
The offence which coſt me ſo dear was only your caprice. My 
ſufferings have been all my crime. Jonxsox. 

The reading of the old copies, though corrupt, is generally 
nearer to the truth than that of the latter editions, which, for 
the moſt part, adopt the orthography of their reſpective 
ages. An inſtance occurs in the play of Cymbeline, in the laſt 
ſcene, Belarius ſays to the king: 

| Your pleaſure was my near offence, my puniſhment 


Itſelf, and all my treaſon. ——— | 
| Dr, 
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Itſelf, was all my treaſon; that I ſuffer'd, Nos 


Was all the harm I did. "Theſe gent le princes Lap 


{For ſuch, and ſo they are) theſe twenty years 
Have I train'd up: + thoſe arts they have, as I 
Could put into them; my breeding was, fir, as 
Your highneſs knows. Their nurſe, Euriphile, 


> Whom for the theft I wedded, ſtole theſeſchildren 


" DE 
by 


Upon my baniſhment ; I mov'd her to't ; 
Having receiv'd the puniſhment before, 


For that which I did then: Beaten for loyalty 
Excited 


Dr. Johnſon would read dear offence. In the folio it is neere; 
which plainly poiats out'to us the true reading meere, as the 
word was then ſpelt, TyzwuiTT, 

Your pleaſure was my dear offence, —] 1 know not how zear can 
in this place be with propriety applied; as it is very probable 
that we ſhould read as Mr. Tyrwhitt conjectures, I have 
admitted his word to a place in the text. EviTos. 

— puniſement 

Tiſclf, and all my treaſon ;] It ſeems that Dr. Johnſon's ſub- 
ſtitution of was ſor and is neceſſary to produce a rational 
meaning in theſe words. Idem. 

4 Thoſe arts they have, &c.] It is“ Such arts“ in Theobald, 
Hanmer, and Johnſon. Idem. 

—y breeding was, &c.] Capell reads, 

d my breeding was 
Sir, as your bighneſi, &Cc. Idem. 

5 —Beaten for loyalty, &c.] Is—The being beaten for 
loyalty ; and ſo taken the words are a ſubſtantive, and capa» 
ble of governing © excited,” CartLL. | 

The conſtruction here, even according to Capell's expla- 
nation is elliptical in a manner that cannot, conſiſtently with 
any propriety of language, be admitted. Hanmer changes 
it to Heating. an expreſſion ſufficiently inelegant and awk- 
ward, EDITOR, 
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Excited me to treaſon : Their dear loſs, 
The more of you *twas felt, the more it ſhap'd 
—Unto my end of ſtealing them. But, gracious fir, 
Here are your ſons again; and I muſt loſe 
Two of the ſweeteſt companions in the world ;— 
The benediction of theſe covering heavens 
Fall on their heads like dew ! for they are worthy 
To inlay heaven with ſtars. 
Cym. Thou weep'ſt, and ſpeak ſt. 
The ſervice, that you three have done, is more 
Unlike than this thou tell'ſt: I loſt my children; 
If theſe be they, I know not how to + with 
A pair of worthier ſons. 
Bel. Be pleas'd a while. 
This gentleman, whom I call Polydore, 


14 —Moſt worthy prince, as yours, is true Guiderius ; 


— This gentleman, my Cadwal, Alpiragus, 
Your younger princely ſon; he, fir, was lap'd 
In a moſt curious mantle, wrought by the hand 
— Of his queen mother, which, for more probation, 
I can with eaſe produce. 

, Cym. Guiderius had 
Upon his neck a mole, a ſanguine ſtar ; 
It was a mark of wonder. 

CIS Bel. 

© The lenediction of theſe covering heavens] Theſe two lines are 

diſtinguiſhed by a ſpirit of peculiar elegance. Idem. | 

7 Thou weef'ft and pen .] „ Thy tears give teſtimony to 
the ſincerity of thy relation; and 1 have the leſs reaſon to be 
incrednlous, becauſe the actions which you have done within 
my knowledge are more incredible than the ſtory which you 
relate. The king reaſons very juſtly. Joux sox. 
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Bel. This is he; 
Who hath upon him ſtill that natural np. 
It was wiſe nature's end in the dojation, 
To be his evidence now. 
Cym. O, what am I | 
A mother to the birth of three? Ne'er|mother 
- ® Rejoic'd deliverance more :—Bleſt may you be, 
That, after this ſtrange ſtarting from your orbs, 
You may reign in them now !—O Imogen, 
Thou haſt loſt by this a kingdom. 
Imo. No, my lord; 


>9 I have got two worlds by't.—O my gentlebro- | 


thers, 
- Have we thus met? O never ſay hereþfter, 
- But I am trueſt ſpeaker :{ you palld meſbrother, 
When I was but your fiſter ; I youlbrothers, 
When you were ſo indeed. 


m. 


8 Rejoic'd deliverance more :—] The expreſſion is either ellip+ 
tical for © 7rejoiced at,” or © in deliverance,” or elſe the verb is 
to be conſidered as an active in the unuſual ſenſe of To 
render deliverance joyful,” or, * a ſubje&t of joy,” and not, as 
in its common acceptation, of, To inſpire with joy.” 

EpiToR. 
'9 I have got two worlds byt,—] i. e. Two brothers, each 
worth a world to me; in alluſion to the % of a lingdem jul} 
mentioned. Idem. 

T When you were ſo, indeed.) The folio gives: 

When we were fo, indeed. 
If this be right, we muſt read: 
Ino. I, you brothers. 


Arv. When we were ſo, indeed, Jouxsox. 


— 
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Cym. Did you cer meet? 
Arv. Ay, my good lord. 
Guid. And at firſt meeting lov'd; 
Continued ſo, until we thought he died. 
E Cor. By the queen's dram ſhe ſwallow'd. 
Cym. O rare inſtinct 
— When ſhall I hear all through? * * 
abridgment 
Hath to it circumſtantial branches, which 
—Diſtinction ſhould be rich in Where? how 
| liv'd you? 


= — And when came you to ſerve our Roma captive ?' 
wy — How parted with your brothers ? how firſti met 


them ? 
Why fled you from the court ? and whither ? 
4 Theſe, 
5 And your three motives to the battle, with 
I know not how much more, ſhould be dejnanded; 
And all the other by-dependancies, 
From chance to chance ; but nor * time, nor 
place, 
Will 
is vebement, rapid. Jonxsox. 


So in Timen of Athens, 
Oh, the feerce wretchedneſs that glory brings! Srxxvrxxs. 
3 Diflin&tion ould be rich in.] Which the faculty of diſlinguiſb- 
ing would find itſelf rich in the opportunity and power of 
diſplaying jc þ a regular and diſcriminative enumeration. 


EpiToR. 
4 Why fled you from the court, and whither ? Theſe, &c.] viz. 
Theſe particulars. Idem. 
5 And your three motives to the batile,] i. e. The motives of you 
three, viz. Belarius, Guiderius, and Arviragus, THEOBALD, 
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Will ſerve our long © intergatories. See, 
Poſthumus anchors upon Imogen; 
And ſhe, like harmleſs lightning, throws her eye 
On him, her brothers, me, her maſter ; [hitting 
Each object with a joy; the counter-change 
Is ſeverally.in all. Lets quit this ground, 
— And ſmoke the temple with our ſacrifices, —— 
Thou art my brother; So we'll hold thee ever. 
[To Belarius. 
Imo. You are my father too; and did refieve me, 
To ſee this gracious ſeaſon. 
Cym. All o'erjoy'd, 
Save theſe in bonds: let them be joyful too, 
For they ſhall taſte our comfort. 
Imo. My good] maſter, 
I will yet do you ſervice. 
Luc. Happy be you ! 
Cym. The forlorn ſoldier, that ſo nobly ſought, 
He 


6 Will ſerve our long] So the firſt folio. Later editors 
have omitted our, for the ſake of the metre, 1 ſuppoſe ; but 
unneceſſarily ; as interrogatory is uſed by Shakſpeare as a word 
of five ſyllables. See the Merchant of Venice near the end, 
where in the old edition it is written intergatory. TyRWIrr. 

I believe this word was generally uſed as one of five ſyl- 
lables in our author's time. So in Novella, by Brome, Acc II, 


ic, i. . 
Then you muſt anſwer 
To theſe intergaiories. Reev. 
7 the counter change 


1; ſwverally in all.] Fhe exchange or return of glances ex- 
preſſive of joy. Erro. 


My. 
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He would have * well becom'd this place, and 
grac'd | 

The thankings of a king. : 

- Hy. J am, fir, 

The ſoldier that did company theſe three 

In poor beſeeming; twas a fitment for 

The purpoſe I then follqwed ;—That I was he, 

Speak, Iachimo; I had you down, and might 

Have made you finiſh. 

Tach. I am down again: 

But now my heavy conſcience finks my knee, 

[Kneels, 

\ As then your force did. Take that life, befecch 

you, 
Which I ſo often owe: but, your ring firſt; 

» And here the bracelet of the trueſtſprinceſs, 
That ever ſwore her faith, 

Pot. Kneel not to me: 

-The power that I have on you, is toſſpare you; 
The malice towards you, to forgive you: Live, 
And deal with others better. 

Cym. Nobly doom'd: 
We'll learn our freeneſs of a ſon-in-law ; 
Pardon's the word to all, 


n 7 Arv, 
8 —— well becom'd this place,] This 1 ſuppoſe was genuine 
Engliſh in the days of Shakſpeare, though at preſent confined 


to vulgar uſage ; it is needleſs to remark, that the modern 


participle is “ become.” Idem. 
9 Have made you finiſh.) The ſecond folio, and all the mo- 
derns to Warburton incluſive read—your finiſh. CarEZL. 
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Arv. You holp us, ſir, 
As you did mean indeed to be our brother; 
' . Joy d are we, that you are. 
Pot. Your ſervant, princes —Good my lord 
of Rome, | 
Call forth your ſoothſayer: As I flept, me- 
thought, 
Great Jupiter, upon his eagle back'd, 
Appear'd to me, with other ſprightly ſhews * 
Of mine own kindred : when I wak'd, I found 
- This label on my boſom ; whoſe 2 coiſtainin g 
3 Is ſo from ſenſe in hardneſs, that I can 
+ Make no collection of it: let him ſhew 
- +» His ſkill in the conſtruction. 
2 * > Luc. Philarmenus, 
f > Sooth. Here, my good lord. 
Luc. Read, and declare theſmeaning. 


Seothſayer 
* —ſprightly rae] Are ghoſtly appearances. 


STEEVENS. 


2. —whoſc containing, &c.] Means, the contents of which. 
J. M. Maso. 

3 Is fo from ſenſe in bardneſi,] i. e. So void of, or rather, 
perhaps, remote from, or wide of, meaning, on account of 
its obſcurity and diſſiculty to be expounded. EviToR. 

4 Make no collection of it.] A collection is a corol'ary, a 
conſequence deduced from premiſes. So, in Sir John Da- 
vics's poem on The Immortality of the Soul : 

When ſhe, from ſundry arts, one {kill doth draw; 

« Gath'ring from divers fights, one act of war; 
« From many caſes like, one rule of law: 
« Theſe her collectione, not the ſenſes are.“ STEEvESs. 


LOS | 
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_ Soothſayer reads. 

When as a liows whelp ſhall, to himſelf unknown, 
evithout ſeeking find, and be embrac'd by a piece of tender 
air ; and when from a ſlately cedar ſhall be lopt branches, 
evhich, being dead many years, ſhall after revive, be 
jointed to the old flock, and freſbly grow ; then ſhall Poſt- 
bumus end his miſeries, Britain be fortunate, and flouriſh 
in peace and plenty. 

Thou, Leonatus, art the lion's whelp ; 
The fit and apt conſtruction of thy name, 
Being Leo-natus, doth import ſo much. 


— The piece of tender air, thy virtuous daughter, 


[ To Cymbeline. 
Which we call mollis aer; and mollis aer 


— We term it mulier : which mulier, I divine, 


Is thy moſt conſtant wife; [To P2.] who, even 
now, 


Anſwering the letter of the oracle, 


* Unknown to you, unſought, were clip'd about 


- With this moſt tender air. 


Om. This hath ſomeſſeeming. 
2 The lofty cedar, royal Cymbeline, 
Perſonates thee : and thy lopt branches point 
Thy 


I this maſl conflant wife ;] I think it neceſſary to read with 
Capell, —<thy m9 conflant wife. We then have in the poſ- 
ſeſſive an antecedent implied to the relative © who” which 


follows. Eprrox. 


® Uninown to you, unſougbt, &c.] Both theſe participles muſt, 
in conformity to the prediction, be referred to the words 
tender air” in the following line. Idem. 
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Thy two ſons forth: who, by Belarius ſtolen, 
For many years thought dead, are now reviv'd, 
Jo the majeſtick cedar join d; whoſel iſſue 
Promiſes Britain peace and plenty. 
Cym. Well, 
=" By peace we will begin: — And, Caius Lucius, 
Although the victor, we ſubmit aaſcafn, 
And to the Roman empire; promiſing 
To pay our wonted tribute, from the which 
We were diſſuaded by our wicked queen; 
5 On whom heaven's juſtice, (both on her, and 
hers) 
+ Hath lay'd moſt heavy hand. 
Sooth. The fingers of the powers above do tune 
The harmony of this peace. The viſion 
Which I made known to Lucius, ere the ſtroke 
Of this yet ſcarce- cold battle, at this inſtant 
IB Is 


My peace we will begin:——] 1 think it better to read 
with Hanmer : 
By peace we will begin. Jon xsox. 

My peace wwe will begin:] 1 have no doubt but Johnſon's 
amendment is right, who propoſes to read, by peace, inſtead 
of my peace. The ſoothſayer ſays, that the label promiſed to 
Britain, peace and plenty; to which Cymbeline replies, 

« We will begin with peace, to fulfil the propheſy.” 
J. M. Maso. 
Mr. Capell reads after Hanmer, 
« By peace. Ebirox. 
8 On whom Heaven's juſtice ] The old copy reads: 7 
Whom Heavens, in juſtice, both on her and hers 
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s full accompliſh'd: For the Roman fagle, 
From ſouth to weſt on wing ſoaring aloft, 
Leffen'd herſelf, and in the beams of the} ſun 
So vaniſh'd : which fore-ſhew'd, our princely 
| eagle, | 
The imperial Cæſar, ſhould again unite 
His favour with the radiant Cymbeline, 
9 Which ſhines here in the weſt. 
Cym. Laud we the gods; 
And let our crooked ſmokes climb to their noſtrils 
From our bleſt altars ! Publiſh we this peace 
To all our ſubjects. Set we forward: Let 


that 


A Roman and a Britiſh enſign wave 
Friendly 5 0 ſo through Lud's town 
march; 


And in the temple of great Ir 
Our peace we'll ratify ; ſeal it with 3 
Set on there: Never was a war did ceaſe, < 
ee bloody hands were e waſh'd, with ſuch a 3 


[ Exeunt omnes. 


9" Which feines here in the weſt.) Cymbeline is here mentioned 
under the idea of the Sun, and to that the relative * 
correſponds. EpiTos. FI 
. through Lud's town march * ;] If by Lud's town we 
are to underſtand the preſent metropolis of the iſland, the 
geographical improbabilities of this play are ſuch, as it is 
not in the power of any ingenuity to palliate; it will be im- 
poſũble, I fear, to reconcile the inconſiſtencies whieh are to 
be found between the duration of time and diſtance of place. 


Idem. 


THIS 
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THIS play has many juſt ſentiments, ſome natural dia- 
logues, and ſome pleaſing ſcenes, but they are obtained at 
the expence of much incongruity. To remark the folly of 
the fiction, the abſurdity of the conduct, the confuſion of the 
names, and manners of different times, and the impoſſibility 
of the events in any ſyſtem of life, were to waſte criticiſm 
upon unreſiſting imbecility, upon faults too evident for de- 
tection, and too groſs for aggravation. JounsoN. 

The latter part of the character juſt now given contains 
a very ſevere and heavy cenſure, pronounced by a critic 
whoſe clear and diſcriminating judgment may ſeem to leave 
little room for an appeal from its authority, and, indeed, the 
conduct and incidents of this piece well conſidered, the moſt 
warm and ſanguine admirers of the poet will, perhaps, find 
themſelves compelled to acknowledge, though with a kind 
of reluctant acquieſcence, that it is not more ſevere than juſt; 
but the determination above delivered, however ſevere, or, 
however juſt, is ſtill general, and, in ſome ſort, indefinite; 
but the particular imperfections and incongruities of this 


play have been ſo minutely and rigorouſly laid open by the 


author of Shakſpeare Wuftrated, as effectually to preclude 
the neceſſity of entering into any farther inveſtigation of 
that nature—Some perſons, perhaps, may, notwithſtanding, 
be prompted to inquire the cauſe that, while the ingenious 
and elegant writer of that book has appeared ſo ſtudiouſly 
attentive to diſcover, and ſo diligent to point out the ſeveral 
impropricties in the conduct and manners, ſhe has been alto- 


gether ſilent with reſpect to the numberleſs graces of ſenti- 


ment and expreſſion diffuſed throughout, that natural cups 
. Gon of the paſſions which appears in ſo many places, as well 
as that beautifully wild and romantic colouring which tinges 
the whole, and caſts ſuch a luſtre over it —Happy is it for 
Shakſpeare that he has found, in another writer of the ſame 
ſex, an advocate not leſs ardently zealous to exalt his reputa- 
tion by diſplaying his perfections, and to impreſs her readers 
with a juſt idea of his characteriſtic excellencies, than the 
2 lady 
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lady before-mentioned to exhibit his errors and enumerate 


the ſundry defects and inconſiſtencies of his fables, which, 
we muſt all confeſs, do, indeed, very much check the cur- 


rent of that enjoyment which continually flows from a va- 
riety of other ſources. Epirox. 


That part of the fable on which the diſtreſs of this play is 


built, (viz. Poſthumus's jealouſy of his wife from his own 


: indiſcretion), is borrowed, as Mr. Gildon and others have 


- 
x . i 
J 
— 
4 * 
Q - 
—_ - 42 : 


obſerved, from Boccace, Day ii. Novel ix. And the Italian 


Noveliſt ſeems to have founded his tale on Collatinus's 
praiſes of his wife to young Tarquin and others; to which 
idle conduct the rape of Lucrece was ſolely owing.—Mr. 


Pope has remarked, that little, beſides the names, is hiſto- 
rical in this play. On the contrary, it appears to me, that 


the author has taken pains to inſert points of hiſtory, 


both Britiſh and Roman in the detail of his ſcenery. In- 


deed, he ſometimes puts a change upon facts, as well as ſub- 
verts the chronology of actions; —of which notice has been 
taken in the proper places. So, with like licenſe, amongſt 


names truly Britiſh and Roman, he jumbles ſuch as theſe, 


Tachimo, Syenne, Richard du Champ, Fidele, Philario, and Piſanio, 
all of a more modern origin and deflection. Turonarp. 


- Boccace's Story of Bernabo da Ambrogivolo (Day ii. Nov. 
ix) is generally ſuppoſed to have furniſhed Shakſpeare with 
the fable of Cymbeline: But the embracers of this opi- 
nion ſeem not to have been aware, that many of that au- 
thor's novels (tranſlated, or imitated) are to be found in 


-Engliſh books prior to, or contemporary with Shakſpeare : 


and of this novel in particular, there is an imitation extant 
in a ſtory-book of that time, intitled Weſtward for Smelts ;” 
it is the ſecond tale in the book: the ſcene, and the actors 
of it, are different from Boccace, as Shakſpeare's are from 
both ; but the ſtory is the ſame in all. We may venture to 
Pronounce it a book of thoſe times, and that early enough to 
have been uſed by Shakſpeare, as I am perſuaded it was; 
though the copy that I have of it, is no older than 1620; 
TE! |. | 2 it 


* 


g 
; 
| | 


| debted for part of the fable of Combatine. It is told by the 
Fiſhwife of Standon the Green, and is as follows: 
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it is a quarto pamphlet of only five ſheets and a half, printed 
in a black letter. —ln writing this play Holingſhead alſo was 
conſulted, and the original novel: to the former we owe a 
few of his perſonages, and that part of his fable which may 
be called—hiſtorical, and to the latter, certain principal in- 
cidents of it which are omitted by his imitator the Story» 
writer. CAPELL. | 

A book entitled W-ftzoard for | Smelts, or She Woaterman's fare 
f mad merry Weſtern Wrenches, es, whoſe | Tongues albeit like Beil. 
clappers, they never leave ringing, yet their Tales are ſweet, and will 
much content you. Written by linde Kitt of King flone—was pub- 
liſhed at London in 1603; and ag again in 162 1620. To the ſe- 
cond tale in that volume Shakſpeare ſcems to have been in- 


« IN N the troubleſome 7: reign of king Henry the Sixth, there 
dwelt in Waltam (not far from London) a gentleman, which 
had to wifea creature moſt beautiful, ſo that in her time there 
were few found that matched her, none at all that excelled 
her; ſo excellent were the gifts that nature had beſtowed on 
her, In body was ſhe not only ſo rare and unparalleled, but 
alſo in her gifts. of mind, ſo that in this creature it ſeemed 4 
that Grace and Nature ſtrove who ſhould excel each other in | 
their gifts toward her. The geutleman, her huſband, thought 
himſelf ſo happy in his choice, that he believed, in choſing 
er, he had took hold of that bleſſing which heaven prof & A. 7 * 
fereth every man once in his life. Long did not this opinion 
hold for current; for in his height of love he began ſo to * 
hate her, that he ſought her death: the cauſe I will tell you. | 

Having buſineſs one day to London, he took his leave 
very kindly of his wife, and, accompanied with one man, he 2 WAS At 
rode to London : being toward night, he took up his inn, AEEAg>, 
and to be brief, he went to ſupper amongſt other gentlemen. Pres. "Set: 
Amongſt other talk at table, one took occaſion to ſpeak of 828. 

SA Nt 

women, and what excellent creatures they were, ſo long as \, _ e 
they continued loyal to man. To whom anſwered one, a- 2 es | 


Z 3 ing. 
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ing. This is truth, Sir; ſo is the devil good ſo long as he doth 

0 harm, which is meaner : his goodneſs and womens' loy- 

jo LEAR aby will come both in one year ; but it is ſo far off, that 

=— none in this age ſhall live to ſee it. 

ts „This gentleman loving his wiſe dearly, and knowing, 

Jx ? her to be free from this uneivil generaPtaxation' of women, 

4 in her behalf, ſaid, © Sir, you are too bitter againſt the ſex 

of women, and do ill, for ſome one's ſake that hath proved 

falſe to you, to tax the generality of woman kind with light- 

neſs ; and but I would not be counted uncivil amongſt theſe 

3 gentlemen, I would give you the reply that approved untruth 
deſerveth: you know my meaning, Sir; conſtrue my words 

as you pleaſe. Excuſe me, gentlemen, if 1 be uncivil ; I an- 

fwer in the behalf of one who is as free from diſloyalty as 

is the ſun from darkneſs, or the fire from cold. Pray, Sir, 

faid the other, fince we are oppoſite in opinions, let us rather 

talk like lawyers, that we may be quickly friends again, than 

like ſoldiers, which end their words with blows. Perhaps this 

woman that you anſwer for, is chaſte, but yet againſt her 

will; for many women are honeſt, *cauſe they have not the 

means and opportunity to be diſhoneſt : ſo is a thief true in 

1 priſon, becauſe he hath nothing to ſteak. Had I but oppor- 

runity, and knew this ſame faint you ſo adore, I would pawn 

my life and whole eftate, in a ſhort while to bring you ſome 

manifeſt token of her difloyalty. Sir, you are young in the 

owledge of womens' flights; your want of experience 

makes you too credulous : therefore be not abuſed.” This 

* ſpeech of his made the gentleman more out of patience than 

before, ſo that with much ado he held himſelf from offering 

violence; but his anger being a little over, he ſaid,—Sir, I 

do verily believe that this vain ſpeech of yours proceedeth 

rather from a looſe and ill-manner'd mind, than of any ex- 

perience you have had of womens' looſeneſs : and ſince you 

think yourſelf ſo cunning in that deviliſh art of corrupting 


womens' chaſtity, I will lay down here a hundred pounds, 
RO which you ſhall = bity pounds, -and before theſe 
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gentlemen I promiſe you, if that withm a month's ſpace you 
bring me any token of this gentlewoman's diſloyalty (for 
whoſe ſake I have ſpoken in the behalf of all women) I do 
freely give you leave to enjoy the ſame ; conditionally, you 
not performing it, I may enjoy your money. If that be a 
match, ſpeak, and 1 will acquaint you where ſhe dwelleth : 
and beſides, I vow, as I am a gentleman, not to give her no- 
tice of any ſuch intent that is toward her. Sir, quoth the 
man, your proffer is fair, and I accept the ſame. So the 
money was delivered into the hoſt cf the houſe his hands, 
and the ſitters by were witneſſes; ſo drinking together like 
friends, they went every man to his chamber. The next 
day this mag, having knowledge of the place, rid thither, 
jeaving the gentleman at the inn, who being aſſured of his 
wife's chaſtity, made no other account but to win the wager ; 
but it fell out otherwiſe : for the other vowed either by force, 

policy, or free will, to get ſome jewel or other toy from her, 
which was enough to perſuade the gentleman that he was a 
cuckold, and win the wager he had laid. This villain (for 
he deſerved no better ſtyle) lay at Waltam a whole day be- 
fore he came to the fight of her: at laſt he eſpied her in the 
fields, to whom he went, and kiſſed her, (a thing no modeſt 
woman can deny). Aſter his ſalutation, he faid, Gentle- 
woman, I pray pardon me, if I have been too bold. I was 
> entreated by your huſband, which is at London (I riding 
this way), to come and ſee you; by me he hath ſent his com- 
mends to you, with a kind entreat that you would not be 
diſcontented ſor his long abſence, it being ſerious buſineſs 
that keeps him from your ſight. The gentlewoman very mo- 
deſtly bade him welcome, thanking him for his kindneſs ; 
withal telling him that her huſband might command her pa- 
tience ſo long as he pleaſed. Then entreated ſhe him to walk 
homeward, where the gave him ſuch entertainment ag was 
fit for a gentleman, and her huſband's friend. | 
In the time of his abiding at her houſe, he oft would 
haveNYiggled her in private talk, but {he perceiving the ſame, 
wa (knowing 


8” 
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(knowing it to be a thing not fitting a modeſt woman) would 


never come in his fight but at meals, and then were there ſo 
many at board, that it was no time for to talk of love · mat- 
ters: therefore he ſaw he muſt accompliſh his defire ſome 
other way; which he did in this manner. He having lain 
two nights at her houſe, and perceiving her to be free from 
' Tuſtful defires, the third night he feigned himſelf to be ſome- 
thing ill, and ſo went to bed timelier than he was wont. 
When he was alone in his chamber, he began to think with 
himſelf that it was now time to do that which he determined : 
for if he tarried any longer, they might have cauſe to think 
that he came for ſome ill intent, and waited opportunity 
to execute the ſame : therefore he reſolved to do ſomething 
that night, that might win him the wager, or utterly bring 
him in deſpair of the ſame. With this reſolution he went to 
her chamber, which was but 4 pair of ſtairs'from his, and 


finding the door open, he went in, placing himſelf under the 


bed. Long had he not lain there, but in came the gentle- 
woman with her maiden ; who having been at prayers with 
her houſhold, was going to bed. She preparing herſelf to 


* bedward; laid her head-tyre and thoſe jewels ſhe wore, on 


a little table thereby : at length he perceived her to put off 
2 little crucifix of gold, which daily ſhe wore next to her 
heart; this jewel he thought fitteſt for his turn, and there- 
fore obſerved where ſhe did lay the ſame. *, 

« At length the gentlewoman, having untyred herſelf, 
went to bed; her maid then bolting of the door, took the 
candle, and went to bed in a withdrawing room, only ſepa- 
rated with arras. This villain lay ſtill under the bed, liſten- 
ing if be could hear that the gentlewoman ſlept : at length 
he might hear her draw ber breath long; then thought he all 
ſure, and like a cunning villain roſe without noiſe, going 
ſtraight to the table, where finding of the crucifix, he lightly 
went to the door, which he cunningly unbolted : all this 
performed he with ſo little noiſe, that neither the miſtreſs 
nor the maid heard him. Having gotten into his chamber, 

he 
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he wiſhed for day that he might carry this jewel to her huſ- 
band, as ſign of his wife's diſſoyalty: but ſeeing his wiſhes 
but in vain, he laid him down to fleep : happy had ſhe been, 
had his bed proved his grave. 

In the morning ſo ſoon as the folks were ſtirring, he 
roſe and went to the horſe-keeper, praying him to help him 
to his horſe, telling him that he had took. his leave of his 
miſtreſs the laſt night. Mounting his horſe, away rode he to 
London, leaving the gentlewoman in bed ; who, when ſhe 
roſe, attiring herſelf haſtily, ('cauſe one tarried to ſpeak 
with her), miſſed not her crucifix. $0 paſſed ſhe the time 
away, as ſhe was wont other days to do, no whit troubled. 
in mind, though much ſorrow was toward her; only ſhe 
ſeemed a little diſcontented that her gueſt went away fo un» 
mannerly, ſhe uſing him ſo kindly. So leaving ker, 1 will 
ſpeak of him, who the next morning was betimes at Lon- 
don; and coming to the inn, he aſked for the gentleman, 
who was then in bed, but he quickly came down to him ; 
who ſeeing him returned fo ſuddenly, he thought he came 
to have leave to releaſe himſclf of his wager; but this 
chanced otherwiſe, for having ſaluted him, he ſaid in this 
manner—sSir, did not I tcl] you that you were too young in 
experience of woman's, ſubtilties, and that no woman was 
longer good than till ſhe had cauſe, or time to do ill? This 
you believed not; and thought it a thing ſo unlikely, that 
you have given me a hundred pounds for the knowledge of 
it. In brief, know, your wife is a woman, and therefore a 
wanton, a changeling :—to confirm that I ſpeak, fee here 
(ſhewing him the crucifix) ; know you this? If this be not 
ſufficient proof, I will fetch you more. 

At the fight of this, his blood left his ſace, running to 8 

—comfort his faint heart, which was ready to break at the ſight 
of this crucifix, which - he knew ſhe always wore next her 
heart; and therefore he muſt (as he thought) go ſomething 

. near, which ſtole ſo private a jewel. But remembering him- 
ſelf, he chears his ſpirits, ſeeing that was ſuſſicient proof, 
aud he had won the wager, which he commanded ſhould be 
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given to him. Thus was the poor gentleman abuſed, who 
went into his chamber, and being weary of this world (ſee- 
ing where he had put only his truſt he was deceived) he 
was minded to fall upon his ſword, and ſo end all his miſe- 
ries at once : but his better genius perſuaded him contrary, 
and not fo, by laying violent hand on himſelf, to leap into 


the devil's mouth. Thus being in many minds, but reſolv- 


my no one thing, at laſt he concluded to puniſh her with 


death, which had deceived his truſt, and himſeFutterly to 


forſake his houſe and lands, and follow the fortunes of king 
Henry. To this intent, he called his man, to whom he ſaid, 
—Georpe, thou knoweſt I have ever held thee dear, making 
more account of thee than thy other fellows; and thou 
haft often told me that thou diddeſt owe thy life to me, 
which at any time thou wouldſt be ready to render up to do 
me good. True, Sir, anſwered his man, I ſaid no more then, 
than I will now at any time, whenſoever you pleaſe, perform. 
I believe thee, George, replied he; but there is no ſuch need: 
T-only would have thee do a thing for me, in which is no 
great danger; yet the profit which thou ſhalt have thereby 
ſhall amount to my wealth. For the love that thou beareſt 
to me, and for thy own good, wilt thou do this? Sir, an- 
ſwered George, more for your love than any reward, I will 
do it, (and yet money makes many men valiant); pray tell 
me what it is? George, faid his maſter, this it is : thou muſt 
go home, praying thy miſtreſs to meet me half the way to 
London ; but having her by the way, in ſome private place, 
kill her: I mean as I ſpeak, kill her, Iſay; this is my com- 
mand, which thou haſt promiſed to perform: which if thou 
performeſt not, I vow to kill thee the next time thou comeſt 
in my fight. Now for thy reward, it ſhall be this Take my 
ring, and when thou haſt done my command, by virtue of 
it, do thou aſſume my place till my return, at which time 
thou ſhalt know what my reward is; till then govern my 
whole eſtate, and for thy miſtreſs' abſence and my own, make 
what excuſe thou pleaſe; ſo be gone. Well, Sir, ſaid George, 
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fince it is your will, though unwilling I am to do it, yet 
I will perform it. So went he his way toward Waltam; and 
his maſter preſently rid to the court, where he abode with 
king Henry, who a little before was enlarged by the earl of 
Warwick, and placed in the throne again. | 
George being come to Waltam, did his duty to his miſ- 
treſs, who wondered to ſee him, and not her huſband, for 
whom ſhe demanded of George; he anſwered her, that he 
was at Enfield, and did requeſt her to meet him there. To 
which ſhe willingly agreed, and preſently rode with him to- 
ward Enfield. At length, they being come into a by-way, 
George began to ſpeak to her in-this manner :—Miſtreſs, 1 
pray you tell me, what that wife deſerves, who, through 
ſome lewd behaviour of her's, hath made her huſband to 
neglect his eſtates, and means of life, ſeeking by all means 
to die, that he might be free from the ſhame which her 
wickedneſs hath purchaſed him? Why, George, quoth ſhe, 
haſt thou met with ſome ſuch creature? Be it whomſoever, 
might I be her judge, 1 think her worthy of death. How 
thinkeſt thou? Faith, miſtreſs, ſaid he, I think fo too, and 
am ſo fully perſuaded that her offence deſerves that puniſh- 
ment, that 1 purpoſe to be executioner to ſuch a one myſelf : 
Miſtreſs, you are this woman; you have ſo offended my 
maſter (you know beſt, how, yourſelf), that he hath left his 
houſe, vowing never to ſee the ſame till you be dead,—and 
I am the man appointed by him to kill you. Therefore, 
| thoſe words which you mean to utter, ſpeak them preſently, 
for I cannot ſtay. Poor gentlewoman, at the report of theſe 
unkind words (ill deſerved at her hands) ſhe iooked as one 
dead, and uttering abundance of tears, ſhe at laſt ſpake theſe 
words ;—And can it be, that my kindneſs and loving obe- 
dience hath merited no other reward at his hands than 
death ? It cannor be. I know thou only trieſt me, how pay 
tiently 1 would endure ſuch an unjuſt command, II tell 
thee here, thus with body proſtrate on the earth, and hands 
lift up to heaven, I would pray for his preſervation ; thoſe 
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ſhould be my worſt words: ſor death's fearful viſage ſhews 
picaſant to that ſoul that is innocent. Why then prepare 
yourſelf, ſaid George, for by heaven I do not jeſt. With 
that ſhe prayed him ſtay, ſaying And is it ſo? Then what 
ſhould 1 defire to live, having loſt his {avour, (and wich. 
out offence) whom | 1 ſo dearly loved, and in whoſe fight my 
happineſs did conſiſt ? Come, let me die. Vet, George, let 
me have ſo much favour at thy hands, as to commend me in 
theſe few words to him: Tell bim, my death I willingly em- 
brace, for I have owed him my life (yet no otherwiſe but by 
a wife's obedience) ever fince I called him huſband ; but that 
I am guilty of the leaſt fault toward him, I utterly deny; and 
do, at this hour of my death, deſire that heaven would pour 
down vengeance upon me if ever I offended him in thought, 
Entteat him that he would not ſpeak aught that were ill on 
me, when 1 am dead, for in gocd troth | have deſerved none. 
Pray heaven bleſs him ; I am prepared now, ſtrike pr'ythee 

home, and kill me and my griefs at once. 
* George, ſeeing this, could not with-hold himſclf from 
ſhedding tears, and with pity he let fall his ſword, ſaying— 
Miſtreſs, that I have uſed you ſo roughly, pray pardon me, 
for I was commanded ſo by my maſter, who hath vowed, if 
I let you live, to kill me. But I being perſuaded that you 
are innocent, I will rather undergo the danger of his wrath, 
than to ſtain my hands with the blood of your clear and 
ſpotleſs breaſt : yet let me entreat you ſo much, that you 
would not come in his fight, leſt in his rage he turn your 
dutcher; but live in ſome diſguiſe, till time have opened the 
ezuic of his miſtruſt, and ſhewed you guiltleſs; which I hope 
will not be long. 
« To this ſhe willingly granted, being loth to die ennſeleſe, 
and thanked him for his kindneſs; ſo parted they both, hav- 
ing tears in their eyes. George went home, where he ſhewed 
his maſter's ring, for the government of the houſe till his 
maſter and miſtreſs's return, which he ſaid lived a while at 
London, cauſę the time was fo troubleſome, and that was 
a placg 
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a place where they were more ſecure than in the country. 
This his fellows believed, and were obedient to his will; 
amongſt whom he uſed hiraſelf ſo kindly, that he had all 
their loves. This poor gentlewoman (miſtreſs of the houſe) 
in ſhort time got man's apparel for her diſguiſe; ſo wandered 
ſhe up and down the country, for ſhe could get no ſervice, 
becauſe the time was ſo dangerous that no man knew whom 
he might truſt : only ſhe maintained herſelf with the price 
of thoſe jewels which ſhe had, all which ſhe ſold. At the 
laſt, being quite out of money, and having nothing left 
(which ſhe could well ſpare) to make money of, ſhe reſolved 
rather to ſtarve'than ſo much to debaſe herſelf to become a 
beggar. With this reſolution ſhe went to a ſolitary place 
beſide York, where ſhe lived the ſpace of two days on herbs, 
and ſuch things as ſhe could there find. | 

« In this time it chanced that king Edward, being come 
out of France, and lying there about with the ſmall forces he 
| had, came that way with ſome two or three noblemen, with 

an intent to diſcover if any ambuſhes were laid to take him 
at an advantage. He ſecing there this gentlewoman, whom 
he ſuppoſed to be a hoy, aſked her what ſhe was, and what 
ſhe made there in that private place? To whom ſhe very 
wiſely, and modeſtly withal, anſwered, that ſhe was a poor 
boy, whoſe bringing up had been better than her outward 
parts then ſhewed, but at that time ſhe was both friendleſs 
and comfortleſs, by reaſon of the late war. He being moved 
to ſee one ſo well-featured as ſhe was, to want, entertained her 
for one of his pages ; to whom ſhe ſhewed herſelf fo dqutiful 
and loving, that in ſhort time ſhe had his love above all her 
fellows. Still followcd ſhe the fortunes of K. Edward, hoping 
at laſt (as not long after it did fall out) to be reconciled to 
her huſband. 

Aſter the battle at Barnet, where king Edward got the 
beſt, ſhe going up and down amongſt the flain men, to know 
whether her huſband, which was on king Henry's fide, was 


dead or eſcaped, happened to fee the other who had been 
ker 
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her gueſt, lying there for dead. She remembering him, and 
thinking him to be one whom her huſband loved, went to 
him, and finding him not dead, ſhe cauſed one to help her 
with him to a houſe thereby; where, opening his breaſt to 
| drefs his wounds, ſhe eſpicd her crucifix, at fight of which 


her heart was joyful, hoping by this to find him that was 
the oricinal of her diſgrace : for ſhe remembering herſelf, 
found that ſhe had loſt that crucifix ever fince that morning 
he departed from her houſe ſo ſuddenly. But ſaying nothing 
of it at that time, ſhe cauſed him to be carefully looked unto, 
and brought up to London after her, whither ſhe went with 
the king, carrying the crucifix with her. 

« On a time when he was a little recovered, ſhe went to 
him, giving him the crucifix which ſhe had taken from about 
his neck: to whom he ſaid—< Good gentle youth, keep the 
fame ; for now in my miſery of ſickneſs, when the fight of 
that picture ſhould be moſt comfortable, it is to me moſt un- 
comfortable; and breedeth ſuch horror in my conſcience, 


when I think how wrongfully I got the ſame, that ſo long ay 


I ſce it I ſhall never be in reſt Now knew the that he wag 
the man that cauſed the ſeparation betwixt her huſband and 
herſelf; yet ſaid ſhe nothing, uũng him as reſpectively as ſhe 
had before: only the cauſed the man in whoſe houſe he lay, 
to remember the words he had ſpoken concerning the eru- 
ciſix. Not long after, he being alone, attending on the king, 
beſeeghed his grace to do her juſtice on a villain that had 
deen the cauſe of all the miſery that ſhe had ſuffered. He 


—Joving her, above all his other pages, moſt dearly, ſaid— 


Edmund (for ſo had the named herſelf) thou ſhalt have 
what right thou wilt on thy enemy ; cauſe him to be ſent 
for, and I will be thy jadge-myſelf.” She being glad of this, 
with the king's authority, ſent for her huſband, whom ihe 
heard was one of the priſoners that was taken at the battle 
of Barnet ; ſhe appointing the other, now recovercd, to be 
at the court the ſame time. 'They being both come, but not 
ne ſeeing of the cther, the king ſcat for the wounded man 
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into the preſence ; before whom the page aſked him how he 
came by the crucifix? He fearing that his villainy would come 
forth, denied the words he had ſaid before his hoſt, affirm- 
ing he bought it. With that, ſhe called in the hoſt of the 
houſe where he lay, bidding him boldly ſpeak what he had 
heard this man ſay concerning the crucifix, The hoſt then 
told the king, that in the preſence of this page he heard him 
entreat that the crucifix might be taken from his ſight, for it 
did wound his conſcience, to think how wrongfully he had 
gotten the ſame. Theſe words did the page aver ; yet he 
utterly denied the ſame, affirming that he bought it, and 
that if he did ſpeak ſuch words in his fickneſs, they pro- 
cceded from the hghtneſs of his brain, and were untruths. 

« She ſecing this villain's impudency, ſent for her huſband 
in, to whom the ſhewed the crucifix, ſaying, Sir, do you 
know, do you know this? Yes, anſwered he; but would to- 
God 1 ne'cr had known the owner of it. It was my wife's, 
« woman virtuous, till this devil (ſpeaking to the other) did 
corrupt her purity,—who brought me this crucifix as a token 
of her inconſtancy. 

With that the king ſaid “ Sirra, now you ate found to 
be a knave. Did you not, even now, affirm you bought it?“ 
To whom he auſwered with fearful countenance “ And it 
like your grace, I ſaid ſo, to preſerve this gentleman's ho- 
nour, and his wife's, which by my telling of the truth 
would have been much indamaged ; for indeed ſhe, being à 
ſecret friend of mine, gave me this as a teſtimony of her 
love, 

The gentle woman, not being able longer to cover her- 
ſelf in that diſguiſe, ſaid “ And it like your majeſty, give 
me leave to ſpeak, and you ſhall ſee me make this villain 
confeſs how he hath abuſed that good gentleman.” —The 
king having given her leave, ſhe ſaid “ Firſt, Sir, you con- 
feſſed before your hoſt and myſelf, that you had wrongfully 
got this jewel; then, before his majeſty, you affirmed you 
bought it; ſo denying your former words: Now you have 

denied 
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denied that which you ſo boldly affirmed before, and ſaid it 
was this gentleman's wife's gift —With his majeſty's leave I 
ſay, thou art a villain, and this is likewiſe falſe.” With that 
me diſcovered herſelf to be a woman, ſfaying—+ Hadſt thou, 
villain, ever any ſtrumpet's favour at my hands? Did I, for 
any ſinful pleaſure I received from thee, beſtow this on thee ? 
Speak, and if thou have any goodneſs left 1 in thee, ſpeak the 


truth.” 
« With that he being daunted at her ſudden fight, fell on 


his knees before the king, beſeeching his grace to be merci- 
ful unto him, for he had wronged that gentlewoman. 
Therewith told he the king of the match between the gen- 
tleman and himſclf, and how he ſtole the crucifix from her, 
and by that means perſuaded her huſband that ſhe was a 
whore, The king wondered how he durſt, knowing God 
to be juſt, commit ſo great a villainy ; but much more ad- 
mired he to ſee his page to turn a gentlewoman. But ceaſing 
to admire, he faid— Sir, (ſpeaking to her huſband) you 
did the part of an unwiſe man to lay ſo fooliſh a wager, for 
which offence the remembrance of your folly is puniſhment 
enough; but ſeeing it concerns me not, your wife ſhall be 
your judge.” With that Mrs. Dorrilli, thanking his majeſty, 
went to her huſband, ſaying—Sir, all my anger to you | lay 
down with this kiſs. He wondering all this while to ſee this 
ſtrange and unlooked-for change, wept for joy, deſiring her 
to tell him how ſhe was preſerved ; wherein ſhe ſatisfied him 
at full. The king was likewiſe glad that he had preſerved 


this gentlewoman from wilful famine, and gave judgment on 
the other in this manner: — That he ſhould reſtore the money 


treble which he had wrongfully got from him; and ſo, was 
to have a year's impriſonment. So this gentleman and his 
wite went, with the kiug's leave, lovingly home, where they 
were kindly welcomed by George, to whom for recompence 
he gave the money which he received: ſo lived " ever 

after 1 in great content.“ MaLioxE. 
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The tale in We hcl for Smelts which 1 publiſhed ſome 
years ago, 1 have again ſubjoined to this play. The only 
part of the fable, however, which can be pronounced with 
certainty to be drawn from thence, is, Imogen's wandering 
about after Piſanio has left her in the foreſt; her being al- 
moſt famiſhed ; and being taken at a ſubſequent period, into 
the ſervice of the Roman General as a page. The general 
ſcheme of Cymbeline is, in my opinion, formed on Boccace's | 
novel (Day 2, Nov. 9) and Shakſpeare has taken a circum- 
Nance from it, that is not mentioned in the other tale. It 
appears from the preface to the old tranſlation of the Deco» 
merone, printed in 1620, that many of the novels had before 
received an Engliſh dreſs, and had been printed ſeparſtely : 
« I know, moſt worthy lord,“ (ſays the printer in his Epiſtle 
Dedicatory) © that many of them [the novels of Boccace] 
bave long ſince been publiſhed before, as ſtolen from the original 
author, and yet not beautified with his ſweete ſtyle and elo- 
cution of phraſe, neither ſavouring of his ſingular moral 
applications.” Maron. 

It is needleſs, after what has been juſt quoted, to ſuggeſt the 
probability that the following ſtory had appeared in Engliſh 
previouſly to the compoſition of this play, and, fince that peri- 

od, not fewer than four ver ſions of it have already been pro- 
duced, namely, the old one ſpoken of by Mr. Malone, ano- 
ther mentioned by the authot of a tranſlation of the Deca- 
merone, publiſhed by Dodſley, 1741, in the preface to which 
he ſpeaks of two antecedent to his own, which holds the 
third place, and laſtly that by the authoreſs of Shaiſpeare il. 
lufrated, Of the two elder of theſe I have it not in my power 
to give any character from my own knowledge, having never 
had either of them in my poſſeſſion, and ſhall therefore 
tranſcribe one in the words of the preface of that writer 
who ſtands the third in the foregoing liſt—* Two tranſlati- 
« ons there are in French, that have come to my knowledge, 
* and the ſame number in our own language, if they may be 


* ſtiled ſo; for ſuch liberties are taken every where in alter- 
A 2 ing 
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« ing every thing according to the people's own taſte and 
fancy, that a great part of both bears very little reſem- 
& blance to the original,” What may be the merit of the 
work, from the preface to which the extract here given has 
been quoted, I ſhall not take upon me to decide; but, when 
it is recollected in how agreeable a manner, and with what 
an caſy elegance. of diction, the lady, with whom was cloſed 
the above enumeration of the preceding tranſlators, has ſuc- 
ceeded in her taſk of rendering into Engliſh thoſe ſtories 
from other languages, from whence Shakſpeare was ſup- 
poſed to have derived the ſubjects of certain of his plots, 
it may. become a matter of ſurprize that I ſhould have been 
induced to attempt a new one, and the readers of it may, 
perhaps, imagine that they have no inconſiderable cauſe to 
regret that my. ambition of independency has, upon this 
occaſion, extended ſo far; but the truth is, that, without 
un evident neceſſity, or, at leaſt, the proſpect of ſome indiſ- 
putable advantage to this undertaking, I was unwilling to 
add any farther obligations of that nature to thoſe which 
1 had already incurred, and therefore choſe rather to ha- 
zard the experiment of an entirely new verſion. Whatever 
may be its merits or its defects, they are altogether to be 
imputed to myſelf, as, during the progreſs of its compoſition, 
1 cautiouſly avoided conſulting, or even looking into any of 
the former ones; the reaſon muſt be obvious to any perſon 
who reflecta how prone our ideas, upon any ſubject, are to 
flow, even involuntarily, into thoſe channels cither of thought 
or expreſſion, which have been already once opened in 
the mind. This muſt, however, be underſtood with the 
| exception of one or two ſentences, reſpecting the preciſe 
meaning of which 1 happened to be doubtful. 

| | | - Ep1ros. 


THE 


— — ̃ — 
Tas NINTH STORY* 
oF vu” 
Second day of the DECAMERONE, 
Or Giovanni Weeze, 1 
 Thranflated from the Original Ils, by the Bite, 
a 


8 that there were aſſembled at an Inn in Paris 


certain Italian Merchants of very conſiderable note, who 
had, agreeably to their wonted cuſtom, come thither fot ' 
rarious purpoſes of buſineſs ; Having one evening in par- 
ticular ſupped pleaſantly | together, they entered into con- 
verſation upon different ſubjects; and, at length, aſter wan- 
dering for ſome time ſrom one topic to another, began a 

| : __ _ diſcourſe 


ell fatto contenuto in queſta novella potrebbe crederſi, ſe- 
| condo il parere di Manni, che aveſſe inteſo it Boccacio dal 
ſuo Maeſtro Andalò di Negro, che fu Genoveſe : E, quanto 
alla pudicizia Genoveſe, il Bracelli De claris Genvenfibus 
ſeriſſe; Nec matronalis pudicitie curam ulli unguam populo majorem 
fuiſſe crediderim ; cujus rei certiſimum argumentum habeo, quod nulla 
unquam urbes, quantimvis injuſte ac odio/e, expugnate a Grnuemſi- 
bus inveniuniur, in quibus pudicitia mulierisf conſervata nen fit, Quelta 
Novella ſervi d'argomento a Shakſpeare per la ſua tragedia 
di Cymbeline, i cui caratteri, dice Vautore delle fue illuſtra- 
zioni, eũere, di gran lunga, inferiori a quelli rappreſentati 


dal Boccacio. | 
MARTINELLI, 


| Aaz 
+ Forte muliebris legendum ; valde etenim ſuſpicor vocem 
mulier in eo, quod a Logicis Affradum vulgo appellatur, haud 


unquam, ab ullo pure latinitatis-ſcriptore, uſurpatam fuiſſe. 
EniToR, 
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"diſcourſe concerning their wives whom they had left behind 
them at their reſpective habitations ; when one of the Com- 
pany ſaid after a jocular manner: I do not pretend to 
know what ſort of conduct mine obſerves while I am abroad; 
but this I very well know, that whenever I meet with an 
agreeable girl here, and that I have an opportunity of in- 
dulging my inclination for her, Ido not ſuffer the love which 
I bear to my wiſe to be any obſtacle to the enjoyment of my 
wiſhes: Another of the company upon that replied, “ ſuch 
exactly is the courſe which I purſue upon theſe occaſions , 

ſeeing that, whatever opinion I may entertain reſpecting my 
wife's fidelity, of this I may be certain, that it will have 
no effect in preventing her ſrom gratifying her natural in- 
clinations, and, in that caſe, no reproach ought ſurely to 
attend the endeavour to render obligations mutual between 
us: * guale afino da in parete, tal receve. A third delivered his 
ſentiments preciſely to the ſame effect, and in a word, it 
was ſufficiently apparent that, in reſpect to one point, they 
all perfectly agreed, namely, that the ladies, whom they had 


left at home, would not fail, during their abſence, to make 
the beſt uſe of their time. One only, whoſe name was 


hende Lomellin, of Genoa, expreſſed himſclf in words 
— — 

ot a con contrary tendency, affirming that, by the eſpecial fa- 

vour of heaven, he was poſſeſſed of a lady for his wife who 

had a mind ſo richly fraught with all thoſe virtues and 


' graces, which contribute to adorn the character, not only 
of an accompliſhed woman, but, in a great meaſure alſo, 
that of a well bred cavalier, that, perhaps, all Italy could 


not 


* As I deſpaired of being able to retain the proverbial 
caſt of this ſentence, and at the ſame time preſerve its hu- 
; mour, free from vulgarity, i in a tranſlation, I thought i it bet- 
hy ter to let it wear its native form in the text; ſomewhat, how- 

ever of its primitive ſpirit may poſſibly be conveyed in a 
verſion of this ſort, though deſtitute of that air of familiar 
conciſeneſs which marks the original : Whatever favour the 
Aſs thinks fit to con fer upon the wall with bis heels, be is ſure of re- 
| * ceiving at leaft an equivalent in return.” Ep1ToR. 


- 
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not produce another of equal excellence : That the com. 
mendations now beſtowed upon her might not be thought 
to ſurpaſs her real merits, he remarked that ſhe was cx» 
tremely beautiful, age having not as yet in any degree im- 
paired her charms, and at once elegant and dignified in her 
carriage and deportment; nor were there any of the inge- 
nious arts, the practice of which is ſo becoming in a fe- 
male, ſuch as that of embroidering, and thoſe which de- 
pend upon the productions of the filk worm, in which her 
performance did not excel that of almoft every other per- 
ſon : he added that ſhe was a * complete miſtreſs of the ſei- 
ence of domeſtic economy and the management of the ta- 
ble, being withal perfectly courteons, prudent and diſcreet : - 
He then launched into encomiums upon her ſkill in horſeman- 
ſhip and falconry, ſpoke in praiſe of her literary qualifica- 
tions, and ſcrupled not to declare that her knowledge of 
arithmetic was ſuch as to equal that of any merchant; At 
length, after pzuch more advanced in her praiſe, he began to 
ſpeak concerning that which appeared to be more intimately 
connected with the fubject of their late converſation ; affirm- 
ing with an oath that one more faithful and chaſte was not 
any where to be found ; infomuch, that he was thoroughly 
perſuaded, that if he was to be abſent from home for ten years 
. or even for ever, ſhe could not be induced to yield to the 
ſolicitations of any other perſon. | 
7 | Among 
have been tempted to vary in this place a little from 
the ſenſe of the original which appears to convey an impli- 
cation that Bernabo's wife had been accuſtomed, at ſome 
times, herſelf to attend at table, and that, in his enumeration 
of her perfections, he had, amongſt the reſt, ſet down the 
dexterity and addreſs diſplayed by her in her performances 
upon theſe occaſions; a circumſtance, which could not fail 
to excite diſguſt in the minds of perſons habituated to the 
delicaty of modern faſhions and manners, as tending to di- 
miniſh the notion of reſpect due to the lady's character. — 
Ihe original words are theſe © Oltre a queſto niuno ſcudiere, 
%o famigliar, che dire vogliamo, diceva trovarſi, il quale 


meglio, ne pit 4ccortamente ſerviſſe ad una tavola d' un 
Signore, che ſerviva ella“ &c, Eprrox. 
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Amongſt the merchants who took a part in the conver. 
fation above mentioned, was a young man named Ambro- 
giuolo da Piacenza, who preſently began to turn the latter 
part of Bernabo's eulogium upon his wife into the greateft 
ridicule imaginable; and, in a fpirit of mockery, demanded 
of him whether the Emperor had granted to him ſolely this 
| extraordinary privilege, beyond what he permitted the reſt 
of mankind to enjoy. Bernabo a little mortified at this, an+ 
N . ſwered; that not the Emperor, but God, whoſe power ſome- 
| 9 be exceeded that of the Emperor, had conſerred upon 

— him this bleſſing—Ambrogiuolo upon this replied, © Ber- 
2 nabo, I do not in the leaſt doubt, that you imagine you are 
LARA now ſpeaking nothing more than truth : but, as far as lam 
capable of forming a judgment, you ſeem but very imper- 
y to have conſidered the true nature of things; ſince, 
if you had indeed examined it more accurately, I do not 
think that you have an underſtanding ſo groſs, as not to 
have diſcovered enough to induce you to. ſpeak with greater 
LY caution reſpecting this matter: and in order that you may 
not 1uppoſe that we, who have ſpokeri with more freedom 
FJ | concerning the character of our wives, believe that we have 
ſuch as are compoſed of different materials, or otherwiſe 
þ | formed than yours; but that, prompted by our natural diſ- 
cernment, we have thus delivered our ſentiments, I am very 
deſirous to reaſon with you for a while upon this ſubject. —. 
1 have always underſtood that man occupies the moſt exalted 
rank amongſt thoſe creatures whom the Deity has appointed 
to inhabit the regions of mortality, and that woman holds 

the ſecond place; but certainly man, as is generally believed, 
and i is, indeed, manifeſt by his performances, is the more per- 
fect of the two; and poſſeſſing a higher degree of perfection, 
he onght, without all queſtion, to poſſeſs, like wiſe, a ſupe- 
rior portion of firmneſs and conſtancy, and fo, it muſt be 
admitted, that he does. Women, accordingly, are univer- 
ſally obſerved to be more wavering and uncertain, and the 
zeaſon * be made * from many natural cauſes, 
| which 
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which it is not my preſent intention to touch upon, If then 
man be allowed to be maſter of a greater ſhare of reſolu- 
tion, and, nevertheleſs, is unable to refrain, (1 will not ſay 
from yielding to the ſeducements of the woman who folicits 
him,) but even from wiſhing to poſſeſs her whom he finds 
agreeable to him, nay, from doing every thing in his power 
that he may enjoy the pleaſure of being in company with 
her, and that not once in a month, but a thouſand times in a - 
day, what reſiſtance can you expect a woman, by nature 
frail_atd irreſolute, to make againſt intreaties, flatteries, 
preſents, and the thouſand other devices that will be put 
in practice by an artful man who is enamoured of her? do 
you imagine it poſſible, that ſhe can hold out in oppoſition 
to his artifices? Certainly, whatever you may think it pro- 
per to affirm, I do not believe that you entertain ſuch an 
opinion: You do not, however, pretend to deny that your 
wife is 4 woman, and that, like other women, ſhe is com- 
poſed of fleſh and blood; if ſuch indeed be the caſe, flic 
muſt of courſe, be actuated by the ſame inelinations, aud 
be endued only with the ſame powers, which others feel, 
to reſiſt her natural ptopenſities, whereſore, it is extreme» 
ly poſſible, whatever virtue ſhe may be miſtreſs of, that 
ſhe may be induced to follow the example of the reſt of her 
ſex : and there is nothing, in its nature poſſible, which ought 
to be contradicted with that vehemence, or the oppoſite 
of which can reaſonably be aſſerted with that confidence, 
which you diſcover upon the preſent occaſion.” To this 
Bernabo replied, „I am but a merchant, and not à philofo- 
pher, and, like a merchant, I ſhall anſwer you, and ſay, that 
I am well aſſured that thoſe conſequences which you have 
mentioned can only happen to filly women, over whoſe 
a conduct a ſenſe of modeſty has no influence; but thoſe who 
are wiſe and prudent feel ſuch a ſolicitude for their hofobr, 
as to manifeſt a degree of fortitude in the preſervation of it, 
ſuperior to what even men are capable of exerting vo ſhew 
not an equal anxiety as to what concerns their o-]: and 
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one of the laſt mentioned kind is my wifc,” « Truly,” ſaid 
Ambrogiuolo, © if for every time they thought fit to indulge 
themſelves in theſe little indiſcretions, a horn were to grow 
out of their forcheads, which might ſerve as an evidence of 
what they had been doing, I can readily believe that the 
number would be very ſmall of ſuch as could be induced to 
tranſgreſs in that way : but, not only no horn appears up- 
on theſe occaſions, but not even the ſmalleſt trace or token 
remains, provided they have but a little prudence, of any 
ſuch matter ; while diſgrace and the downfall of honour con- 
ſiſts in nothing more than being detected: for which reaſon, 
whenever they have it in their power to gratify their in- 
chnations in ſecret, they never fail to do ſo ; or, if they ſhould 
at any time forbear, it could only be in conſequenee of 
weakneſs and folly: Look upon this therefore as a certain 
truth, that ſhe alone is chaſte, who either has never been 
ſolicited, or, if ſhe has been obliged herſelf to ſuc, has not 
been thought worthy of being attended to Now though I 
am convinced, that for many natural and infallible reaſons, 
this matter cannot be otherwiſe than 1 have declared, I 
yet ſhould not venture to ſpeak ſo confidently concerning 
it, had I not experienced the truth of what I affirm upon 
many occaſions, and with a great variety of women. I will 
moreover be bold to ſay that had I an opportunity of being 
near this your incorruptible ſpauſe, I ſhould have no doubt 
of being able, in a ſhort ſpace of time, to bring her inta 
the ſame fituation, as I have done fo many others,” Ber- 
nabo, with ſome perturbation, replied, © A verbal conteſt of 
this nature might be carried on without end: you may al- 
firm, and I may affirm, and in the end, nothing at all come 
of it: but ſince you maintain that all are ſo eaſily to be 
won, apd that your own powers are ſo irreſiſtible ; in order 
that you may receive conviction of the unſullicd purity of 
my wife, 1 ſhall willingly conſent to have my head cut off, 
if you can ever prevail upon her to yield to a compliance 
with your deſires; and if you fail of ſucceſs in your attempt, 

I will 
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1 will not require any greater forfeiture on your part than a 
thouſand florins of gold.” Ambrogiuolo rouſed by this 
challenge anſwered © Bernabo, I eonfeſs 1 am ignorant of 
any advantage, which I could derive from ſhedding your 
blood, if I ſhould prove victorious; but if you are diſpoſed 
to put the truth of my arguments to the proof, do you ſtake 
five thouſand florins of gold, which ſurely muſt be of ſome- 
what leſs value to you than your head, againſt one thouſand 
of mine; and, whereas you ſeem not deſirous to preſcribe 
any limitation to the period for making this experiment, I am 
willing to bind myſelf to ſet out from hence for Genoa, and 
within three months to be reckoned from the day of my de- 
parture, to obtain the fruition of your wife, and in proof 
of my ſucceſs, to bring back with me ſome of her moſt va- 
luable rarities, together with ſuch other teſtimonies as ſhall 
oblige yourſelf to confeſs that no impoſition has been prac- 
ticed upon you; this, however, muſt be upon condition of 
your aſſuring me upon your faith and honour that you 
will not in the mean time come to Genoa, nor write a ſyl- 
lable to her reſpecting this buſineſs.” Bernabo declared 
himſelf well pleaſed with the propoſed conditions; and 
notwithſtanding that the other merchants, who were pre- 


ſent, endeavoured to the utmoſt of their power to prevent 


the execution of this purpoſe, well knowing that great miſ- 
chief might be the conſequence, yet to that degree were 
the minds of theſe two inflamed, that, in oppoſition to the 
will of all the reſt, they bound themſelves by articles of 
agreement to each other, and ſigned them with their hands. 
The obligation being executed in form, Bernabo remained 
in Paris, and Ambrogiuolo, with all poſlible expedition, haſt- 
ed to Genoa, where having paſſed ſome days, and found 
out the name of the ſtreet in which the lady held her reſi- 
dence, and uſed the utmoſt diligence to learn every circum- 
ſtarice relating to her character and manners, he ſoon un- 
derſtood that all he had heard concerning theſe from Ber- 
nabo ſell rather ſhort of her general reputation: He then 
LI = became 
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became ſenſible in how raſh and ill;udged an enterprize he 
had engaged; notwithſtanding which, he found means to 
obtain an interview with a certain poor woman, who was 
a frequent viſitor at the houſe, and for whom the miſtreſs 
of it entertained a very particular kindneſs : Though the re- 
fuſed to be any farther prevailed upon, he yet was able, by 
the influence of money, ſo far to overcome her ſcruples that 
he gained, by her alliſtance, an opportunity of being con- 
veycd in a trunk, framed according to his own contrivance, 
not only into the houſe, but even into the very bed-chamber 
of the lady, into which the good woman, under pretenee 
of being about to take a journey of ſome diſtance, and agree- 
ably to the inſtructions fhe had received from Ambrogiuolo, 
had, by her intereſt, procured admiſſion for it, during a few 
days. The trunk then being depoſited in the chamber, and 
night coming on, Ambrogiuolo, at the time when he thought 
it probable that the lady would be aſleep, having, by a cer- 
tain device, the power of faſtening and uncioſing the trunk, 
ventured ſoftly forth into the chamber, in which the kept 
a light burning: By this means he had an opportunity of 
examining with care the fituation of the apartment, the 
paintings, and whatever it contained beſides deſerving of 
notice, and of impreſſing them upon his memory. Then 
approaching the bed, and perceiving that the lady and a 


little 


* By a flight variation of the pointing of the original, it 
may be made to ſignify cither that'the woman, or that Am- 
brogiuolo, was to pretend to ſet out upon this feigned expe» 
dition ; agreeably to the latter notion, ſhe may be ſuppoſed 
to have been induced by his perſuafions to depoſit his trunk, 
under pretence of its containing ſome valuable treaſure, in 
the lady's apartment, as a place of the greateſt ſecurity, dur- 
ing his abſence : Upon any other ſuppoſition, the woman 
will ſcarecly be thought to merit much commendation for her 
fidelity to her beneſactreſs. The Italian words are, “non 
te potendola ad altro inducere, con denari la corruppe, e da 
* Jet in una cafſa artificiata a ſuo modo fi fece portare, non 
„ ſolamente nella caſa, ma nella camera della gentildonna, 
c quivi, come ſe in alcuna parte andar — la buona 


« ſemmina, 


* 


| 
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little infant which lay by her fide, were both faſt aſlcep, have 
ing gently turned down the bedeloaths, he diſcovered that 
her naked beauties were nothing inferior to thoſe which ſhe 
diſplayed when dreſſed; but was unable to find any diſtin- 
guiſhing marks upon her perſon, concerning which he might 
make a particular report, one only excepted, which ſhe had 
under her left breaſt: this was a mole, around which grew 


certain hairs of a bright golden colour; and having viewed 
this, he with great caution, covered her again; notwith- 


| ſtanding that, bcholding her ſo extremely beautiful, he was 
almoſt tempted to put his life in hazard and lay himſelf down 


by her ſide : but, having learned how exceedingly rigid and 
ſevere ſhe was, with reſpect to the leaſt indignity offered to 
her honour, he thought it better to decline the chance of 
any farther danger: and having paſſed the greater part of 
the night at his caſe in the chamber, he took out of a cheſt 
which ſtood therein, a Purſe, a gown, a ring, and a girdle, 
and all theſe things being conveyed into his trunk, he re- 
turned thither himſelf likewiſe, and faſtened it in the ſame 
manner as before; and in this manner did he proceed for two 
ſucecſſive nights, without the lady's having the leaſt percep, 
tion of what had happened. Upon the arrival of the third 
day, the good woman, according to the direction ſhe had 
received, returned for the trunk, and ordered it to be recon- 

veyed 


© femmina, ſecando Pordine dato da Ambrogiuolo, la race 
« comandd per alcun di.” Place a comma after the word 
voleſſe and the change is made; and ſo I find it in the Paris 
edition, printed by Prault, 1768. The ſentence being di- 
vided in this manner, ii ben femmina will appear to be 
the nominative to »7:comando and not to voleſſe. It is poſſible, 
however, that the woman might have employed the ſtt ata- 
gem of her pretended departure from home, in order to gain 
admiſſion for the trunk, at his requeſt, and yet not have 
been conſcious hat he himſell was to be incloſed in it. In 
the edition of 1725, London, by Rolli, copied from that 
of 1527, aud that of Martinelli, 1762, there is no ſtop at 

Ebrrox. 
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veyed to the place from whence it had been taken; and Am- 
brogiuolo, iſſuing thence, after having rewarded the woman 
agrecably to his promiſe, with all the expedition poſſible, and 
having the articles above mentioned in his poſſeſſion, pur- 
ſued his way to Paris, where he arrived before the ap- 
pointed time. Then fummoning together the merchants who 
had been witneſſes to their compact, and to the laying of 
the wager, he, in the preſence of Bernabo declared that he 
had won it, inaſmuch as he had accompliſhed that which 
he had vaunted of his ability to perform; and to prove 
the truth of this, he, in the firſt place, deſcribed the form 
and fituation of the chamber, and the paintings contained 
in it, and then produced thoſe things belonging to her, which 
he had carried away with him, and which, he affirmed, he 
had received from her own hands. Bernabo acknowledged 
that thc appearance of the chamber was indeed fuch as he 
had pronounced it to be, and likewiſe that he could not de- 
ny that the things produced by him had really belonged to 
his wife, but, at the ſame time remarked that he might 
have obtained his information reſpecting the houſe from ſome 
of the ſervants, and by the ſame means might have acquired 
poſſeſſion of the things : wherefore unleſs he could ſhew 
ſome ſtronger evidence in confirmation of his aſſertion, it 
did not appear to him that what kad yet been advanced was 
ſufficient ro entitle him to win the wager, Upon which Am- 
brogiuolo replicd; „This, in truth, ought to ſuſſice, but 
* fince you are deſirous that I ſhould afford you ſome plainer 
* teſtimony, I am ready to do ſo. I declare to you then that 
& the lady * Zinevra your wife, has, under her left breaſt, 
« .a pretty large mole, round which grow about fix hairs, as 
« bright as gold.” x 
Bernabo, upon hearing theſe words pronounced, felt as if 
a dagger had transfixed his heart, ſuch was the extremity of 


5 his 
» Thus the, Genoeſe; but the Tuſcans ſay Ginevra and 
Ginevera, . 
4 MaRrTINELLI, 
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his affliction; and the ſudden and total alteration which his 
countenance underwent, exhibited manifeſt proofs, even with- 
out the aſſiſtance of ſpeech, that he was but too well con- 
vinced of the truth of what Ambrogiuolo had aſſerted ; Af- 
ter a ſhart pauſe, therefore, he expreſſed himſelf in this man- 
ner: „Gentlemen, that which Ambrogiuolo affirms, is true; 
« and, for that reafon, as he is evidently the winner, he is 
« entitled to come whenever he pleaſes and receive his mo- 
« ney;” and, accordingly, on the following day, the claims 
of Ambrogiuolo were entirely diſcharged, and Bernabo ſet- 
ting out from Paris, having his mind fraught with the moſt 
vengeful purpoſes againſt his wife, advanced towards Genoa : 


Being unwilling to enter the city, when he had arrived at a 4 


country houſe which he had at the diſtance of about twenty 
miles from thence, he there ſtopped, and diſpatched a ſervant, 
in whom he repoſed a particular confidence, to Genoa, with 
a couple of horſes and letters for his wife, informing her of 
his arrival, and deſiring her t come, attended by the meſ- 
ſenger, to meet him. To this perſon he delivered ſecret in- 
ſtructious that, as ſoonias they ſhould arrive in ſome place 
convenient for the purpoſe, he ſhould, without the leaſt ſeru- 
ple or heſitation, * put her to death, and then return to him, 
The ſervant, therefore, having come to Genoa, delivered 
the letters, and exactly fulfilled the orders given him, was 
received with warm exprefhons of welcome and much ap- 
pearance of ſatisfaQion by the lady, who, the next morn- 
ing, having mounted her horſe, and attended by the ſervant, 
ſet out upon her way to the abode of her huſband in the 
country, where he was ſuppoſed to await her coming: whilſt 
they travelled together converfing upon various ſubjects, 
they arrived in the midft of a deep aud ſolitary vale, ſur- 


rounded 


* The cruel ſpirit of revenge, manifeſted by this order, 
confirms what Braccelli above cited memtions concerniag 
the ſcrupulous delicacy of the Genoeſe of thgſe times, with 
te ſpect to the chaſtity of matrous, ' W 
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- rounded on every fide by craggy precipices and woods 
which appearing to her conductor to be a place in which 
he might with ſecurity execute the commands of his lord, 
he drew forth a poignard, and ſeizing the lady by the arm, 
addreſſed her in theſe words: Let me adviſe you, Madam, 
<« ſtraight to prepare for death by recommending your ſoul to 
« God, for die you preſently muſt, and upon the very ſpot 
« where you now ſtand :” The lady heholding the poignard- 
and heating theſe words, in the utmoſt terror replied ; 
« Have merey upon me, I conjure you, in the name of 
Gad: inform me, at leaſt, before you kill me, what offence 
L have committed againſt you that you ſhould defire to 
* fake away my life?“ „Madam,“ reſumed he, “you have 
not offenu.d me in the leaſt particular: but with reſpect 
to the offence committed againſt your huſband, all that 
* I know is this, that I have received a poſitive command 
from him to put you to death, without any figns of com- 
« paſhon, before we reach the end of our journey, and 
« that he has threatened, in caſe of my refuſing to comply 
« with this injunction, to have me hanged up by the neck. 
« You are by no means ignorant, how much I am bound to 
« him, and how next to impoſlible it is for me to refuſe 
the performance of any taſk which he may think pro- 
« per to enjoin me: Heaven, knows, I ſincerely pity you, 
but I have it not in my power to act otherwiſe.” To 
this the lady, burſting into tears, replied; „Ah! for the 
« ſake of heaven, take compaſſion upon me, and do not be- 
come the murderer of one who never injured you, to 
comply with the humour of another. God, who knows 
« all things, knows that | never yet did any thing for which 
« deſerve to receive ſuch 3 recompenſe from my huſband : 
« But let us, for the preſent, forbear to ſay any more upon 
« that head; you have it now in your power, if it accord 
« with your inclination, to do what will be, at the ſame time? 
« pleaſing to God, to your lord, and to me, and in this 


« manner: take theſe my 33 (leaving me ouly your 
doublet 
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« doublet and hat) and return with them to mige and thy 
« lord, and inform him that you have executed his orders 
« by putting me to death, and I ſwear-to you by that life, 
« for which 1 ſhall hold myſelf indebted to you, that I will 
« inſtantly depart hence and withdraw myſelf to ſome place 
„ whence no tidings of me ſhall ever reach «either him, 
« you, or this country.” Her attendant, who felt a ſtrong 
reluctance to deprive her of life, ſuddenly yielded to the 
emotions of compaſſion; wherefore, having taken her cloaths, 
and preſented her with an old doublet and a hat, beſeech- 

ing her at the ſame time to fly from that part of the coun- 
try, he left her, heing in poſſeſſion of a little money which 
ſhe happened to have brought with her, alone and on foot, 
in the wild and deſert vale, and then returned to his lord, 
to whom he gave an account, not only of his having exe- 
cuted his commands, but that he had left her dead body in 2 
place where it was likely to be devoured by wolves. Bar- 
nabo, after ſome time, departed for Genoa, and the know- 
ledge of the fat above related becoming public, be was 
very ſeverely *cenſured for the part he had acted. 

The lady remaining ſolitary and diſconſoſate, when fe 
perceived the night coming on, having diſguiſed herſelf in the 
beſt manner ſhe was able, made her way to a ſmall village 
in the neighbourhood ; where having obtained from an old 
woman, ſuch things as ſhe ſeemed to ſtand in the greateſt 
need of, ſhe ſhortened\ and altered the doublet in ſuch + 
manner as that it fitted her, and, having made herfcl! a pair 
of ftrowſers out of her ſhitt, cut ſhort her hair, and traus- 

formed 

* If the circumſtance was really as it is here recorded, it 
ſeems probable that, in thoſe times, the Genoeſe had a 
power of putting their wives to death, without being obliged 


to render an account of their conduct to the ſtate. 
MARTINELLY. 


| + The expreſſion in the original is, * wn pig di pannilini” 
which, 1 imagined, might, in this place, be very naturally 
_ reudered by the above word, at the ſame time that 1 dare 

at 


* 
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formed herſelf in all points to the appearance of a mariner, 
ſhe directed her ſteps towards the ſea fide, where, ſhe met, 
by accident, wit h a gentleman of Catalonia, named Segnor 
Encararch, who had juſt come on ſhore for the purpoſe of 
refreſhing himſelf at a neighbouring fountain, while his veſ- 
ſel lay at anchor not far diſtant ; with whom entering into 
diſcourſe, ſhe engaged herſelf to him in the capacity of a 
ſervant, and, accordingly, when he went on board, em- 
barked with him, deſiring to be called by the name of Sicu- 
. Tano da Finale. Having now, by the order of her new 
. maſter, aſſumed a better kind of attire, ſhe entered upon 
the duties of her ſtation in ſo ſatisfactory and proper a man- 
ner, that he ſoon became infinitely delighted with her per- 
. formance. It happened, not long after, that this Catalonian 
made a voyage, with a cargo of merchandize, to Alexan- 
dria, and carrying with him certain curious falcons, made a 
preſent of them to the Soldan; who having, in return for 
this compliment, ſometimes invited him to dinner, and re- 
marking the dexterity and addreſs of Sicurano, who, upon 
theſe occaſions never failed to attend, and being much pleaſ- 
ed with them, demanded her 3s a gift of the Catalonian, 
| who, 


not take upon me to determine poſitively whether that part 
of a ſailor's garb was in uſe at the period here referred to, 
viz. above 400 years ago, but ſhall leave that point to be 
decided by ſome perſon of ſuperior knowledge in the prac- 
tices of Antiquity. The Italian phraſe might have been 
de ſigned. to fignify only a pair of linen hoſe. The edition 
of Giolito has, I find, admitted a variation of the reading 
un paio di pannilini di gamba;” and Alunno in his Ri- 
chezze della lingua volgare, cites the ſame paſſage with the 
addition of « da gamba and ſubjoins, by way of explana- 
tion, ciee calzette di tela, © calzoni, o bragheſſe Fc.” which till 
leaves a doubt as to the preciſe meaning; and how can 
« pannilini di gamba, or * da gamba” be put for ca/zoni or 
bragheſſe The word here introduced into the Engliſh may 
be ſaid to include whatever can be ſuppoſed to be denoted 
by any of the foregoing terms. The ſame word has, I diſ- 
cover upon examination, been admitted here by the trans- 
later of Dodlley's edition, 1741. | 
| | Ep1T0R. 
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who, though he conſidered it as a great hardſhip to be 
obliged to part with her, knew not how to refuſe a com- 
pliance with this requeſt, and accordingly yielded her up 
to him. Sicurano in a little time acquired, by her good 
conduct, the favour and love of the Soldan in no lefs a de- 
gree than ſhe had before poſſeſſed that of the Cataloniar, 
It happened, after ſome time, that a great aſſembly of mer- 
chants, as well Chriſtians as Saracens, after the manner of 
a fair, was, according to annual cuſtom, at a certain ſeaſor, 
to be held at Acra, which was under the dominion of the 
Soldan; thither he uſually deputed, in order that the mer- 
chants and their merchandiſe might be protected, beſides the 
other neceſſary officets, ſome perſon high in authority, at- 
tended by ſuch a train as might be qualified to act as a 
guard : To the performance of this duty, when the period 
was at hand, he conceived the defign of appointing Sicura- 
no, who had already acquired a very accurate knowledge of 
the language, and this deſign was preſently after put in ex- 
ecution. Sicurano, therefore, being arrived at Acra in the 
character of Lord and Captain of the guard of merchants, 
exerted herſelf with much fidelity and diligence in the diſ- 
charge of all the duties of her office, and examining all mat- 
ters with a minute and attentive inſpection, ſaw there ſun- 
dry merchants of Sicily, Piſa, Gerioa and Venice, as well as 
ſome from the other ſtates of Italy, with whom, on account 
of the fond remembrance which ſhe entertained of her coun- 
try, ſhe willingly engaged in a familiar intercourſe and cor- 
reſpondence. It came to paſs, upon one particular occaſion, 
that, having ſtopped to viſit a ware- room belonging to ſome 
Venetian merchants, ſhe happened to caſt her -eyes upon 
certain curious toys, and, amongſt the reſt, upon a purſe 
and a girdle, which, with great ſurpriſe, ſhe inſtantly knew + 
to be her own, but, without betraying any marks of extra- 
ordinary emotion, ſhe calmly demanded to whom "ay be- 
longed, and whether they were to be ſold. 
B b Ambrogiuolo 
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Ambrogiuolo da Piacenza, who was arrived there witk 
a large cargo of merchandize, aboard a Venetian veſſel, hear- 
ing that the Captain of the guard had been inquiring who 
was the owner of theſe things, advanced into his preſence, 
and laughing, ſaid; * Sir, theſe things are mine, and I do 
& not intend to ſell them; but if you feel a particular incli-- 
nation to poſſeſs them, I will, with all my heart, make 
« you a preſent of them.” Sicurano, perceiving him laugh, 
began to ſuſpe& that, by ſome circumſtance or other, he had 
recollected her; but putting on an undiſturbed countenance, 
ſaid : © you laugh, perhaps, at ſeeing a perſon like me, trained 
* to the profeſſion of arms, go about making inquiries con- 
« cerning ſuch feminine trifles as theſe.” Ambrogiuolo 
replied; © 1 do not, Sir, laugh upon that acoount,. but at 
the manner in which 1 acquired them.” © Ah! tell me, 
« I pray you,” ſaid Sicurano, © as you hope to proſper by 
the favour of heaven, if you can without impropriety, by 
« what means you got poſſeſſion of them.” Sir, anſwered 
Ambrogiuolo, they were given to me, together with a few 
other things of the ſame kind, by a lady of Genoa, called 
0 Madonna Zinevra, the wife of Bernabo Lomellin, one 
« night when F was admitted to her bed, with a requeſt 
« that I would carefully preſerve them for her ſake. Now 
« laughed upon recollecting the folly of Bernabo, who 
« was filly enough to lay a wager of five thouſand florius 
« to one thouſand, that it would not be in my power to 
« prevail. on his- wife to conſent to the gratification of my 
« amorous defires: which, however, I accompliſhed, and 
« won the wager : and he, who rather merited puniſhment 
. « himſelf, for his brutiſh abſurdity, than ſhe for doing what 
« every woman does, returning from Paris to Genoa, ac- 
« cording to the reports which have reached my ear, cauſed 
« her to be put to death,” Sicurano hearing this, inſtantly 
comprehended the reaſon of Bernabo's reſentment againſt 
her, and clearly perceived that this man was the cauſe of 
all her misfortunes, and ah therefore, to conſider with 
"  harklf 
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herſelf by what means ſhe might be able to prevent his eſ- 
caping with impunity. Appearing, therefore, to be much 
diverted with this ſtory, ſhe artfully contrived to enter into 
a cloſe familiarity with him, ſo that, the fair being ended, 
Ambrogiualo was induced by her perſuaſions, to accompany 
her to Alexandria, carrying with him all his effects, and 
there Sicurano procured for him a ware-houſe, and lodged 
a conſiderable ſum of money in his hands; the conſequence 
of which was, that conceiving that this was likely to prove 
a very advantageous connection for him, he ſojourned there 
with much ſatisfaction. Sicurano, anxiouſly ſolicitous to ren- 
der her innocence manifeſt to Bernabo, could not be at eaſe, 
until, by the aſſiſtance of ſome of the principal Genoeſe mer- 
chants, then at Alexandria, ſhe had, under ſome newly in- 
vented pretext, cauſed him to come to that city, for whom, 
being now reduced from his former proſperity to circum- 
ſtances ſufficiently mean and poor, ſhe ſecretly procured a a 
reception at the houſe of a friend, till time itſelf ſeemed to 
bring that to paſs which ſhe was ſo deſirous of accompliſh- 
mg. ' 

Sicurano had already taken care that Ambrogiuolo ſhould 
relate the ſtory in the preſence of the Soldan, who ſeemed 
much gratified and entertained with it: But as ſoon as it 
was evident that her huſband was arrived, conſidering, that 
the buſineſs which ſhe had undertaken would not admit of 
being any longer delayed; a convenient opportunity having 
been taken for the purpoſe, ſhe obtained permiſſion from the 
Soldan that Ambrogiuolo and Bernabo ſhould be ordered to 
appear before him, and that the former thould either be 
induced by gentle methods, or, if thoſe failed, compelled by 
ſeverity, in the hearing of the other, to declare the truth 
reſpecting thoſe circumſtances by which he boaſted to have 
gained ſuch advantage over the wife of Bernabo. In con- 
ſequence of this order, both Ambrogiuolo and Bernabo hav- 
ing made their appearance, the Soldan, with a ſtern coun- 
tenance, in the preſence of many perſons aſſembled round 
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him, commanded Ambrogiuolo to deliver the truth, making 
it known in what manner, he had won from Bernabo the 
bve thouſand florins of gold. Sicurano was there preſent, 
in whoſe ſupport Ambrogiuolo was inclined to place the 
greateſt confidence, but who, with a countenance expreſſive 
of ſtrong emotion aud reſentment, threatened to have the 
moſt grievous tortures inflicted upon him, if he refuſed to- 
obey the injunction: Ambrogiuolo, therefore, diſmayed and 
overcome by the apprehenſion of danger which ſeemed to 
threaten him on- every fide, in the preſence of Bernabo 
and many others, conceiving too that no greater puniſh- 
ment would attend his confeſſion than being compelled to a 
reſtitution of the five thouſand florins of gold, and the things 
which he had taken, related the whole affair very particu. 
larly, and juſt as it had happened. When Ambrogiuolo had 
made. an end of ſpeaking, Sicurano, who acted. upon this- 
occaſion as the Soldan's deputy, turning to Bernabo, ſaid : 
« And what ſort oſ conduct did you obſerve towards your 
« wife in conſequence of theſe falſchoods ?” Fo which Ber- 
nabo replied ; Being overeome by rage on account of the 
« loſs of my money, and by ſhame, for the diſgrace which, 
« ]jmagined, I had ſuffered from my wife, I commiſſioned 
« one of my. ſervants to take away her life; and, according 
« to the report made to me by him, ſhe was, not long after; 
« devoured by, wolves.” All theſe things having been re- 
lated in the preſence of the Soldan, and by him diſtinctly 
heard, and underſtood, although as yet he comprehended not 
the purpoſe which. Sicurano, to whom, at her own requeſt, 
he had granted the entire management of the buſineſs, had. 
in view; ſhe thus addrefled him: . You may plainly perceive, 
« my lord, what motives this good lady has for glorying in 
« lover and a huſband; a lover, who, at the ſame time 
« that he robs her of her reputation, blaſting her character 
« with forgeries and lies, brings ruin upon her huſband ;: 
„ and à huſband, who, more inclined to give credit to the 
| «-flanderous 


'© Nlanderous falſehoods of others, than to that truth of 
which, from long experience, he had reaſon to be con- 
% vinced, cauſes her to be murdered, and afterwards eaten 
« by wolves.: Beſides all this, ſuch is the kindneſs and the 
love which both friend and huſband bear to her, that hav- 
ing paſſed a confiderable time in her company, yet neither 
« of them ſo much as knows her.” But, to the end that 
you may more perſectly conceive how much each of them 
© has merited, provided you. are pleaſed to grant me the 
« ſpecial indulgence of puniſhing the deceiver, and pardon- 
« ing the deceived, I will oblige her to come and make her 
appearance here in your preſence and in their's.” The 
Soldan, being well diſpoſed, upon this occafion, to comply 
in every particular with the inclinations of Si curano, ſaid 
that he was very well pleaſed to grant her requeſt and de- 
fired her to introduce the lady. Bernabo, upon this, was 
ſcized with ſudden aſtoniſhment, having been fully perſuaded 
of her death, and Ambrogioulo began now to form but me- 
1ancholy conjectures as to the event, being apprehenſive of 
ſomewhat worſe eanſequences than that of being obliged 
to repay the money ; nor knew he whether he had greater 
reaſon to hope, or to fear, that the aſſurance given as to the 
appearance of the lady ſhould be fulfilled, but in him 
amazement ſeemed at this juncture to predominate over every 
other paſſion.* Sicurano then having obtained her petition 
from the Soldan, unable to refrain from tears, and falling 
upon her knees before him, laid aſide, at the fame inſtant, 
the affectation of a man's voice, and the ambition any longer 
to conceal her ſex, addreſſing him in theſe words: * My 
« Lord, 1 am the wretched and unhappy Zinevra, who, for 
c fix Years, have been compelled to lead a miſerable life; 


, wandering about the world under the appearance of a man, 
% having 


The words in the original are © ma piu con maraviglia 
la ſua venuta aſpettava: I am by no means confident that I 


have been fortunate enough te hit upon the true interpre- 
tation, | 
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& having been falſely and baſely accuſed by the traitor Am- 
« brogiuolo ; and, by this cruel and unjuſt huſband, deli- 
© yered into the hands of a ſervant, to be firſt murdered, 
and then devoured by wolves :” Then opening her gar- 
ments a little, and ſhewing her breaſts, ſhe made it evident 
to the Soldan, and to all preſent, that ſhe was no other than 
a woman; turning preſently towards Ambrogiuolo ſhe, in 
an indignant and reproachful manner, demanded of him up- 
on what occaſion he had ever, as he formerly boaſted, been 
admitted to her embraces. He at length perceiving that it 
was ſhe indeed who ſpoke to him, being, through ſhame, de- 
prived of the power of ſpeech, made no reply. The Soldan, 
who had always looked upon her as a man, ſeeing and hear- 
ing theſe things, was rapt ſo in wonder that he ſeveral times 
doubted whether, what he ſaw and heard, was not rather a 
dream than a reality : When his ſurpriſe, however, was a 
little ſubſided, convinced of the truth of whatever ſhe had 
affirmed ; he uttered laviſh commendations upon the con- 
duct, the conſtancy, the character and virtue of Zinevra, 
whom, until that hour, he had known only by the name of 
Sicurano. Having given orders that a habit, ſuitable to her 
ſex, and of the moſt dignified kind, ſhould be brought for 
her, and that certain ladies ſhould come and attend her, he 
remitted, agreeably to the petition ſhe had preferred to him, 
the - puniſhment of Bernabo's offence, by which he might 
be thought to have merited death: This latter, when 
he had diſcovered who ſhe was, letting fall a ſhower of tears, 
threw himſelf at her feet, and implored her forgivenefs, 
which ſhe, however unworthy of it he appeared, gener- 
ouſly conſented to grant, and, obliging him to riſe, tenderly 


once more embraced him as her huſband. The Soldan im- 


mediately commanded that Ambrogiuolo ſhould, without de- 
lay, be bound to a ſtake, in ſome elevated part of the city, 
expoſed to the ſun, and anointed with honey, and that, he 
ſhould not be removed from thence till, unable any longer to 
ſupport himſelf, he ſhould have ſunk upon the ground: 

and 
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und. this ſentence was executed accordingly. In the next 
place he iſſued an order that the whole property of Am- 
brogiuolo ſhould be conferred upon the lady, which in value 
amounted to more than ten thouſand piſtoles; he beſides 
ordered a very ſumptuous and ſplendid feaſt to be prepared, 
in which he paid every token of reſpect to Bernabo, as the 
huſband of Madonna Zinevra, and to Madonna Zinevra, 
2s a lady of the moſt extraordinary merit and accompliſh- 
ments; preſenting her at the ſame, time, in jewels, veſſels of 
gold and of filver, and in money, with what was at leaſt, 
equal in worth, to ten thouſand piſtoles more. When the 
ſeaſt was concluded, he commanded a ſhip to be fitted out 
for them, and gave them permiſſion to return to Genoa 
whenever it was agreeable to them, where they arrived, a- 
bounding in riches, and rejoicing in their good*fortune, and 
were received with the higheſt marks of honour; more eſ- 
pecially Madonna Zinevra, who was, by all perſons, ſup- 
poſed to have been long ſinoe dead, and who, during the 
remainder of her days, was conſidered at a pattern of the 
moſt conſummate virtue and merit. 

Ambrogiuolo on the ſame day on which he was faſtened 
to a ſtake and anoĩnted with honey, not only ſuffered death,. 
attended with ſevereſt torment, ſrom the number of flies, 
waſps, and other inſects in which that region is extremely 
fruitful, but was even devoured to the bones, which being 
left to whiten in' the air, and hanging up by the finews, con- 
tinued, for a long time, to exhibit to the view of all who 

had occaſion to paſs that way, a ſtriking memorial of per- 
fidy and falſchood : And in this manner was the deceiver 
brought low, while the deceived was exalted to proſperity 


And honour, 
Hay 
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Eſſay on the Charater of Inockx, by Mr. Rich- 
ardſon Profeſſor of Humanity in the Univerſity of 
G laſgow. A 0 * 


Cxouprp theatres have applauded Imocen. There 
is a pleaſing ſoftneſs and delicacy in this agreeable charac- 
ter, that render it peculiarly intereſting. Love is the ru- 
ling paſſion ; but it is love ratified by wedlock, gentle, con- 
ſtant, and refined. 


The ſtrength and peculiar features of a ruling paſſion, and 
the power of other principles to influence its motions and 
moderate its impetuoſity, are principally manifeſt, when it 
is rendered violent by fear, hope, gricf, and other emotions 
of a like nature, excited by the concurrence of external cir- 
cumſtances. When love is the governing paſſion, theſe con- 
comitant and ſecondary emotions are called forth by ſepara- 
tion, the apprehenſion of inconſtancy, and the abſolute be- 
lief of diſaſſection. On ſeparation, they diſpoſe us to ſor- 
row and regret : On the apprehenſion of inconſtancy, they 
excite jealouſy or ſolicitude : And the certainty of diſaffec= 
tion begets deſpondency. Theſe three ſituations ſhall direct 
the order and arrangement of-the following diſcourſe. 

I. Cymbeline, inſtigated againſt his daughter, by the in- 
finuations of her malicious ſtep-dame, and incenſed againſt 
Poſthumus Leonatus, who was ſecretly married to Imogen, 
baniſhes him from his court and kingdom. The lovers are 
overwhelmed with ſorrow : And the princeſs, informed by A 
Piſanio of the particular circumſtances of her huſband's de- 
parture, expreſſes herſelf in the following manner: 


2 | I would ; 
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1 would have broke mine eye-ſtrings; erack d em, but 
To look upon him; till the diminution 
Of ſpace had pointed him ſharp as my needle: 
Nay, follow'd him, till he had melted from 
The ſmallneſs of a guat to air; and then 
Have turn'd mine eye, and wept . 


Theſe lines expreſs the reluctance of the heart to part with 
the object of its affections, and the efforts of paſſion ſtrug- 
gling with diſappointment : That the ſentiments they con- 
vey are natural and agreeable to the conduct of the paſſions, 
may very eaſily be illuſtrated. 

Some portion of the complacency and delight wer receive 
from the preſence of thoſe we love and admire, is annexed 
to their idea, or to our thoughts concerning them when they 
are abſent, The idea of Leonatus would be, of all others, 
the moſt agreeable to Imogen; and the ſecret wiſhes and 
defires of her heart would for ever recall him to her remem- 
brance. But ideas of memory and imagination, though, they 
may be exceedingly lively, though they entertain the mind 
with various and unuſual images, and are capable of cheriſh- 
ing and enflaming the moſt vehement paſſions, yield little en- 

joyment, 

There is a paſſage very ſimilar to this in Oviy's ſtory. 
of Ceyx and Halcyone. 

| Suſtulit illa 

Humentes oculos; ſtantemque in puppe recurva, 

Concuſlaque manu dantem ſibi ſigna, maritum 

Prima videt; redditque notas: Ubi terra receſſit 

Longius, atque oculi nequeunt cognoſcere vultus; 

Dum licet, inſequitur fugientem lumine pinum. | 

Macc quoque, ut haud poterat, ſpatio ſubmota, videri; 

Vela tamen ſpectat ſummo fluitantia malo. 

Ut nee vela videt, vacuum petit anxia lectum; 

Seque toro ponit. Renovat lectuſque locuſque 

Halcyones lacrymas. 


— — —_—_ 
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joyment, compared with actual ſenſation. The conviction 
of preſent exiſtence diſtinguiſhes, in an eminent manner, the 
ideas received from objects ſtriking immediately on our 
ſenſes, from the operations of memory, and the illuſions of 
fancy. Fancy may dazzle and amuſe : But reflection, and 
the conſciouſneſs of our preſent ſituation are forever intrud- 
ing; and the viſion vaniſhes at their approach. In the 
preſent inſtance, however, the figure of Leonatus can hardly 
be diſtinguiſhed : And the ſenſation received by Imogen is 
imperſect, and conſequently painful. This leads us to a ſe- 
cond obſervation. A thought never fluctuates in the mind 
ſolitary and independent, but is connected with an aſſem- 
blage, formed of thoughts depending upon one another. In 
every group or aſſemblage, ſame ideas are pre-eminent, and 
ſome ſubordinate. The principal figure makes the ſtrongeſt. 
impreſſion ; and the reſt are only attenged to, on account of 
their relation to the leading image. The mention of ſun- 
riſing, not only excites the idea of a luminous body aſ- 
cending the eaſtern ſky, but ſuggeſts the images af party- 
coloured clouds, meadows ſpangled with dew, and miſts 


| Hovering on the mountains. Writers, whoſe works are 


addreſſed to the imagination, ſtudying to imitate the various 
appearances of nature, and, at the ſame time, ſenſible that 
a compleat enumeration of every circumſtance and quality 
of an object would be no leſs tireſome than impoſlible, are 
diligent in ſelecting the leading and capital ideas, upon which 
the greateſt number of other images are dependent. Diſ- 
cernment, in the choice of circumſtances, and ſkill in their 
arrangement, are, according to Longinus, the principles of 
true deſcription. Now, we obſerved above, that the reality 
of an obje enhances the pleaſure of the perception ; and 
therefore that the perceptions we receive by the ſenſes are 
preferred to repreſentations merely fancied. But ſuppoſe 
we receive a ſingle perception from an object exceedingly 
intereſting; this fingle, and even imperfect perception, makes 
a lively impreſſion, and becomes the leading idea of an aſ- 
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ſemblage. Though all the ſubordinate and adventitious 
images are the mere coinage of fancy; yet, on account of 
their intimate union with the primary idea, they operate 
on the mind, 2s if their archetype really exiſted. They re- 
ceive the ſtamp of reality ſrom the primary perception up- 
on which they depend; they are deemed legitimate, and 
are preferred to the mere illuſions of fancy. In this man- 
ner, the diſtant, and even imperfect view of Leonatus ſug- 
geſts a train of ideas more agreeable than thoſe of memory 
and imagination: And it is not till this tranſient conſolation 
is removed, that Imogen would have “ turned her eye and 
wept.” | 

The propriety of the following ſentiments,depends on the 
ſame principles with the former ; For the belief that Leo- 
natus, at certain periods, was employed in diſcharging the 
tender offices of affection, would give the ideal the autho- 
rity of actual perception, and its concomitant images would 
be cheriſhed with romantic fondneſs. 


1 did not take my leave of him, but had 
Moſt pretty things to ſay : ere I could tell him, 
How I wouid think on him, at certain hours, 
Such thoughts, and ſuch;—or have charg'd him, 
At the ſixth hour of morn, at noon, at midnight, 
To encounter me with oriſons, for then 
I am in heaven ſor him. 


But why, ſays the critic, conſume time and attention on 
actions ſo frivolous and unimportant? Can they diſcloſe to 
us any of the arcana of nature? Can they reveal any of her 
hidden myſteries? Can they explain the wonderful mecha- 
niſm of the underſtanding ? Or diſcover the labyrinths of the 
heart ? 

To attend to familiar and common objects is not unworthy 
even of a philoſopher. By obſerving the accidental fall of 
an apple, Newton explained the motions of the celeſtial bo- 
dies: And a principle illuſtrated by the exſy experiment of 

WO bringing 
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bringing two drops of water within their ſphere of attraction, 
accounts for the progreſs of vegetation. The affociation, we 
have now endeavoured to explain, accounts for many ſtrange 
appearances in the hiſtory and manners of mankind. It ex- 
plains that amazing attachment to reliques, which forms an 
eſſential part of many modern religions, which fills the con- 
vents of Europe with more fragments of the croſs than would 
cover mount Lebanon, and with more tears of the bleſſed 
virgin than weuld water the Holy Land. Theſe objects 
confirm particular fats to the zealous votaries, and realize 
a train of ideas favourable to the ardour of their enthuſiaſm 
It is not merely the handkerchief ſtained with the blood of 
Jeſus, that moves, ſhakes, and convulſes the pale and pen- 
ſive nun, who, at her midnight oriſons, bathes it with her 
tears: Her emotions are occaſioned by the idea of parti- 
cular ſuſſeriags enforced on her imagination, by the view of 
that melancholy object. From the ſame aflociation we may 
deduce the paſſion for pilgrimage, the rage of cruſades, and 
all the conſequences of that fatal diſtemper. Moved by a 
propenſity depending on the ſame principles, men ef inge- 
nuity, enamoured of the Muſes, traverſe the regions they 
frequented, explore every hill, and feek their footſteps in 
every valley. The groves of Mantua, and the caſcades of 
Anio, are not lovelier than other groves and caſcades ; yet 
we view them with peculiar rapture. We tread as on con- 
ſecrated ground, we regard thoſe objects with veneration 
which yielded ideas to the minds of Virgil and Horace; and 
we ſeem to enjoy a certain incffable intercourſe with thoſe 
elegant and enlightened ſpirits. 
Trivial, therefore, as the ſentiments and expreſſions of 
| Imogen may appear, by attending to the principles upon 
which they depend, they open the mind to the contempla- 
tion of extenſive objects. Conſidering them in regard to 
character, they exhibit to us uncommon aſſection, ſenſibi- 
lity, and mildneſs of diſpoſition. They are got embittered 
with inxective: She complains of the ſeverity of Cymbeline; 
but 
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but does not accuſe: She expreſſes ſorrow ; but not reſent- 
ment: And ſhe reſſects on the injuſtice of the Queen as the 
eauſe of her ſufferings, rather than the object of her an- 
ger. Exceedingly injured, and exceedingly afflicted, ſhe 
neglects the injury, and dwells on the diſtreſs. | 
Ere I could 

Give him that parting kiſs, which I had ſet 

Betwixt two charming words; comes in my father; 

And, like the tyrannous breathing of the North, 

Shakes all our buds from growing. | 

A father cruel, and a ſtep-dame falſe; 

A fooliſh ſuitor to a wedged lady, 

That hath her huſband baniſh'd ;--O that huſband ! 

My ſupreme crown of grief! and thoſe repeated 

Vexations of it. 

Moſt miſerable 

Is the Gchre that's glorious. 


II. We proceed, in the ſecond place, to confider the ſtate 
of Imogen's mind Iabouriag with doubts, and pained with 
the apprehenſion of a change in the aſfections of Poſthu- 
mus. xo 

Nothing, in the ſtructure of the human mind, appears 
more inexplicable than the ſeeming inconſiſtency of paſſione 
Averſe from believing the perfon we love or eſteem capable 
of ingratitude, we are often prone to ſufpicion, and are 
alarmed with the Nighteſt ſymptoms of diſafietion. Who 
ever warns you of the treachery of a proſeſſing friend, or of 
the inconſtancy of a ſmiling miſtreſs, is treated with ſcorn or 
reſentment : Yet with a ſcrupulous and critical accuracy, 
you inveſtigate the meanings of an accidental expreſſion, 
you employ more ſagacity and diſcernment than might go- 
vern a nation, to weigh the importance of a nod; nd a 
trivial overſight or inattention will caſt you into d-ſpair, 
The heart of Imogen, attached to Leonatus by tender and 
fincere affection, is yet —— of PEER, and liabic 


* to ſolicitude. 
Iachimo 
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lachimo, with an intention of betraying her, ſenſible, at 
the ſame time, that infidelity and neglect are the only crimes 
unpardonable in the fight of a lover, and well aware of the 
addreſs neceſſary to infuſe ſuſpicion into an ingenuous mind, 
Uiſguiſes his inhuman intention with the affeRation of a vi- 
olent and ſudden emotion. He ſeems rapt in admiration of 
Imogen, and expreſſes ſentiments of deep aſtoniſhment. 


Ta. What! are men mad? hath nature given them eyes 
To ſee this vaulted arch, and the rich crop 
Of ſea and land? which can diſtinguiſh twixt 
The fiery orbs above, and the twinn'd ſtones 
Upon th' unnumber'd beach? and can we not 
Partition make with ſpeQacles ſo precious 
*Twixt fair and foul? 

Ino. What makes your admiration ? 

Ia. It cannot be i'th' eye; for apes and monkeys, 
Twixt two ſuch ſhe's, would chatter this way, and 
Contemn with mowes the other: nor i the judgment; 
For idiots, in this caſe of favour, would _ 

Be wiſely definite — 

Ina. What, dear fir, 

Thus raps you ? are you well ? 


We never feel any paſſion or violent emotion without a 
cauſe, either real or imagined. We are never cenſcious of 
anger, but when we apprehend ourſelves injured; and never 
feel eſteem without the conviction of excellence in the ob- 
ject. Senſible, as it were by intuition, of this invariable 
law in the conduct of our paſſions, we never ſee others 
very violently agitated without a conviction of their having 
ſuſficient cauſe, or that they are themſelves convinced of it. 
If we ſee a man deeply afflicted, we are perſuaded that he 
has ſuffered ſome dreadful calamity, or that he believes it 
to be ſo. Upon this principle, which operates inſtinctively, 
and almoſt without being obſerved, is founded that capital 
rule in oratorial compoſition, That he who would affect 

aud 
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„and convince his audience, ought to have his own mind 
* convinced and affected.” Accordingly, the traſty Italian, 
availing himſelf of this propenſity, counterfeits admiration 
and aſtoniſhment : And Imogen, deceived by the ſpecious 
artifice, is inclined to believe him. Moved with fearful cu- 
rioſity, ſhe imquires about Leonatus; receives an anſwer 
well calculated to alarm her; and, of conſequence, betrays 
uncaſineſs. 


Ino. Continues well my Lord? his health, beſeech you? 
1a. Well, madam. 
Ino. Is he diſpos'd to mirth? I hope he is. 
Ia. Exceeding pleaſant; none a ſtranger there 

So merry, and ſo gameſome ; he is called. 

The Briton reveller. 
Ino. When he was here, 

He did incline to ſadneſs, and oft - times 

Not knowing why. 


By repreſenting the ſentiments of Leonatus as unfavoura- 
dle to marriage and the fair ſex, he endeavours to ſtimulate 
ker diſquietude. 

1a. The jolly Briton cries, 

Can my fides hold, to think, that man, who knows 

By hiſtory, report, or his own proof, 

What woman is, yea, what ſhe cannot chuſe 

But muſt be, | 

Will his free hours languiſh for aſſured bondage? 

Ino. Will my Lord ſay fo ? 

1a. Ay, madam, with his eyes in flood with laughter 
But heaven knows, | 
Some men are much to blame, 

Ino. Not he, I hope. 


Tlus expreſſion of hope is an evident ſymptom of her anx- 
iety, If we are certain of any future good, we are confident 
and expect: We only hope when the event is doubtful. 

Lacks 
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| Hachimo practiſes every art; and, by expreſſing pity for 
her condition, he makes farther progreſs in her good opi- 
nion. Pity ſuppoſes calamity; and the imagination of Imo- 
gen, thus irritated and alarmed, conceives no other cauſe of 
compaſſion than the infidelity of Leonatus. The myſterious 
conduct of lachimo heightens her uneaſineſs ; for the nature 
and extent of her misfortune not being preciſely aſcertained, 
her apprehenſions render it exceſſive. 'The reluQance he 
diſcovers, and his ſtetming unwillingneſs to accuſe her huſ- 
band, are evidences of his being attached to him, and give 
his ſurmiſes credit. Imogen, thus agitated and afflicted, is 
in no condition to deliberate coolly ; and, as her anxiety 
grows vchement, ſhe becomes credulous and unwary. Her 
ſenſe of propriety, however, and the delicacy of her affections, 

preſerve their influence, and ſhe conceals her ce by 


indirect inquiries, 


L. Whilſt I am bound to wonder, I am bound 
. To pity too. 

Ino. What do you pity, fir? 

Ta. Two creatures, heartily. 

Tmo. Am I one, fir? | 
You look on me; what wreck diſcern you in me, 
Deſer cs your pity ? 

7a. Lamentable ! what! 
To hide me from the radiant fun, and ſolace 
the dungeon by a ſnuff 

Ino. I pray you, fir, 
Deliver with more openneſs your anſwers 
To my demands. Why do you pity me? 


lachimo's abrupt and impaſſioned demeanour, his un- 
doubted friendſhip for Leonatus, the apparent intereſt he 
takes in the concerns of Imogen, and his reluctance to un- 
fold the nature of her misfortune, adding impatience to her 
anxiety, and ſo augmenting the violence of her emotions, 
deſtroy every doubt of his — and diſpoſe her impli- 
citly 
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altly to believe bim. He, accordingly, proceeds with bold- 
neſs, and under the appearance of ſorrow and indignation, 
hazards a more direct impeachment. To have bewailed her 
pahappy fate, and to have accuſed Leonatus in terms of bit- 
terneſs and reproach, would have ſuited the injuries ſhe had 
received, and the violence of diſappointed paſſion. But Shak- 
ſpearey ſuperior to all mankind in the invention of charac- 
ters, hath faſhioned the temper of Imogen with lineaments 
no leſs peculiar than lovely. Sentiments amiably refined, and 
a ſenſe of propriety uncommonly exquiſite, ſuppreſs the ut- 
terance af her ſorrow, and reſtrain her reſentment. Know- 
ing that ſuſpicion is allyed to weakneſs, and uavilling to 
afperſe the fame of her huſband, ſhe replies with u ſpirit 
ol meckneſs and reſignation, 
My Lord, 1 fear, 
Has forgot Britain. 

Formerly ſhe expreſſed hope, when the emotion ſhe fele 
was fear: here ſhe expreſſes fear, though fully ſatisfied of 
her misfortune. 

Theie is a certain ſtate of mind full of ſorrow, when the 
approach of evil is manifeſt and unavoidable. Our reaſon 
is then darkened, and the ſoul ſinking under the apprehen- 
fion of miſery, ſuffers direful eclipſe, and trembles, as at 
the diſſolution of nature. Unable to endure the painful im- 
preſſion, we almoſt wiſh for annihilation, and incapable of 
averting the threatened danger, we endeavour, though abſurd- 
ly, to be ignorant of its approach. Let me hear no more,” 
crics the Princeſs, convinced of her misfortune, and oyer- 
whelmed with anguiſh. 

lachimo, confident of ſucceſs, and, perſuaded that the 
wrongs of Imogen would naturally excite reſentment, ſuggeſts 
the idea of revenge. Skilful to infuſe ſuſpicion, he knew 
not the purity of rſiened affection. Imogen, ſhocked and 
aſtoniſhed at his infamous offer, is immediately prejudiced 
againſt his evidence: Her mind recovers vigour by the re- 
novated hope of her huſband's conſtancy, and by indigua · 
tion againſt the inſidious informer: And ſhe vente her diſ- 


pleaſure with ſudden and 8 vchemence. 
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Zuo. What "oh Piſanio !— 
Ta. Let me my ſervice tender on your lips. 


Tmo. Away! I do condemn mine ears, that have 
So long attended thee, 


This immediate tranſition from a dejected and deſponding 
tone of mind, to a vigorous and animated exertion, effectu- 
ated by the infuſion of hope and juſt indignation, is very 
natural and ſtriking. 


Fas, foltened by difeRtion, 2 go- 
verned by a ſenſe of propriety, exhibits a pattern of the 
moſt amiable and exemplary meekneſs. The emotions the = 
diſcovers belong to ſollicitude rather than to jealouſy. The 
features of ſollicitude are ſorrowful and tender: Jealouſy is 
fierce, wrathful, and vindictive. Sollicitude is the object 
of compaſſion mixed with aſſection; jealouſy excites com- 
paſſion, combined with terror, 


III. The ſame meekneſs and tender dejection that engage 
our ſympathy in the intereſts of Imogen, and render even 
her ſuſpicions amiable, preſerve their character and influence, 
when ſhe ſuffers actual calamity. Leonatus, deceived by 
the calumnies of lachimo, ſuffers the pangs of a jealous emo 
tion, and, in the heat of his reſentment, commfhons Piſanio 
to take away her life. But the ſagacious attendant convinced 
of the malignity of the aceuſation, diſobeys his maſter ; and, 
actuated by compaſſion, reveals his inhuman purpoſe. The 
ſtroke that inflits the deepeſt wound on a virtuous and in- 
genuous nature, is the accuſation of guitt. Thoſe who are 
incapable of criminal acts and intentions, inſtigated by a 
ſtronger abhorrence of a guilty conduct than others leſs 
virtuous than themſclves, imagine, if, by any unhappy miſ- 
chance, they are falfely and maliciouſly accuſed, that they 
are the objects of ftrong abhorrence. Of minds very eaſily 
aſſected, and ſuſceptible of every feeling, perſecuted by ma. 
lice, or overwhelmed with infamy and the reproach of man- 
kind, which they feel more ſeverely than thoſe who have leſs 
integrity, and, conſequently, a worſe opinion of others than 
they bave, they are expoſed, for a time, to all the torment of 

._,- conſcious 
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conſcious turpitude. The bluſh of guilty 8 often in- 
flames the complexion of innocence, and diſorders her lovely 
features. To be reſcued from undeſerved affliction, Imogen 
| flies for relief to the review of her former conduct; and, 
ſurprized at the accuſation, and en of the charge, 
ſhe triumphs in conſcious virtue, 


Falſe to his bed! what is to be falſe? 
Fo lie in watch there, and to think on him? 
To weep *twixt clock and*clock? if ſleep charge nature 
Jo break it with à fearful dream of him, 
nn rer e 


Yet reſentment ; is fo natural i in caſes. of heinous injury» 
that it ariſes even in minds of the mildeſt temper. It ariſes, 
however, without any exceſſive or unſeemly agitation: Its 
duration is exceedingly tranſient. It is governed in its ut- 
terance by the memory of former friendſhip : And, if the 
blame can be transferred to any inſidious or fly ſeducer who 
may have prompted the evil we complain of, we wreck. 
upon them the violence of our diſpleaſure. ; 

I falſe! thy conſcience witneſs, lachimo— 

Thou dĩdſt accuſe him of incontinency; 

Thou then look'dſt like a villain : Now, methinks, 

Thy favour's good enough. Some j jay of ltaly $ 

Whoſe feather was her painting, hath betray'd him. 


The reſentment of Imogen is of ſhort continuance : Tt is 
a ſudden ſolitary flaſh, 3 IR in her ſor- 


row. 
Poor 1 am ſtale, « garment our of faſhion. 


It is not the malice of a crafty. ſtep-dame that moves the 
heart of Imogen to complain ; nor the wrath of her incenſed 
and deluded parent; nor that ſhe, bred up in ſoftneſs, and 
little accuſtomed to ſuſfer hardſhips and forrow, ſhould wan- 
der amid ſolitary rocks and defarts, expoſed to perils, fa- 
mine, and death: It is, that ſhe is forſaken, betrayed, and 


$ The word painting in this paſſage is a ſubſtantive noun, 
ſynonimous to portrait, | 
Cc 2 perſecuted 
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| perſecuted by him, on whoſe conſtancy ſhe relied 1 
tion, and to whoſe tenderneſs ſhe entruſted her repoſe. 
other evils ſhe is not inſenſible : but this is the 3 
«* crown of her grief.” Cruelty and ingratitude are abhor - 
red by the ſpectator, and reſented by the ſufferer. But, when 
the temper of the perſon injured is peculiarly gentle, and 
the author of the injury the obje& of confirmed affection, the 
mind, after the firſt emotion, is more apt to languiſh in deſ- 
pondency than continue inflamed with reſentment. The 
— ſenſe of misfortune, rather than the ſenſe of injury, rules 
the diſpoſition of Imogen, and; inſtead of venting invective, 
ſhe laments the miſery of her condition. 
Poor I am ſtale, a garment out of faſhion ; 
And, for 1 am richer than to hang by the walls, 

1 muſt be ript.—To pieces with me! 

If a crime is committed by a perſon with whom we are 
vaconnected, or who has no pretenſions to pre-eminent 
virtue, we feel indignation againſt the individual; but form 
no conclufions againſt the ſpecies. The caſe is different, if 

we are connected with him by any tender affection, and re- 

| gard him as of ſuperior merit. Love and friendſhip, accord- 

| - ing to the immutable conduct of every paſſion, lead us to 

- magnify, in our imaginations, the diſtinguiſhed qualities of 
thoſe we love. The reſt of mankind are ranked in a lower 
order, and are valued no otherwiſe, than as they reſemble 
this illuſtrious model. But; perceiving depravity where we 
expected perfection, mortified and diſappointed, that ap- 
pearances of rectitude, believed by us. moſt ſincere and un- 
changeable, were merely ſpecious and exterior, we become 
ſuſpicious af every pretention to merit, and regard the reſt 
of of whoſe integrity we have had leſs poſitive 
evidence, with cautious and unkind reſerve. 


True honeſt men being heard, like falſe /Eneas, 
Were, in his time, thought falſe : And Sinon's N 
Did ſcandal many a holy tear; took pity 
From moſt true wretchedneſs. So thou, Poſthumus, 
Wilt lay the leaven on all proper men: 8 
Goodly, and gallant, ſhall be falſe and perjur'd, 

From wh. great fail. 


— — —— — — — 
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Imogen, eonſcious of her innocence, convinced of Leona - 
tus 's perfidy, and Cerwhelmed with ſorrow, becomes care - 
leſs of life, and offers herſelf a willing ſacrifice to her huſ- 
band's cruelty. | 
Be thou honeſt : 

Do thou thy maſter's bidding: When thou ſeeſt him, 

A little witneſs my obedience. Look 

I draw the ſword myſelf : take it, and hit 

The innocent manſion of my love, my heart: 
Pr'ythee, diſpatch : 

The lamb intreats the butcher. Where's thy knife ? 

Thou art too flow to do menen 

When I deſire it too. 


I ſhall conclude theſe obſervations, by explaining more 
particularly, how the repulſe of a ruling and habituated 
paſſion could diſpoſe Imogen to deſpondency, and render her 
careleſs of life: Ia other words, what is the origin of de- 
fpair; or, by what lamentable perverſion thoſe, who are 
ſuſceptible of the pleaſures of life, and in ſituations capable of 
. ATE from the feaſt. 
prematurely. 

Happineſs depends upon the 1 our defires 
and paſſions. The happineſs of Titus aroſe from the indul- 
gence of a beneficent temper : Epaminondas reaped enjoy- 
ment from the love of his country. The love of fame was 
the ſource of Czfar's felicity : And the gratification of gro- 
velling appetites gave delight to Vitellius. It has alfo been-- 
| obſerved, that ſome one paſſion generally aſſumes a pre-emi- 
- nence in the mind, and not only predominates over other 
appetites and defires; but contends with reaſon, and is often - 
victorious. lu proportion as one paſſion gains ſtrength, the 
reſt languiſh and are enfeebled. They are ſeldom exerciſed ; 
their gratifications yield tranſient pleaſure; they become of 
Night importance, are diſpirited and decay. Thus our hap» 
pineſs is attached to one ruling and ardent paſſion. But our 
zaſonings concerning future events, are weak and ſhort ſight- 
ed. We form ſchemes of felicity that can never be realized, 
aud cheriſh affcQions that can never be gratified. If, there. 

| fore, 
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fore, the diſappointed paſſion has been long encouraged, if 
the gay viſions of hope and imagination have long adminiſ- 
tered to its violence, if it is confirmed by habit in the temper 
and conſtitution, if it has ſuperſeded the operations of other 
active principles, and ſo enervated their ſtrength, its diſ- 
appointment will be embittered ; and ſorrow, prevented by 
no other paſſion, will prey, unabating, on the deſolate aban- 
doned ſpirit. We may alſo obſerve, that none are more 
liable to afflitions of this ſort, than thoſe to whom nature 
bath given extreme ſenſibility. Alive to every impreſſion, 
their feelings are exquiſite : They are eager in every purſuit : 
Their imaginations are vigorous, and well adapted to fire 
them. They live, for a time, in a ſtate of anarchy, expoſed 
to the inroads of every "paſſion ; and, though poſſeſſed of 
finguler abilities, their conduct will be capricious. Glowing 
with the warmeſt affections, open, generous and candid; yet, 
prone to incouſtancy, they are incapable. of laſting friend- 
fiip. At length, by force of repeated indulgence, ſome one 
paſſion becomes habitual,” occupies the heart, ſeizes the un- 
derſtanding, and, impatient of reſiſtance or controul, weak» 
ens or extirpates every oppoſing principle: Diſappoint- 
ment enſues : No paſſion remains to adminiſter comfort. 
And the original ſenfibility which promoted this diſpoſiti- 
on; will render the mind more ſuſceptible of anguiſh, and 
yield it a prey to deſpondeney. We ought, therefore, to be- 
ware of limiting our felitity to the gratification of any indi- 
vidual paſſion. Nature, ever wiſe and provident, hath en- 
dowed us with capacities for various pleaſures,' and hath 
opened to us many fountams of happineſs :  * Let no tyran- 
nous paſſion, let no rigid doctrine deter thee ; drink of the 
« ſtreams, be moderate, and be grateful” 


End or THE EsSav. 
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HAD even the authority of Dr. Johnſon and the ſucceed- 
ing editors been wanting, 1 ſhould not have thought an apo- 
logy neceſlary for the inſertion of the following captivating 
little poem, which diſplays an exquiſite ſpecimen of that 
ſweetly penſive and melancholy vein, which ſtrongly cha- 
racteriſes moſt, if not all, of the productions of, in my opi- 
nion, a very original genius.—lts imagery is delightfully fan- 
ciful and pictureſque, and its expreſſion marked by a na- 
tural and pathetic ſimplicity. Its has beep obſerved, indeed, 
that not a few of the images which it contains have been 
borrowed from different paſſages in the play, and ſome traces 
of reſemblance. may, poſſibly, here and there be diſcovered; 
but were there even reaſen to think the ſuggeſtion true, 
never, ſurely, in any inſtance, was the want of perfect ori. 
ginality leſs to be lamented, The fifth. ſtanza appears to me 
particularly charming : 'The idea of thoſe ſoft and tender 
regrets for departed innocence and merit, continuing ſtill to 
occupy the mind in the rural cot, at the nocturnal hour, 
during the rage of the wintry ſtorm, and even whilſt en- 
gaged in ſo active a purſuit as that of the chaſe, but amidſt 
tbe awful and ſolitary gloom of Cambrian heaths and foreſts, 
has in it ſomething enchantingly romantic .and wild, and, 
at the ſame time, inexpreſſibly natural and affecting. 

By the muſical reader, at leaſt, no excuſe will be required 
| for having added the mufic compoſed for it not many years 
ſince, and which has been very much and very deſervedly 
admired, any more than for having introduced that, in the 
form of a glee, belonging to the ſerenading ſong in the ſecond 
act, reſpecting which, I do not pay too great a compliment 
to Dr. Cooke in remarking, that it ſeems to breathe a ſpirit 
truly Shakſpearian. I think myſelf happy in an opportunity 
of preſenting to the public at the ſame time, another ori- 
ginal air which accompanies the words of the clegy on 
Fidele's death, and for which I acknowledge myſelf indebted 
to the diſintereſted politeneſs of Mr, Giordani, a compoſer, 
who poſſeſſes, in ſo eminent a degree, the talent of entering 
fully and feelingly into the taſte and ſpirit of his author, 
and of enforcing his ſentiments by the addition of ſtrains 


perfectly congenial. EDITOR. 
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A SONG, ſung by Guipertvs and ARVIRAGUS 
over FIDELE, ſupp:ſed to be dead. 


—— — — 


B Mr. WiLLiam CoLLixs. 


En 
To fair Fidele's graſſy tomb, 
Soft maids, and village hinds ſhall bring 
Each op'ning ſweet, of carheſt bloom, 
And rifle all the breathing ſpring. 
No wailing ghoſt ſhall dare appear 
To vex with {bricks this quiet grove 1 
Put ſhepherd lads aſſemble here, 
And melting virgius own their love. 
Ul. 
No wither'd witch ſhall here be ſeen, 
No goblins lead their nightly crew ; 
The female fays ſhall haunt the green, 
And dreſs thy grave with pearly dew. 
"BD. 


The red-breaſt oft at ev'ning hours 
Shall kindly lend his little aid, =>" 
With hoary moſs, and gather'd flowers, 
To deck the ground where thou art laid. | 
| v. a | = 
When howling winds, and beating rain, 
In tempeſts ſhake thedylvan cell; 
Or midſt the chaſe on ev'ry plain, | 
The tender thought on thee ſhall dwell. 
5 VI. | 
Each lonely ſcene ſhall thee reſtore ; 
For thee the tear be duly ſhed: 
Belov'd, till life can charm no more; 


And mourn'd, till pity's ſelf be dead. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


T, prevent the miſapprehenſion that poſſibly may at- 
tend the wording of a ſentence near the bottom of page 11. 
of the preface to theſe plays, the reader is defired to 1in- 
derſtand no more by it than a general caution againſt ſuppoſ- 
ing, from what had juſt before been written, that it was in- 
tended to draw any parallel between the conduct of the an- 
cient drama, and that of Shakſpeare, or to point out any 
conformity in his practice to any regulations whatſoever by 
which the former was governed, or to the precepts thence - 
derived by the critics of antiquity. Mr. Twining, the late 
learned tranſlator of Ariſtotle's treatiſe on poetry, has very 
judiciouſly remarked in a note upon a paſſage in the fifth 
chapter of the ſame, that, © Aftcr all we have heard ſo of- 
ten about this famous unity of time, the rule receives not 
the leaſt ſupport from Ariſtotle's authority. Every one, 
« who knows how much ſtreſs has been laid by modern cri- 
« tics on the three dramatic unities, and happens not to be well 
« acquainted with Ariſtotle's treatiſe on Poetry, would,” he 
ſuppoſes © naturally take it for granted, that they are all 
„explicitly laid down, and enforced by him, as eſſential 
and indiſpenſable laws, in that famous code of dramatic 
e criticiſm. But the fact is, that, of theſe three rules, the 


only one that can be called important—that of the unity 


* of afion—is, indeed, clearly laid down and explained, and, 
« with great reaſon, conſidered by him as indiſpenſable. Of 
the other two unities, that of place is not once mentioned, 
« or even hinted, in the whole book; and all that is ſaid, g 
« reſpecting the time of the action, is ſaid in this chapter, 
and in theſe words: Tragedy endeavours, ar far as poſſible, 
to confine its action within the limits of a ſingle revolution of 
' the ſun, or nearly ſo,” * Now it ſeems allowed, that none of 
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*- the Greek Tragedies extant could have taken up, in the 
« repreſentation, more than three or four hours. What 
* Ariſtotle, therefore, here ſays, is ſo far from being a rule 


_ < for the fri unity of time—the exact coincidence ol the 


actual time of repreſentation with the ſuppoſed time of the 
« afion—that, on the contrary, it is ſaying as plainly as 
« poſſible, that, in bis view, it was no duty incumbent on 
the dramatic poet even to aim at the obſervance of ſuch a 
rule: for, had he thought otherwiſe, his mode of expreſ- 
* fion would, ſurely, have been very different. He would 
* have ſaid, © Tragedy endeavours as far as poſſible, to con- 
© Fine its action within the time . or nearly 
1. 
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Extracted chiefly from the late EDIT IO of 
Mr. MALONE, 1790. 


Page x, CYMBELINE.] Ty E king from whom this play 
takes its title began his reign, according to Holinſhed, in the 
Igth year of the reign of Auguſtus Cæſar; and the play com- 
mences in or about the twenty-fourth year of Cymbeline's reign, 
which was the forty-ſecond year of the reign of Auguſtus, 
and the ſixteenth of the Chriſtian æra: Notwithſtanding 
which Shakſpeare has peopled Rome with modern Italians ; 
Philario, Jachimo, Wc. Cymbeline is ſaid to have reigned 
thirty-five years, leaving at his death two ſons, Guiderius 

and Arviragus. M. 5 
Page 5. After Mr. Malone's former note Hou ſpeal him fur). 
When I was more a friend to conjecture than I am at pre- 
A ſcat 


| 
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ſent, I ſuppoſed Shakſpeare might have written“ You 
ſpeak him fair ; but the old reading is probably right. You 
are laviſh in your encomiums on him: your clogium has a 
wide compaſs, M. 

Page 8. But had bis titles by Tenantiur.) Tenantius was the 
father of Cymbeline, and nephew of Caſſibelan, being the 
younger ſon of his eldeſt brother Lud, king of the ſouthern 
part of Britain; on whoſe death Caſſibelan was admitted 
king. Caſſibelan repulſed the Romans on their firſt attack, 
but being vanquiſhed by Julius Cæſar on his ſecond inva- 


non of Britain, he agreed to pay an annual tribute to Rome. 


After his death, Tenantius, Lud's younger ſon, (his elder bro- 
ther Androgeus having fled to Rome) was eſtabliſhed on the 
throne, of which they had been unjuſtly deprived by their 
uncle. According to ſome authorities, Tenantius quietly paid 
the tribute ſtipulated by Caſſibelan: according to others, he 
refuſed to pay it, and warred with the Romans. Shakſpeare 
ſuppoſes the latter to be the truth. Holinſhed, who furniſhed 
our poct with theſe facts, furniſhed him alſo with the name of 
Sicilins, who was admitted king of Britain, A. M. 3659. The 
name of Zeonatus hef ound in Sydney's Arcadia. Leonatus is 
there the legitimate ſon of the blind king of Papiulagonia, on 
whoſe ſtory the epiſode of Gloſter, Edgar, and Edmund 1s 
formed in King Lear. M. 

Page 10. After Mr. Steevens's note—A glaſs that feated 
them) Feat Minſheu interprets—fine, neat, brave. See allo 
Barret's Alvearie 1580 : © Feat and pleaſant, concinne et vente 
ſententie.” 

The poet does not, I think, mean to ſay meerly, that the 
more mature regulated their dreſs by that of Poſthumus. A 
Yaſs that ſeated them, is a model, by viewing which, their 
form became more elegant, and their manners more poliſhed. 
Wee have nearly the ſame image in Hamlet; 

« He was the mark and gi, copy and book, 
That faftioned others. M. 


SCENE 


APPENDIX 3 
SCENE Il, | | 

Tragen.) Holinſhed's Chronicle furniſhed Shakſpeare with 
this name, which in the old black letter is ſcarcely diſtinguiſh- 
able from Inxoocen, the wife of Brute king of Britain 
There too he found the name of Cloten, who, when the line 
of Brute was at an end, was one of the five kings that go- 
verned Britain, Cloten, or Cloton, was king of Cornwall. 

| * 

Page 14. After Mr. Steevens's note. | 

And ſear up my embracements from a next 
With bonds of death !) g 

I believe nothing more than cloſe vp was intended. In 
the ſpelling of the laſt age, however, no diſtinction was 
made between cere-cleth and ſcur-cleib. Cole in his Latin Dic- 
tionary, 1679, explains the word cerot by ſear-cloth. Shak- 
ſpeare therefore certainly might have had the practice allud- 
ed to by Mr. Steevens in his thoughts. 

Tbid. May not fear up, here mean ſolder up, and the reſe- 
rence be to a lead coffin ? Perhaps cerements in Hamlet's ad- 
dreſs to the ghoſt, was uſed for ſearments in the ſame ſenſe. 
HeNLey, 

Page 15. Aſter Mr. Maſon's note. 
White ſenſe can keep it on) 
The poet ought to have written“ can keep thee on,” as 
Mr. Pope and the three ſubſequent editors read. But Shak- 
ſpeare has many fimilar inaccuracies. So, in Julius Cæſar: 
« Caſca, you are the firſt that rears your hand.” 
Inſtead of bis hand. Again in the Rape of Lucrece e 
*Die office 4s to calm contending kings, 
« To unmaſk falſhood, and bring truth to light, 
« To ruinate proud buildings with % hours.” 
Inſtead of bi: hours. Again, in the third act of the play 
deſore us: | 
&« ; Euriphile, | 
Thou wait their nurſe ; they took bee for their 8 
And every day do honour to ber grave.“ M. 
a 2 Page 
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Page 17. Aſter Mr. Steevens's note. 
a touch more rare 
Subdues all pangs, all fears.) 
A touch more rare is a more uncommon, a ſiner feeling; 2 
more exquiſite ſenſation. So, in Macbeth : 
25 o He loves us not ; 
« He wants the natural touch.” 


Rare has here the ſame ſigniſication as in a ſubſequent ſcene: 
If ſhe be furniſh'd with a mind ſo rare 
dhe is alone the Arabian bird.” 
A paſlage in K. Lear will fully illuſtrate Imogen's mean- 


« —— Where the greater malady is fix d 
“ The leſſer is fearce felt.“ M. 


| SCENE III. 
Page 24- After the conchuding words of Mr. Steevens's 
note, viz. «© underneath it.” Mr. Henley would have theſe 
added * written in gli letters.” Ebirox. 


* SCENE: v. 
Page 31. Jaen two) The name of Giacomo occurs in The 
* Two Gentlemen of Venice, a novel which immediately follows 


that of Rbomeo and Fulictia in the ſecond tome of Painter's 
PALAcE or PLEasurt, M. 

Page 32. For taking a beggar without leſs quality.) Whenever 
kſs or more is to be joined with a verb denoting want, or a 
prepoſition of a fimilar import, Shakſpeare never fails to be 
entangled in a grammatical inaccuracy, or rather, to ufc 
words the very contrary of what he means. In a note upon 
Anthony and Cleopatra, 1 have proved this inconteſtably by 
comparing a paſſage ſimilar to that in the text with the words 
of Plutarch on which it was formed. The paſſage is: 
„I condemn myſelf to 44e 

* The courage of a woman, j noble mind 
« Than ſne — 
* | Again 
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Again, in the Winter's Tale : 

© —— [I ner heard yet 

That any of theſe bolder vices wanted 

« Leſs impudence, to gainſay what they did, 

* Than to perform it firſt.” 

Again, in King Lear; 

* I have hope > 

« You %% know how to value her deſerts 

„Than ſhe to ſcart her duty.“ a 

Mr. Rowe and all the ſubſequent editors read“ without 

more quality, and ſo undoubtedly Shakſpeare engt to have 
avritten, On the ſtage, an actor may rectify ſuch petty 
errors; but it is the duty of an editor to exhibit what 
his author wrote. M. 
wid.) Since it may reaſonably be concluded that neither 
Shakſpeare nor any other author ever intentionally wrote 
that ſrom which it is impoſſible to extract a rational meaning, 
conſiſtently with the eſtabliſhed ſignification of words, I am 
unable to diſcover why ſuch a redtification of petty errors as is 
neceſſary to beget ſenſe, is not as allowable in an editor 25 
actor; more eſpecially when the ſubſtituted word conveys the 
ſame idea that the diſcarded one, which had uſurped its place, 
was evidently deſigned to expreſ Let it be granted that 
the exceptionable words which, in the above cited paſſages, 
appear in the old printed copies, did, in the incautious heat 
and hurry of compoſition, proceed inadvertently from the 
pen of Shakſpeare ; it may, nevertheleſs, be confidently at- 
firmed that, had the abſolute fitneſs, the neceſſity, I may ſay, 
of the alteration been ſuggeſted to him, he would not have 
felt the ſmalleſt ſcruple, nor for a moment have heſitated with 
reſpect to the admiſſion of it Of the abuſe of ſuch a pri- 
vuege as is now pleaded for, to the purpoſe of unlicenſed inno- 
vation, no ſuſpicion need to be entertained, the nature and 
limits of it being ſo well defined and underſtood. The de- 
lightful enthuſiaſm which ought always to attend an inter- 


caurſe with the poctie productions of exalted genius may diſ- 
poſe 
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poſe us, not only to overlook imperfections, but even, per- 
haps, to find a charm in what cooler judgment may be inclin- 
ed to condemn as faults ; but the operations of fancy are mi- 
ſerably impeded, and its ardour allayed, by the conſiderati- 
on that we are reading nonſenſe.—-] cannot, however, even 
while I write this, avoid revering the principle upon which 
Mr. Malone's ſentiments, reſpecting this matter, are 
founded. Eprirox. 

Page 34. After note 8. | 

Upon importance of % finkt and trivial a neters) | 

Importance enen e CUR eee importunity, 

iünſtigation. NI. 

Page 35. After Editor's note. 5 

rather ſhunn'd to go even with tubat I heard, than in my 
every action to be guided by others experiences :) 

Shunn'd to go even means the ſame as choſe not ta go even, 1 
avoided, ſays Poſthumus, ſquaring my actions by ſuch rules 
as I heard laid down: I rather choſe to act according to my 
own diſcretion, in oppoſition to ſuch rules, than to be guid- 
ed by the experience of others. 

Dr. Johnſon's interpretation is at once repugnant to the 
words themſelves, and to the context. Poſthumus is here apo- 
logizing for the impetuoſity of his youth, when at his firſt 
outſet in the world he thought himſelf wiſer than thoſe who 
had run the race of life before him For this conduct he 
blames himſelf, and owns his judgment was then faulty and 
immature—However, (he adds) even now, when I have at- 
tained more diſcretion, and my judgment (if 1 may be per- 
mitted to ſay ſo) is mended, I cannot acknowledge that the 
ſubje& of our quarrel was of a trivial nature. 

Since the above was written, I have obſerved that Mr. 
Maſon has made a fimilar obſervation. M. 

_ Ibid: 
Confounded one the other, Sc. ) 
To confound in our author's time ſignified—to rey. M. 
Page 
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Page 38. After the note at the bottom of the page. 

Tf fore went before others I have ſeen, as that diamond of yours 

out-luflres many I bave bebeld, I could not but believe ſhe excelled 
many : but I bave not ſeen the moſt precious digmond that is, nor 
you the lady.) 
I' o Mr. Steevens's paraphraſe I make the ſame objection 
that I have done to many others in reviſing theſe plays; 
namely, that a meaning is extracted from the words that 
they in no ſort warrant. In the firſt place he underſtands 
the word as to mean only az, or as little a; and aſſumes that 
Jachimo means, not mercly to deny the ſupereminent and un- 
parallel'd value of the diamond of Poſthumus, but greatly 
to depreciate it ; though both the context, and the words 
— went before, meſt precious, and out-l»ffrer, muſt preſent to 
every reader a meaning directly oppoſite. 

zdly. According to this interpretation, the adrerſative 
particle but is uſed without any propriety; as will appear 
at once hy ſhortening Mr. Steevens's paraphraſe, and ad- 
ding a few words that are requiſite to make the deduction 
conſequential ; 

« If your miſtreſs went before others I have ſcen, only 
in the ſame degree your diamond out-luſtres zany I have 
likewiſe ſeen, I ſhould not admit on that account that ſhe 
excelled many, er your diamond is an ordinary flone and dees 
not excell many: Bur I have not ſeen the moſt precious 
diamond in the world, nor you the moſt beautiful lady : 
and therefore I cannot admit ſbe excells all.” 

Here, after aſſerting that“ he could xe admit ſhe excelled 
many” he is made to add, by way of qualification, and in 
#þpo/ition to what he has already faid, that “ inaſmuch as he 
has not ſeen all the fine women and fine diamonds in the 
world, he cannot admit that ſhe excells all.” If he bad ad- 
mitted that ſhe excelled many, this conclufion would be con- 
ſiſtent and intelligible ; but vet admitting that poſition, as he 
zs thus made to do, it is inconſequential, it not abſurd. 

Dr. 


— 
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I agree therefore entirely with Dr. Warburton and Dr. 
Johnſon in thinking that the paſſage as it ſtands in the old 
copy, is nonſenſe, and that ſome emendation is neceſſary. 

Dr. Warburton, as has already been obſerved, amended 
the paſſage by omitting the word at; but of all the modes 
of emendation this is the moſt exceptionable. I have often 
had occaſion to obſerve that one of the moſt frequent er- 
rours of the preſs is omiſſion, and conſequently the leaſt ex- 
ceptionable of all emendations is the inſertion of a word that 
appears from the context, or from the metre, to have been 
omitted. In the firſt folio edition of Love's Labour Loft we 
fad 


« O, that your face were full of ocs'—"” 
- . Inſtead of the true reading, which is furniſhed by the 
quarto, 1598. | 

0, that your face were not /o ſull of ocs”, 

Again in Timon of Athens, Act V. edit. 1623: 
hs Nothing can you ſteal 
| © But thieves do loſe it. Steal 4% for this.” 
All the modern here rightly read 3 
» gteal not leſs for this.” 

Again in Romeo and Juliet, folio 1632: 

« They ſtand ſo much on the new ſorm, that they can ft 
at eaſe on the old bench :” inſtead of © — they can not 
ſit,” &c. | R 

Again, in the Merry Wives of Windſor, ſolio, 1623, p. SSI; 

” good gentlemen, let him frike the old woman; 
et him not ſirike the old woman.” | 

I could eaſily add twenty other inſtances of the ſame kind. 
In the paſſage before us, l am perſuaded that either the word 
but was omitted after not, by the careleſſneſs of the compo- 
ſitor or tranſcriber, or, that not was printed inſtead of 
but a miſtake that has often happened in theſe plays. 

Of the latter opinion is Mr. Heath, whoſe reading af- 
fords nearly the ſame meaning as the cmendation which I 
propoſed ſome years ago, © 7 could net hut believe, Wc.” and 

; | which 
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which 1 have now placed in the text; becauſe the adrerſative 
particle in the next clauſe of the ſentence is thus more ful- 
ly oppoſed to what precedes; and thus, as was formerly 
_ obſerved, the reaſoning is clear, exact and conſequential. 

It is urged, that “ it was the buſineſs of Jachimo on this 
oceaſion to appear an inſidel to beauty, in order to ſpirit 
Poſthumus to lay the. wager.” He is indeed ſo far an in- 
fidel to beauty as not to allow Imogen tranſcendent beauty, 
furpaſſing that of al womantind. It was by no means neceſ- 
fary, in order to excite the adoring Poſthumusto a wager, te 
deny that ſhe poſſeſſed any beauty whatſoever. 

For the length of this note 1 ſhall make no apology: 
When ever much has been on ſaid by i ingenious men 
on a controverted paſſage, ' in which emendation is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, every objection that can be made to the 
reading adopted fhguld, if poſſible, be obviated. No one 
can be more an enemy to long notes, or unneceſſary emenda- 
tions, than I am. M. 

I regret that Mr. Malone's emendation was not admitted 
into the text in the place of the ancient, which is undoelity 
Fdly, a corrupt reading. Eprrox. 

Page 42. After Johnſon's note. 

' You are a friend, and therein the cviſer) 

The note upon this paſſage to which Dr. Wgrburton affix» 
ed his name is verbatim taken from one written by Mr, 
Theobald. 

F cannot ſay that I am entirely ſatisfied with Dr. John- 
ſon's interpretation; yet I have nothing better to propoſe. 
It ſurely is not warranted by what Poſthumus has juſt ſeid 
e is ready enough to expoſe her to hazard -He 
has actually expoſed her to hazard .by accepting the 
wager——He will not indeed riſk his diamond, but has of- 
ſered to lay a ſum of money, that Jachimo, & with all appliz 
'ances and means to boot,” will not be able to corrupt her 
I do not therefore ſee the force of Jachimo's obſervation—lt 
would have been more © german to the matter” to have faid, 
j alluſion to the former words of Poſthumus—You are 205 

a friend 


0 A 

a friend, i. e. a lover, and therein the wiſer; for all women 
are corruptible. A friead in our author's time ſignified a 
lever. M. | 


SCENE VI. 

Page 49. Aſter Mr, Steevens's note. 

Z de not like ber, Cc.) Nor is this ſoliloquy de ſective in con- 
trivance upon another account. The entrance of Piſanio ; 
the change of the queen's countenance on his unexpected 
appearance, ariſing from the conſciouſneſs of her deſign to 
.deſtroy him, with the preparations ſhe had juſt received; 
and the phyſician's knowledge of Piſanio's character; all 
conſpired to prompt the ſoliloquy in queſtion. - 
HeNLzyY, 


In. iow i © 


SCENE I, 
Page 54. 
My ſupreme crown of grief.) Imogen means to ſay, that her 
ſeparaticn from her huſband is the completion ot her diſtreſs, 
So in Troilus and Crefſida : h 
Make Creſſid's name the very crown of falſchood.” 
Again, in the Winter's Tale: 
« The crozon and comfort of my life, your n 
« 1 do give loſt.“ M. 
Page 55. but moſt miſcrable 
I the defire that's glorious, &e.) 
Pregnant with calamity are thoſe defires, which aſpire to 
glory; to ſplendid titles, or elevation of rank. M. 
' Page 58. After Mr. Maſon's note. 
as you value your trol. LeoNaTus.) Mr. Maſon's 
conjecture would have more weight, if it were certain that 
were intended as the concluding words of the letter, It is 
more probable that what warmed the very middle of the heart of 
Imogen, formed the conclyfron of Poſthumus's letter; and the 
words—ſo far, and by the re, ſupport that ſuppoſitiop. 
Though Imogen reads the name of her huſband, ſhe might 
| ſuppreſs 
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ſuppreſs ſomewhat that intervened Nor, indeed, is the ad- 
juration of light import, or unſuitable to a fond huſband, 
ſuppoſing it be the concluſion of the letter. Reſpect my 
friend, ſays Leonatus, as you value the confidence repoſed in 
you by him to whom you have plighted your trotb. M. 
Page 6c. lu continuation of Mr. Malone's former re- 
2 | ; 

pen the number'd beach) If number'd be right, it Da 
means, as Dr. Johnſon has explained it, alouuding in numbers of 


ſtones ; numerovs, NI. 
Page 61. After Editor's note. 


| Upon the unnumber'd beach) I would read l 
6 which can diſtinguiſh *twixt 
« The fiery orbs above, and the twinn'd ſtones 
% Unnumber'd on the beach?“ 
Unnumber'd ſeems to include both fors and fones. - 
CONCORDANCE TO SHAKS. | 

Page 62. After Johnſon's firſt note. 

Should mate agſire vomit emptineſs.) Dr. Johnſon's interpreta- 
tion would, perhaps, be more exact, if after the word defire 
he had added, borwever bungry, or fearp-ſet, MI. 

Page 64. After Mr. Stecvens's note. 


He's firange and peeviſh.) Minſheu in his nen 1677. 
explains pecviſb, by. fall. 
So again in our author's Xing Richard III. 
« When Richmond was a little previſs boy.“ 
Strange is again uſed by our author in his Yenus and Adonir, 
in the ſenſe in which Mr. Steevens ſuppoſes it to be uſed 
here : 
« Meaſure my frangeneſs by my unripe years.“ 
Again, in Romeo and Fulict : 
* I prove more true 
Than thoſe that have more cunning to be ſrange“ 
But 1 doubt whether the word was intended to bear thar 
ſenſe here. M. 8 
Page 67, —— or, timely knowing, c.) I believe Shakſpeare 
wrote 
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xwrote—l{xown, and that the tranſcriber's ears deceived him 
here as in many other places. M. 

Page 69. Byſe and unluſtrous, &c.) Old copy—illufriovs. 
Corrected by Mr. Rowe—That i/k/rious was not uſed by our 
author in the ſenſe of ir eu or uniyftroxs is proved by a paſ- 
ge in the old comedy of Patient Grifſel, 2603 : *— the 
duttons were Hr ions and reſplendent diamonds. Mx. 

Page 71. Such boil'd foff.) Theſe words may have the 
meaning which I formerly aſcribed to them; but q now bee 
lieve that Mr. Steevens's interpretation is the true one. M. 

Page 72. Live like Diana's prieſt, Cc.) Sir Thomas Hanmer 
ſuppoſing this to be an inaccurate expreſſion, reads— 

Live like Diana's pri *twixt cold ſheets ;”* but the text is 
' as the authour wrote t—S0, in Pericles, Prince of Tyre, Diana 
Jays, 

My temple ſtands at Epheſus; ue thee thither; 
* There, when my maidens ritt are met together, &c,"? 

M. 
In this ſcene courtly etiquette is entirely laid aſide, and 2 
aneſtion neceſſarily ariſes how 2 ſtranger ſhould gam ſuch 
ready, cordial admittance to a princefs, watched in all hey 
motions, and labouring under the diſpleaſure of her royal ſa, 
ther. However, the adventurous Roman was to be ntro- 
duced, and Shakſpezre thought the manner of little impory 
tance, elſe by charging him with ſome commiſſion from 

Rome, which might have been mentioned in the preceding 
ſcene; Jachimo's journey would not have been founded upon 
fo romantic and improbable a crreumſtance as the wager 
alone, and his free acceſs to court would in ſuch caſe be very 


; DramaTic CEexsoR, 
SCENE II. 
To love ſmelt like @ fool) A poor quibble on the word ren 
in the preceding ſpeech. M. 
SCENE III. 
Page 87. After the laſt of the notes upon theſe words— 
- |, —— elite and azure, lac'd; 
With blue of beeven's en tint, } Theſe 


* 
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Theſe words, I apprehend, refer not to Imogen's eye - A 
(of which the poet would ſcarcely have given ſo particular a 
deſcription) but to the incleſed lights, i. e. her eyes: which 
though now ſhut, Jachimo has ſeen before, and which are 
here ſaid in poetical language to be b/ue, and that blue cc- 
Icſtial. 

Drayton, who has often imitated Shakſpeare, ſeems to have 
viewed this paſſage in the ſame light with Dr. Warburton : 

« And thoſe ſweet veins by nature rightly plac'd 
« Wherewith ſhe ſeems the white ſhin to have lac - | 
« She ſoon doth alter.” 
Tux MooncaLr, 1627. 


M. 
Page 88. Aﬀter Mr. Maſon's note. | 


The arras, figures, c.) Mr. Maſon is, I think, miſtaken as 
to the manner in which theſe words ſhould be printed. It 
appears from what Jachimo ſays afterwards, that he had 
noted, not only the figures of the arras, but the ſtuff of which 
the arras was compoled. 

1 It was hang'd 
« With tapeſtry of , and filver; the ſtory 
« Proud Cleopatra,” &c. 


Again, in Act V. 

—— averring notes 

« Of chamber hangings, pictures, &c. 
Page 89. 


— bt a; a monument 
Thus in @ chapel hig“ 
Shakſpeare was here thinking of the recumbent whole- 
length figures; which in his time were uſually placed on the 
tombs of conſiderable perſons —— The head was always re- 
poſed upon a pillow—— He has again the ſame allukon in 
his Rape of Lucrece, M. 
Page 91. 
The tale of Tereus.) Tereus and Progne is the ſecond tale in 


A Piuiite Palace of Pettie bis pleqſure, printed m quarto, in 
1.576. 


_— 


- 
-_ 
* 


„ rr zur 
1576. The ſame tale is related in Gower's poem de confe lone 
emantir, B. v. ſol. 113. b. and in Ovid's metamorphoſer, Lib. vi. 
5 M. 

Page 92. 

One, two, three, c.) Our authour is hardly ever 
exact in his computation of time. Juſt beſore Imogen went 
to ſlec p, ſhe aſked her attendant what hour it was, and 
was informed by her, it was almoft midzight. Jachimo, immedi - 
ately after ſhe has fallen aſleep, comes from the trunk, and 
the pieſent ſoliloquy cannot have conſumed more than a few 
Vet we are now told that it is bree o'clock. 

M. 


minutes: 


Page 97. Aſter Mr. Maſon's note. 

On chalic'd . that lies.) There is ſcarce à page of © our 
authour's works in which ſimilar falſe concords may not be 
found : Nor is this inaccuracy peculiar to his works, being 
found in many other books of his time and of the preceding 
age—Following the example of all the former editors, I have 
filently corrected the error, in all places except where either 
the metre, or rhymes, rendered correction 1npoſſible— 
Whether it is to be attributed to the poet or his printer, it is 
ſuch a groſs offence againſt grammar, as no modern eye or 
ear could have endured, if, from a wiſh to exhibit our au- 
thour's writings with ſtrict fidelity, it had been preſerved— 
The reformation, therefore, it is hoped, will be pardoned, 
and confidercd in the ſame light as the ſubſtitution of mo- 
dern for ancient orthography. M. 

Page Ico. After Editor's remark, 

And totvardi bimſclf bis goodneſs foreſpent on us, 
Mie muſt extend our notice.] | 
That is, we muſt extend towards himſelf our notice of his 
yoodneſs heretofore ſhewn to us. Our author has many fi- 
milar ellipſes So, in Julius Cæſar: 
* 'Thine honourable metal may be wrought 
From what it is diſpcs'd Ciel.“ M, 


- 


Page 
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Tage 107. Aſter Capell's note. : 
— that toe caſually 
Hath I:ft mine arm,) 
That hath accidentally fallen from my arm by my too great 
negligence, M. 
Ibid. 


be's my good lady ;) 

"This is Fox ironically. — My good lady is equivalent to—my 
good friend. So, in X. Henry IV. P. II. and when 
you come to court, ſtand my good lord, pray, in your good re- 
port.” M. 


| | SCENE IV. 
| Page 113. 
O, Giglut fortune ) O falſe and inconſtant fortune! A 
giglot was a ſtrumpet.—So, uu Hamlet- 
“ Qut, out, thou /rumpet fortune M. 
Page 117. 
That the Pannonians and Daimatians, c. J 
The inſurrection of the Pannonians and Dalmatians, for 
the purpoſe of throwing off the Roman yoke, happened not 
ig the reign of Cymbeline, but in that of his father Tenan- 
tius. M. | 


AC T mm. 


SCENE I. 


Page. 121. 

Phi. Was Caius Lucius, tc.) This ſpeech in the old copy 
is given to Poſthumus.—I have transferred it to Philario, to 
whom it certainly belongs, on the ſuggeſtion of Mr. Steevens, 
who juſtly obſerves that © Poſthumus was. OE] in 
reading his letters.” M. 

Page 123. 

. And that was well wworth watching.) i. e. that which was 
well worth watching, or lying awake, fer. M. f 


Page 


| 
| 
| 
AH 
| 
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| San their brands.) 

it ſhould ſeem from a paſſage in The Black Bool, a pamph- 
let publiſhed in 1604, that andirons in our authour's time, 
were ſometimes formed in the ſhape of human figures: 
ever and anon turning about to the chimney, where ſhe 
ſaw a pair of corpulent, gigantick andirens, that ſtood like 1 
burgomaſters at both corners.” Inſtead of theſe corpulent 7 

gomaſlers Imogen had Cupids. 
The authour of the pamphlet might, however, have only 
meant, that the andirons he deſcribes were uncommonly 


large. M. 
Page 132. After Mr. Maſon's note. | 
pervert the preſent v h 
i. e. turn his wrath to anothercourſe. M. 
SCENE ll. 
Page 134. After Mr. Whalley's note. 
— did it with 
A pudency ſo roſy, Tc.) 


The more obvious interpretation is, in my opinion, the 
true one. | 
Admitting Mr. Whalley's notions to be juſt, the latter 
part of this paſſage may be compared with one in Juvenal 
Sat. VI. though the pudenty will be found wanting : 
| omnia fient 
Ad verum, quibus incendi jam frigidus æ vo 
Laomedontiades, et Neſtoris bernia . M. 
Ibid. After Editor's remark. 
; a German one. ) 
Here, as in many other 42 we ha ve on in the old copy 
inſtead of one. 
in King Henry V P. II. Falſtaff aſſures Mrs. Quickly, 
that —— “ the German hunting in water-work, is worth 3 
thouſand of theſe bed-hangings. In other places, where 
, our 


Q 


a'>'p*zND13 17 

r äuthour bas f ſpoken of the bunting of the boar, A 9 

vie muſt ha ve K in his thoughts, for the boar was never 
1 appreheud, bunted in England. NI. * 1 2 
""Page 156. Aa 2%. 6D. * 44 LA3KAD - #644 14s 

— —— 
But wut l. Ke fe fe, e. 
= T. Hanmet' 4 Ho. "Warburton read. 


© 
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| - found no oppoſition - 
d what he 2 for ſhould oppoſe, Ke. M. 
1 We 
ate 198, Ge eb ee 
| 0 n ber accufer ?) © 
The old copy has—What monſlers her accuſe ; The correc= 
Goh Was ſuggeſted by Mr. Steevens——The order of the 
words, as well as the fie perſon named by Fifanio, fully 
fupport rhe emetidatibn.” What monſiers Ber accuſe, for What 
alohfers aeciſe bet, ould never have been written ane 
ſpeart iu ſoliloquy Ike the prefent. . n 
Page 139. Aſter Editor's ne. 
A Thy wind 1s bet hots as fot, We.) aun 
Our authour ſhould rather have written thy mind to 
Gert /* but thi old reading, which appeats at the bead of 
this note, is, 1 noch believe, as he gave it. M. 
Page met Afrer Mr Malone's former note. | 
Det; "tbe eller © * 
That ? Fav ſeat ber, —— 
| Shall give thee opportunity.) 
lere we have artother proof of what 1 have” obſetved in 
the diſſertation at the end of King Henry V. that our poet 
from negligenee fomeritacs makes words change their form 
under the eye of the ſpeaker ; who in different parts of the 
ſame play recites them differently, though he has à paper or 
letter in his hand, and actually reads from it. 
The word! here read by Pifanio from his maſter's letter, 
(which is afterwards given at length, and in preſe) are not 
Found there, though the /ub/ance of them is contained in it. 
b This 


A 
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This is one of many proofs chat Shakſpeare had no yig te. 
the publication of his pieces, There was little danger that 
ſuch an inaccuracy ſhould be detected by the ear of the ſpecs 
tator, though it could hardly eſcape an attentive reader. 
M. 


— — — — 


Ibid : After Mr. Matone' « former note. 
Art thou a tcodary for this ac. ). | 
Art thou too combined, art thou a confederate, in this at 
A feodary did not ſignify a feudal vaſſal, as Sir Thomas Han- 
mer and the ſubſequent editors have ſuppoſed, (though if the 
word had borne that fignification, it certainly could not 
bear it here,) but was an officer appointed by the Court of 
Wards, by virtue of the Statute 32 Henry VIII. c. 46, to 
be preſent with, and offiftant to the Eſcheators in every county 
at the finding of offices, and to give in evidence for the king. 
His duty was to ſurvey the lands gf the ward after office 
found, [i. e. after an inquiſition had been made to the 
king's uſe] and to return the true value thereof to the court, 
&c. © In cognoſcendis rimandiſque feudis (ſays Spelman) 
ad regum pertinentibus, et ad tenuras pro rege manifeſtandas 
tuendaſque, operam navat 5 Eſcaetori ideo agjunctus, omni- 
buſque nervis regiam promovens utilitatem.” He was there- 
fore, we ſee, the Eſcheator's afociate, and hence Shakſpeare, 
with his uſual licence, uſes the word for a confederate or af- 
rd in general. — The feudal vaſſal was not called a feoda- 
ry, but a feodatary or feudatary. In Latin, however feudatarive 
fgnified both. M. 
_ If the word be derived agreeably t to the etymology here 
Laid down, and not from the latin word fedus, the orthogra- 
phy, inadvertently admitted in the preſent copy, ſhould be 
altered to feodary, EpiTos. , 
Page 141. Aſter Mr. Seaman 5 note, FAR 
For it deth phyſic love.) 11 
In the paſſage i in Macbeth, however, phyſiche is uſed in a 
24S akut ſenſe; it there means, cures. M. 
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© Page 142. — Editor's note. 
——a you, O the deareſt Rl Yin 
| u nes hn nem = 
I know not what idea this paſſage preſented to the late edi- 
tors, who have paſſed it in filence. As it ſtands in the old 
copy, it appears to me. unintelligible. ' The word not was, I 
think, omitted at the preſs after would, By its inſertion a 
clear ſenſe is given: Juſtice and the anger of your father, 
ſhould I be diſcovered here, could not beſo cruel to me, but that 
you, O thou deareſt of creatures, would be able to renovate my 
. ſpirits, by giving me the happineſs of ſeeing you. Mr. Pope 
obtained the ſame ſenſe by a leſs juſtifiable method ; by ſub- 
ag A. inflead of a: and the three nn 
* 145. | 


—— 
And our return, Nc.) | 

i, e. In conſequence of our going beten nd returning 
back—All the modern editors, adopting an alteration of Mr. 
Pope, read Till our return. M. | 

Ibid. After Capell's note. | 

| * Why fbould excuſe be bern, Wc) 

Why ſhould 1 contrive an excuſe, before the a& is done, 

for which excuſe will be neceſſary? M. 


Page 146. | 
riding wager.) 
Of wagers to be determined by the ſpeed of horſes, 
8 Vie M. 
SCENE V. | 
Page 154. After Editor's remark. 
The ſharded beetle—) 


Cole in his Latin Dict. 1679, has—* A rd or cruſt— 
Cruſta; which in the Latin part he interpret A cruſt or 
ſhell, a rough caſing ; ſhards.” © The caſes, (ſays Goldſmith) 
which beetles have to their wings, are the more n „ as 
they oten live nder the ſurface of the earth, in beter which they 

þ3 dig 
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dig out by their own induſtry.” Theſe are undoudtedly the 
Safe holds to which Shakſpeare alludes. poll — 
Page 155. After Mr. Capell's note 
r | 
A babe and baby are ſynonimous. A baby . -puppet 
or plaything for children, perhaps, if there be no corruption, 
2 babe here means a puppet: but Tithink-with Dr. Johnſton 
that the text is corrupt. For dale Mr. Rowe ſubſtituted 
Barbi, whith in old ſpelling was B-It. 
Doing 'nothing in this paſſage means, I think, being 3% in 
petty and unimportant employments: ia the ſame ſenſe as 


hen eg, 1 1 e de e ee 
* \ 0 ©» | M. 


Page 160. After Mr. n | ba 
This Polydore.) | 4 
1 believe Nh d abs ua geading. In the pages of 
Holinſhed, which contain an account of Cymbeline, Polydore 
li- e. Folydore Virgil] is often quoted in the margin ; and 
r M. 
2 el F 2 
i. e. To the grave of Euriphile; 2 — of their 
ant; tha ith, T2085 gry 6 
have written—to ty grave, M. 
SCENE VI. | 
Page 163. In continuation of à former note. 
N Where is Pofibumus ? } 1 
It ſcems to have been the general rule, adopted by ſcho- 
lars as well as others, to pronounce Latin names like Eng- 
liſh words : Shakſpeare's neglect of quantity therefore proves 
ating with calpory 3s 25 We We Berning, | M. 
Page 165. . 
Nicks on the poſting winds) 
Soin Kiag Henry V. 
* making the wind my foft-borſe,” 
+ Page 175, After Mr. Maſon's note. 


ue Imo. Where then?) 
. Hanmer has added theſe two words to Piſanio's ſpeech, 
. Maſon would read —— hat then ?—Perhaps Imogen 
Glently anſwers her own queſtion. ; « any where, Hath Bri- 
tain,” &c. M. ; 8 k « ? : | 

Page 115. ; b e R. 
Hut Britain all the fun that ſhines? day, *. 

Ai they net bit in Britan® x? 

Shakfpeare ſeems here to have had in hi ought a paſs 
ſage in Lily's Zupbues, 1580, which he has imitated in X. 
Richard II. Nature hath given to man a country no more 
than ſhe hath houſe, or lands, or living. Plato would never 
account him baniſhed, that had the ſunne, ayre, water, and 
earth, that he had before; where he felt the winter's blaſt, 
and the ſummer's blaze; where the ſame ſunne and the ſame 
moone ſhined. ;. whereby he noted, that every place was 2 
country to a wiſe man, and all parts a palace to a quiet 
mind. But thou art driven out of Naples : that is nothing. 
All the Athenians dwell not in Colliton, nor every Corin- 
thian in Greece, nor all the Lacedemonians in Pitania.— 
How can any part of the world be diſtant far from the 
other, when as the mathematicians ſet downe that the earth 
is but a point compared to the heavens ?”” M. 

Page 177. After Capell's note. 

= of view Promiſing well likely to ſacceed. The 
expreſſion is French—de pleine vue. | 

CoNCcorRDANCE TO SHAKSPEABE. 
Ibid. After Editor's note. 
Though peril to my modefly, c. } 

By © though peril” Imogen means—though my prudence 
may be oor n modeſty may take the alarm, 
_ 


* 


Page 180. After Editor's nate. 
Your means abroad, r. } $h<\ 

As for your ſubſiſtence abroad, you may rely on me. So, 
in Scene V. thou ſhould'ſt neither want my means for thy 


relief, nor my voice for thy preferment” M. - 
8 


=. rn 


8 


Page 787. Aﬀer note 7. 1&7 

Rather, I think, Iam equal to this attempt; tow Gag 
of erdevr to undertake it. M. 

Page 181. After note 8. 


Here is @ box; I had it from the queen ;) | 
Inſtead of this box, the modern editors have in a former 
ſeene made the queen give Piſanio a vial, which is dropp'd 
on the ſtage, without being broken.—See Act i. Scene vi. 
In FPericdes Cerimon, in order to recover Thaiſa, calls 
for all the boxes in his cloſet. M. 
SCENE vn. 
Page 183. ä 
— Al joy lf your pra aid y0u 
I think we ſhould read bi grace and you. M. 
The reading of this edition has been copied from Mr. 
Capell. EprTtosx. | 
Page 184. 
—— valiant Britons have their wiſs in it) M 
Read wifes in the plural with the other editions. 
IvzM. 
At preſent I am inclined to imagine that © the lowsd of noiſe,” 
the corrupt reading of the folio, was intended for © the loud'ſt 
of noiſe” and that, in conformity to the text of Mr. Malone, 
the paſſage ſhould have been ſo printed. lvzx, 


Page 186. 
— Boy 
This night fore-fall bim of the coming day.) 
i, e. may his grief this night prevent him from ever ſeeing . 
„ 5 or, nab premature deftruStics } | 
So, eee, 0 
« Perhaps foreflling xt prevented them.” MI. 
Page 187. 80 | 
a——— from every on 
The bt foe bath U. 


ary * * K 23 


Jo, in The Tempe + | | 
„ but you, O you, 
« So perfect, and ſo peerleſs, are created . 
« Of every creature's beſt.” M. 
Page 190. After Mr. Steevens's note. 
Or this, or periſs.) , | 
I cannot but think Dr. Johnſon in Re right; from the 
account of this — OA IOTY | 
4 Lord Cloten, | 


Upon my lady's miſſing, came to me, | 0 
With his ſword drawn; foam'd at the mouth, and fwore, 
* If I diſcover'd not which way ſhe was gone, | 
« It was my inſtant death : By accident, 
l had a feigned letter of my maſter's 
« Then in my pocket, which directed him IT 
To ſeck her on the mountains near to Milford." 


if the words, Or this, or periſs, belong to Piſanio, as 
9 2 0 was feignes, they muſt have been ſpoken out, not 
afide. HewLey. | 

Cloten knew not, till it was tendered, that Piſanio had 
fuch a letter as he now preſents; there could, therefore, be 
no. queſtion concerning his giving it freely ar with-bolding' 
it. n | R | | | J 

Theſe words, ip my opinion, relate to Piſanio's preſent. 
conduct, and they mean, I think, © | muſt either practice this 
CTY ee eee M. | 

Mr. Malone then recites the ſame paſſage from the fifth 
Act which, as he obſerves, Mr. Henley had quoted, but 
" with a view to the confirmation of his own ſentiments, and, 
for that purpoſe, marks the words © It was my inflant death” 
and © a feigned letter by printing them in Italics. 

The improbability of Piſanio's conduct upon this occaſion, 
the ſeeming reſult of united raſhneſs and timidity, : and which 
has been already animadverted upon in a former note, 
would be rendered mare conſpicuous if, as there is fome cauſe 
for 
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for ſuſpecting the caſe to be, it ſhould be made to appear 
likely that the letter now ſurrendered into the hands of 
Cloten, was not conſidered by the Poet as the ſame with 
that actually ſent by Poſthumus to Imogen, and appointing 
Her to meet him near to Milford, but one forged by Pi- 
fanio himſelf; the expreſſion afterwards applied to it 
{ © frigned letter” together with the very fingular circumſtance 
of his having in his poſſeſſion, at ſuch a juncture, that be- 
longing to the lady, may ſerve to awaken ſome doubts touch- 
ing this point; a letter ſuch as the former of theſe might, 
indeed, without impropriety, be ſtyled a feigning letter as 
containing much falſebood, but could not, perbaps, conſiſt- 
ently with the eſtabliſhed import of words, be termed a 
Feigned letter. The only ſolution, at all conſonant to reaſon, 
that could, according to the latter ſuppoſition, be given of 
the matter, would be, that Piſanio from an apprehenſion 
of what might afterwards fall out, thought it fit to be pro- 
vided beforehand with the neceſſary inſtrument for putting 
in praQtice ſuch an artifice as that now employed by him 
for the purpoſe of averting the effects of Cloten's diſplea- 
ſure, and preſerving his own life ; but from the advantage 
even of this plea, weak as it is, in favour of ſo forced and 
unnatural an expedient, contrived, deubtleſs, with a view 
to the introduction of ſome ſubſequent incidents, the wri- 
ter has in a great meaſure precluded himſelf, by making 
Piſanio, towards the N Aenge] | 

*I had a feigned letter of my maſter s per rr 

FThen in my pocket, &c, 

And why, if it was thoughs neceſſary. a ee, to ima 
poſe, in this manner, upon Cloten, why does he chuſe to di- 
rect him towards Milford? or why not, indeed, to ſend him 
any where rather than to the very place, or its neighbour- 
hood, where there might be certainly a chance, if not a 
probability, of his meeting Imogen, and having it in his 
power to effect ſome part at leaſt, of thoſe miſchiefs, which 
de preſently after profeſſes bis intention to perpetrate ? 

: 25 This 
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to hold a diſtinguiſhed place in the numerous liſt of the ef- 
fects of Shakſpeare's oceaſional impatience of the labour of 
contrivance, and of the precipitation of his efforts to extri- 
cate himſelf from r eee he had 
the misfortune to be involved. Evitos, 
Page 19. After Mr. Capell's note. 

To bim that is moſt true } f af. 

Piſanio, notwithſtanding his maſter's letter commanding 
the murder of Imogen, conſiders him as true, ſuppoſing, as 
he had already ſaid to her, that Poſthumus was abuſed by 
fome villain, equally an enemy zo them both, M. 


SCENE VI. 


Page 1 195. Aſter note 5. 
8 I were beſt not call } 

Mr. Pope was ſo little acquainted with the language of 
Shakſpeare's age, that inſtead of this the original reading he 
ſubſtituted — Tuere beſt not call. M. 

Page 197. After the laſt note of n. 7. 

If any thing that's civil, ſpeak fc. 
I have the ſatisfaction to diſcover that Mr, Malone's ſen- 


timents reſpecting the meaning of this paſſage agree exactly 
with what 1 have ſaid upon it. EviTos. 

May not, if any thing that's s civil, intimate the cam of 
' this cave's being the abode of ane amenable to the las of fan 
ricty, in oppoſition to the greater probability of its belong- 
ing to an outlaw? Robin Hood, Adam Bell, and Clym of 
the Clough, were all of them roadmen of the latter kind; 
and it may be obſerved, that perſons of a ſimilar character, 
' who ſtill range the woods beyond the precincts af Vargi- 
nia and the reach of laws, ſubſiſt entirely on the deer they 
can r 
hut are called woodmen, 3 6 


did. Aſter notes 9. | 


NE. 
8 
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= 
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i. e. the beſt archer. , So, in the Rape of Lucrect - 


« He is no woodman that doth bend his bow 
* Againſt a poor unſeaſonable doe.” M. | 
— when refly ſloth, ce 

Refly fignified, mouldy, rank—Sec Minſhev. 

The word is yet uſed in the north. Perhaps, however, it 
is here uſed in the ſame ſenſe in which it is applied to a 
horſe. M. 

Page 200. After note 5. 
IT. oo hard, but be your groom, Nc.) 

In the folio the line is thus pointed: 7 ſbould woo bard, but 
be your groom in bonefly : ¶ bid for you, Ne. NI. 

Page 202. Aſter notes 8. 

—— then bad my prize, Wc. 

Between prize and price the diſtinction was not always ob- 
ſerved in our author's time, nor is it at this day; for who 
has not heard perſons above the vulgar confound them, and 
talk of high-priz'd and low-priz'd goods? M. F 

Page 203. After Mr. Maſon' s note. 

That nething gift of differing, He. 

should not the paſſage be pointed thus? 
laying by 

That nothing, gilt of differing multitudes. 

The ſenſe ſeems to be: throwing out of the account fbew 
of rape, which has nothing in it intrinſically good, but is the 
mere tribute of bis numerous INFERIORS : 
differing is here uſed, as in various paſſages of Scrip- 
ture, to expreſs the inferiority of one object, when contraſt, 
ed with another. HznLey. 

Page 204. After note 4. 
| Siace Leonatus falſe. } 

As Shakſpeare has uſed thy wire ear, and « Mone- 
dau tent, for —— thy mifirefſe; ear, and Menelauſes tent, 
ſo, with ſtill greater licence, he uſes—ſince Leonatus falſe, 
for——fince Leonatus is falſe —It has been propoſed te 
SEadm———fincc Leonate is falſe. M. 


ACT 
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A CT IV. 
' -.- » SCENE I. 
Page 206. After note 8. 
 —— in ſingle oppoſitions:) | | 
In ſingle combat. 80, in K. Henry IV. P. 2. 1 
« In ſingle oppoſition, hand to hand, 
He did confound the beſt part of an hour, 
In changing hardiment with great Glendower. “ 
An oppoſite was in Shakſpeare the common phraſe for an 
adverſary, or antagoniſt, M, 
Page 207. After Warburton's note 5. 
— before thy face :) | 
Shakſpeare, who, in the Winter's Tale, makes a Clown ſay, 
I thou'lt ſee a thing to talk on after thou art dead,” would 
not ſcruple to give the expreſſion in the text to ſo fantaſtick 
a character as Cloten. The garments of Poſthumus might in- 
deed be cut to pieces before bis face, though his head were 
off; no one, however, but Cloten would conſider this cir- 
cumſtance as any aggravation of the inſult. M. 


SCENE II. 


Page 208, After Johnſon's note 3. 
Poſſibly the old reading might be explained thus — How 
much the quantity, i. e. whatſoever may be the quantity of that 
love I bear thee, the weight of it will certainly at leaſt, equal 
the weight of that which I bear to my father. | 
2 EviToR, 


Page 210. 7 
The imperious ca. 
Imperious was uſed by Shakſpeare for imperial. M. 
Ibid. After Johnſon's note 9. 
gentle, but unfortunate ; 'P, 
« Gentle” ſhould here be written * It is ſo found in 
paoſt of our old writers. Gentil, Fr. 
CONCORDANCE TO SHARKS. 


Page 
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Page 211. After the notes numbered 1. 
And foalt be ever } | 

That is, you ſhall ever receive from me the ſame kind» 
neſs that you do at preſent : you EY: be bound to 
me for ever. M. 

Page 212. After Mr. Maſon's note 5. 

And let the flinking eldov, grief, Ur. 

Surely this is the meaning without any change. May pa- 
ticnce increafe, and may the ſtinking cIder, grief, no longer 
tine his decaying [or deſtructive, if perifbing is pſed active- 
ly,] root with the vine, patience, thus increaſing !—As 10 
watzwine is here uſed for ie ceaſe to bwine, ſo; in K. Henry VIII. 
the word wacontemned having been uſed, the poet has con- 
_ 42044 gy a otras had writ- 
ten ac? n, . NM. 

Page 219. Aker Ms. Tollet's note 8, | 

— For the M of judgment « 

E oft the cauſe of fear : 
The objection to Mr. Tollet's interpretation is, that in 
this clauſe of the ſentence it was evidently the poet's in- 
tention to aſſign a reaſpn-for Cloten's being himſelf free 
From apprehenſion, not to account for his terrifying others. 
I is undoubtedly true, that deſect of judgment, or not 
rightly eſtimating the degree of danger and the means of re- 
ſiſtance, is often the cauſe of fear: the being poſſeſſed of 
judgment alſo may occaſion fear, as he who maturely weighs 
all circumſtances will know preciſely his danger ; while the 
inconfiderate is raſh and fool-hardy : but neither of theſe 
aſſertions, however true, can account for Cloten's having 
ne apprehenſion of roaring terrors; and therefore the text 
muſt be corrupt, Mr. Theobald amended the paſſage by 
reading: 

*M for the cel of judgment 


« Is oft the cauſe of fear.” 


but, though Shakſpeare in K. Richer IH. uſed hn and 
oauſe as ſynopymous, I de not think it probable he would 
ſay 


Ar pr D 1. 49 


"ſay the ht was the cauſe; nor do l think the , and the 
Ace likely to have been confounded t beßdes, the paſſage 
thus amended is liable to the objechon already ſtated. 1 ' 
* adopted Sir Thomas nn emendation. 
M. 


70 * I 


N * nn | 

Tie bs de eat We) © end 
In the edition of Mr. Malone, from theſe words to the 
end of the ſpecch is included under one mark of interro- 
| kation. Eprrox. 
Page 222. Alter the laſt of the notes in that page. | 

— Thougb his honour 1 
Was nething but mutation ; c. 3 | 
I am now convinced that the poet” wrote—his Bumour, 28 
Theobald ſuggeſted. The context ſtrongly ſupports . 'the 
emendation ; but what deciſively entitles, it to a place in the 
text is, that the editor of the folio has in like manner print- 
. ed bonour inſtead of bumour in the Merry Wives of Windſor, 
Act I, ſcene iii. . 
Falſtaff will learn the bono of the age; 

The quarto reads rightly—the er the age. 

On the other hand in the quarto, Signat. A 3, we 125 
sir, my benbur is not for many words,” —idſtcad of « Sir 
my humour,” &c. , l | M. 

| Page aag. After n 4 

| Thet an inviſible inſlinft, We) | 
The metre, fays Mr. Heath, would be improved by read- 
ing: 


That an in fine inviſible ſhould frame wem - 5 
He probably did not perceive that in Shakſpeate's time 
the accent was laid on the ſecond ſyllable of the word inflad. 
So, in one of our poet's ſonnets : 
« As if by ſome inſtin& the wretch did and 


The old copy is certainly right. M. 
Page 226. 191 Fae 1 


1 
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'+ Toys formerly ſigniſied freaks, or frolicks. One of 
pc had, 5 n 
Iteyer of an idle head.” M. 
Page 227. 

4 my leaping time, U. 

This was printed from the editions of 1778 and 1785: In 
thoſe of Capell and Mr. Malone it is, 
To have turn d my leaping time, Is.” 
Which, I take it for granted, are the words of the oldeſt 
copy. Eprron. | 

Page 231. After what was heretofore the concluding 
note upon this paſſage | 

O melancholy / 

be cer yet could ſound thy bottom) = 

| 175 the Mauuber Mind of a melancholy, Lover, by 
159 

＋ 2 This woeful tale, where ſorrow is the ground, | 
A 4 Whoſe bottom's ſuch as nere the depth is found.“, 
Perhaps Shakſpeare wrote chou, fuggiſh crare, might 


The epithet gl, is uſed with peculiar  propricty, a 
crayer being a very ſlow- ſailing unwieldy veſſel—Sce Florio's 
Italian Dict. 1598. Vurcbio, a hulke, a crayer, AIG, = 
"wherrie, or ſuch veſſel of burthen.” M. 
| "m0 Aſter Mr. Malone's note. 

To winter-ground thy corſe 

Concerning the propriety of that mode of ſolving the 

conſtruction ſuggeſted by him, in the foregoing note, Mr. 
alone in his late edition of Shakſpeare, ſpeaks in terms 

expreſſive of diſtruſt, and concludes with theſe words « 1 

have not however much confidence i in this obfervation,” 


EpiToR. 
Page 237. After the laſt note relative to the quotation 


from Webſter. 

I remark that in the edition juſt now mentioned of 1790 
the paſſage from Webſter in Dr. Farmer's note. is exactly in 
the ſame words in which it was rms þ queeed by Mr. 
132 Eorron. 

1 | Page 
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Page 241. After Johnſon's note 8. 408 
* 5 Fear not ſlander, cenſure raſh; }), on 

The text, I. think, is right. Cenſure raſh” is is haſty 
opinion. Slander i is ſometlung worſe, * 9 


ConcoxDance To Suaxs, ; 
Page 248. After Mr. Heath's-note 4. 
1 faſt, and pray d, Nc. 
Faſt is here very licentiouſly uſed for faſted. 50 in the 


novel ſubjoined to this play, we find—— lift for lifted. 
M, 


page 250. "After Capell's note 6. 

That otherwiſe than noble nature did ib, 2 
Fecit was, till lately, the technical term univerſally an- 

nexed to pictures and W ae HenLey, 
Page 474. ut 00023; ub! 

So pleaſe you entertain me. ) 6 

i. e. hire me; receive me into your ſervice. +". 
2, » SCENE in. 1.8 OK 

"Page 355. ce Lol 
| And will no doubt be found) | \ 

I think it ſhould be read; A YE OS at 
And bell e. Foo on STEEVENs, 
There are ſeveral inſtances, in 'theſe plays, of the per- 

ſonal pronoun being omitted, particularly in X. Henry #117. 

nor is Shakſpeare the only writer of that age that takes this 

liberty.— 80, in Stowe's Chronicle, p. 793, edit. 1631. 

* After that he took boat at Queen Hith, and ſo came to 

his houſe ; where miſſing the aforenamed counſellors, for- 

tified his houſe with full purpoſe to die i in his own defence.“ 
Again in the continuation of Hardyng's  Chronicle,, 1543. 

« Then when they beard that Henry was ſafe returned. into 

Britagne, rejoiced not a little. | 
Again in Antony Wood's Piary, 2 176623 « One of | 

theſe, a moſt handſome virgin, —kneel'd down to Thomas 

Wood, with tears and prayers to ſave her life : and being 

ſtrucken with a deep remorſe, tooks « her under his arme, went 


with her out of the church; &c.“ M. 
duch 


35 APE D 1 
Such forms of expreſſion are utterly incompatible with the 
nature of a language ſuch as ours, and the perſons of whoſe 


verbs depend principally | upon their nominative caſes as the 
marks of their diſtinQion from each other. Ebrron- 


ACT V. e 0” 
SCENE Il. | 


atze 266. After the other notes numbered 2. 
| eath elder worſe; ) 

i believe our author muſt anſwer ſor this inaccuracy, and 
that he inadvertently conſidered the later evil deed as the 
elder; having probably ſome general notion in his mind of 
a quantity of evil, commencing with our firſt parents, and 
gradually accumulating in proceſs of time by a n of 
crimes. M. | 

Page 267. After Mr, Malone's note. I" 

Aale them dread it, Sc.) 

Mr. Malone at preſent ſpeaks with leſs confidence, than 
upon a former occaſion, concerning the propriety of The- 
obald's emendation, and only ſays « Dreaded and dread it might 
have been ny — Eprton. | p 


' Page 271. ö er 0 
, 
- Of his wings deſtitute, ) + OF 
The Danes fuſhed forth with fuch violence upon their 
adverſaries, that firſt the right, and then after the left wing 
of the Scots, was conſtreined to retire and flee back. 
Har bebolding the ling, with the moſt part of the nobles, 
fighting with great vallancie in the middle ward, now 4% 
fitute of the wings.” &c. Holinſhed. M. 
70 Tatze e Aſter Mr. Stevens s note 3. 
-in a filly babit.) ) | 
So, jn the novel by Boccace, on which this play is form» 
&d : « The ſervant, who had no great good will to her, very 
calily 


"2, 
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eaſily grew pitifull, tooke off her upper garment, and gave 
her a more ragged doublet, a fillie chapperone,” &c. The 
Decameron, 1620. M. 

Ibid. After Mr. Steevens's note 6. 

That gave the affront with them ) 

To affront Minſheu explains thus in his Dictionary, 1617 : 
„ To come face to face, Vide Encounter.” 
Affrontare, Ital. M. 

SCENE V. 


Page 286. After the others notes 6 upon theſe words. 
to ſatisfy, 
Tf of my freedom 'tis the main part, Sc.) 

I believe Poſthumus means to ſay, * ſince for my crimes 
I have been deprived of my freedom, and fince life itſelf is 
ſtill more valuable than freedom, let the gods take my life, 
and by this let heaven be appeaſed, how ſmall ſoever the 
atonement may be.” I ſuſpect, however, that a line has been 
loſt after the word ſatizfy. If the text be right, t ſatisfy 


means, by way of ſatisfaftion. MI. 
SCENE VI. AND LAST. 


Page 316. After Mr. Steevens's note 9. 
Some upright juſticer !) 
Fuſticer is uſed by Shakſpeare thrice in Xing Lear, and l 
believe in othey plays. HenLer. 4, 0 | 
Page 322. er note 5. — 
—bich directed bim 
To ſeth ber on the mountains, c. ) 
Which led or indaced him, M. 
Page 325. After Mr. Tyrwhitt's note. 
bat bath 
Aſſum' d this age 
- Aſſum'd this age, has a reference to the different appear- 
ance which Belarius now makes, in compariſon with that 
when Cymbeline laſt ſaw him. HeNLzy. 
Page 327. Aſter Editor's note. 
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Your pleaſure was my near offence, my puniſoment 
| Tifelf, and all my treaſon ; 

My crime, my puniſhment, and all the treaſon that 1 
committed, originated in, and were founded on, your ca- 
price only. Mr. Tyrwhitt, with great probability, conjee- 
tured that Shakſpeare wrote my mere offence, which was 
formerly ſpelt meere. M. 

Page 335. After Mr. Maſon's former note 8. 

Whom heavens, in juflice, Tc. ) 

Shakſpeare certainly wrote as it is in the old copy, many 
ſuch elliptical expreſſions being found in his works. So, in 
the Rape of Luerece : 

* Only he hath an eye to gaze on beauty, 

And dotes on hem he looks [on], 'gainſt law and duty,” 

Again, in X. Richard III. 
« Men ſhall deal unadviſcdiy ſometimes, 
« Which after hours give leiſure to repent [f].“ 
Again, in the Winter's Tale : 
« even as bad as thoſe, 
« That vulgars give boldeſt titles to].“ 
Again, ibidem * 
*The queen is ſpotleſs 
4 In that which you accuſe her []. 
Again, in X. Henry VIII. 
146 . — M bocver the king removes, 
The cardinal inſtantly will fiad et” ANION [for]. 
Again, in Othell» : 
hat conjurations and what mighty magick 
« J won his daughter [with],” 
Mr. Pope, inſtead of the lines in the text ſubſtituted 
On zohom heaven's juſtice (both on her, and her's) 
Hath lay'd moſt heavy hand. 
and this capricious alteration was adopted by all the ſubſe- 
quent editors, M. 
Whatever deference may, in many reſpedts, be due to 


the authority of Shakſpeare as one of the chief ſources of 
the 


* 


the improvement of our language, and the extenſion of its 
phraſcology, certain it is, that phraſes, ſuch as the forego- 
ing, deſerve to be conſidered in no other light than that 
of frightful ſoleciſims, not only totally inconſiſtent with 
the purity of the Engliſh tongue, but likewiſe abſolutely 
repugnant to thoſe principles of univerſal Grammar found- 
ed in notions of natural preciſion, in common ſenſe, and 
the reaſon of things, inde pendently of all peculiarity of 
idiomatic expreſſion. 
EpiToOR, 


Cymbeline was not entered in the Stationers books nor 
printed till 1623. It ſtands the laſt play in the carlieſt ſolio 
edition; but nothing can be collected from thenee, for rhe 
folio editors manifeſtly pay'd no attention to the chronolo- 
gical arrangement. Nor was this negligence peculiar to 
them: for in the folio collection of D'Avenant's works 
printed aſter his death, Allovine, Ling of the Lombard:, one of 
his earlieſt plays, which had been publiſhed in quarto, in 
1629, is placed at the end of the volume. 

I have found in Qyumleline little internal evidence by which 
its date might be aſcertained. Such evidence, however, as 
it furniſhes, induces me to aſcribe it to 1605, after Shakſpearc 
had compoſed Xing Lear, and before he had written Mace 
beth. The Character of Edgar in King Lear, is undoubtedly 
formed on that of Leanotus, the legitimate fon of the blind 
king of Pax. hlagonia, in Sydney's Arcadia. Shakſpeare hav- 
ing occaſion to turn to the book while he was writing Xing 
Lear, the name of Leonatzs adhered to his memory, and he 
has made it the name of one of the characters in Cymbeline, 
be ſtory of Lear lies near to that of Cymbeline in Holint- 
hed's Chronicle; and ſome account of Duncan and Macbeth | 
is given incidentally in a ſubſequent page, not very diſtant 
from that part of the volume which is,allotted to the Eiſtory 
of thoſe Britiſh kings. In Holinched's ScoitijS Chronicle we 
find a ſtory of one Hay, a huſbandman, who, with his two 
' ſons, placed himſelf athwart a lane, and by this mcans ſtayed 


lis 
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| 


A Additions to Langbainc's Account of the Dramatich , MI. 


* 


nr 

his flying countrymen; which turned the battle againſt the 
Danes. This circumſtance, (which our poet has availed 
himſelf of in the fifth act of the play before us,) connected 
with what has been already mentioned relative to Sydney's 
Arcadia, renders it probable that the three plays of King 
Lear, Cymbeline and Macbeth, were written about the ſame 
period of time, and in the order in which 1 have placed them. 
The hiſtory of King Duff, Duncan, and Macbeth, which 
Shakſpeare appears to have diligently read, extends from p. 
150 of Holiaſhed's Scottiſs Chronicle to p. 176; and the ſtory 
of Hay occurs in p. 154 of the ſame Chronicle. 

Mr. Steevens has obſerved, that there is a paſſage in B. 
and Fletcher's Philafer, which bears a ſtrong reſemblance te 
a ſpeech of Jachimo in Cymbeline : 

I hear the tread of people: I am hurt; 

« The Gods take part againſt me : could this boor 

« Have bel me thus, elſe ?” Philafler, Act IV. ſe. i. 
10 I have bely'd a lady, 

The princeſs of this country; and the air of "t 

« Revengingly enfeebles me ; or could this carle, 

« A very drudge of nature's, have ſubdued me 

* In my profeſſion?” Cymbeline, Act V. ſe. ii. 


Pbilaſter had appeared on the ſtage beſore 1611, being men- 
tioned by John Davies of Hereford, in his Epigrams, which 
have no date, but were publiſhed according to Oldys, in or 
about that year. Dryden mentions a tradition, (whieh he 
might have received from Sir William D*Avenant,) that 


Phil:fter was the firſt play by which Beaumont and Fletcher 


acquired reputation, and that they had written two or 
three leſs ſucec ſoful pieces, before Philafer appeared. From 
2 prologue of D' Avenant's their firſt production ſhould ſeem 
to have been exhibited about the year 1605. Philefter, 
therefore, it may be preſumed, was repreſented in 1608 or 


1609. | 
One 
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One edition of the tract called Weftward for Smeltr, from 
which part of the fable of Cymbeline is borrowed, was pub» 
liſhed in 1603. 

In this play mention is made of Czſar's immeaſurable 
ambition, and Cleopatra's ſailing on the Cydnus to meet 
Antony; from which, and other circumſtances, I think it 
probable that about this time Shakſpeare peruſed the lives 
of Cæſar, Brutus, and Mark Antony. PRES 
MALONE. 


CORRI- 


'CORRIGENDA m CYMBELINE. 


en In the laſt line of the text dele the ſign of an 
2 over the word fees. 

Page 55. In line four of the ſecond note, for bonur read 
bonour. 

Page 64. In the a line but one of the notes, for —© 25 
ſafe ſtowage” read © in iatc ſtowage.“ 

Page 204. In the quotation referripg to the text and 
prefixed to the note at the bottom, for “ demand of thee thy 
fory,” read © demand thee of thy flory.” | 

Page 224. Dele the comma aſter Pol;dore in the words of 
the text © Till haſty Pulydore return, &c.“ | 

Page 242. For Editor at the end of the laſt note read 
Capell. 

Page 257. In the third line of the notes for ſallable read 
Gable. 

Page 264. ln the ſentence ſomewhat below the middle of 
the note for © The interval of time reaſonably ſuppoſed be- 
tween the fourth ſcene of the preceding act, &c.” read 
te the third ſcene, &c. 

Page 291. After the words © offend our 1 huſh ?? 
expunge the mark of interrogation, and ſubſtitute one of ex- 
clamation. 

Tug 308. Aﬀter the words * Know'ſt him thou look'ſt 
on” in the text, put a mark of interrogation. 

Page 337. Line 8, from the bottom, for © that natural 
expreſſion of the paſſions,” read © that natural repreſentation, 
we. x 5 
Is KING LE AR. 


Page 198. Line 7, from the bottom, for © Jave a won+ 
derful effect,” read © bas a wonderful, &c.” 


need. f. 
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